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CHAPTER XXII. 
LOOKING THROUGH THE GOLDEN GATE. 
ARIE CHALLONER had seen 


many strange, delightful, won- 
derful sights in the new world before 
she arrived at New Padua. She had 
looked upon Niagara, and had crossed 
the Mississippi; had been among the 
Rocky mountains, and passed through 
the superb cajions, and along the edges 
of precipices having more than Alpine 
steepness and grandeur, as her way led 
her through the gorges of the Sierra 
Nevada, in California. She had 
watched the soft Pacific steeped in its 
sunstreaked mist as it heaved slowly to 
and fro through that Golden Gate of 
which she had dreamed so much. 
From the sandhills of San Francisco, 
and from the balconies of the Cliff 
House where the visitors crowd to 
watch the never-diminishing swarm of 
seals barking and struggling on the 
rocks, she had looked across those 
sleepy waters, and in sight of the Pa- 
cific remembered Durewoods. The 
Golden Gate had a marvellous fascina- 
tion for her. When her journey turn- 
ed back eastward again, it seemed 
as if she were parting from some dear 
familiar scene of childhood. 

Sir John Challoner could not under- 
stand the change in his daughter's 
manner, She was alternately listless 
and satirical. Sometimes it seemed as 


if nothing could interest her. 


She lay 
back in her seat in their ‘‘ palace car,” 
and for hours together hardly looked 


at anything. Again she would some- 
times suddenly engage in conversation, 
and talk and laugh and say sharp 
bright things in a way which much 
perplexed him. A sort of distance 
seemed to be opening between him and 
her. It made him sometimes angry 
and sometimes gloomy to observe this. 
“TI suppose children are always un- 
grateful,” the successful man of the 
world said to himself, and he some- 
times almost wished that he never had 
a daughter. At least he sometimes 
wished that he had come out on this 
journey alone; he often wished that he 
was back again with his offices and his 
city companies, his clubs and the House 
of Commons. Then, when he saw Ma- 
rie occasionally looking so bright and | 
handsome, and so much admired, he 
was delighted with her and proud of 
her, and felt terror-stricken at the 
thought of her possibly sinking into 
bad health. She was always sweet and 
good in her manner to him—only not 
so affectionate, not so confidential as 
she used to be. It was not the same 
thing—and why ? 

‘**T am sorry to leave San Francisco 
because of the Golden Gate,” she said 
languidly to him one day when they 
were in the railway on their return to- 
ward the east. 
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‘*San Francisco disappointed me,” 
her father remarked. ‘*I didn’t ex- 
pect to see it such a sandy and dusty 
place. It seems like a little London 
set in sand.” 

‘*T don’t care about San Francisco, 
but I love the bay, and Saucelito, and 
the rocky islands, and the Golden 
Gate.” 

‘* Why the Golden Gate, Marie?” 

‘*Perhaps because it reminds me of 
Durewoods, dear.” 

Sir John smiled: ‘*How on earth 
can anything near San Francisco re- 
mind you of Durewoods ?” 

Marie hesitated a moment, and then 
said, without replying to his question: 

‘*How strange it was to sit in the 
balcony of that hotel !—the Cliff House 
wasn’t it ?—and watch those seals per- 
petually scrambling up the rocks and 
then plunging down into the waves, 
and always barking and restless ! Some 
of them never seemed to keep quiet. 
One would scramble and fight his way 


up to the very top of a rock and then 


only plash down again. They seemed 
to me very like human creatures—only, 
I suppose, every one has said that al- 
ready.” 

** Yes; people find out resemblances 
in particular seals to particular men. 
Don’t you remember that they told us 
one seal was called after "? a 
well-known American politician whom 
Sir John named. 

“Oh, yes; and I think I detected 
several striking likenesses to people we 
know at home. But it was not that I 
meant; I was thinking of mortal ambi- 
tion and projects, and that sort of 
thing. Almost everybody is trying to 
scramble up to something; and when 
he gets there he will want to get to 
some other place—unless he splashes 
down before he is half way up and dis- 
appears altogether; and the human 
race too is so noisy all the time. Why 
not rest in the sunlight, or be happy to 
sink down, down in the soft waves?” 

‘*T didn’t know that you were mor- 
alizing so much when watching the 
seals; I dare say I could have helped 
out your comparison.” 
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‘*The moralizing was much too sim- 
ple and commonplace to disturb you 
with then—I feel rather ashamed of 
it. It is too like Sturm’s ‘Reflec- 
tions.’ ” 

** Still you have not told me why the 
sight of the Pacific reminded you of 
Durewoods; I don’t see anything to 
remind you.” 

Had Marie been evading the answer ? 
Not consciously perhaps. Bvt now, 
when she did answer, it was with a lit- 
tle hesitation. 

‘*T think because I was on the hill 
at Durewoods one day, looking out 
over the bay, when that poor boy, 
Christmas Pembroke, began to tell me 
of the Golden Gate. I believe I told 
him then I didn’t care much to see it 
ever. I wish I hadn’t said that.” 

This was a particularly irksome turn 
for the conversation to take, so far as: 
Sir John was concerned. They had a 
little chamber or compartment of the 
palace car all to themselves, and Marie 
had taken off her hat and was leaning 
back with her head and her ruffling 
hair against the crimson velvet that 
covered the back of the seat. She 
looked strangely young and almost 
childlike to her father at that moment. 
He could not tell why. Perhaps it 
was the half-languid, half-impatient 
way in which she moved her head from 
side to side, regardless of the condi- 
tion of her hair, which gave him the 
impression. 

‘* Why do you wish you hadn’t said 
it, dear?” he asked tentatively, and 
in something like the tone one might 
ase toachild. | 

‘*Because it must have seemed so 
cold and careless, and he loved the 
place so much, poor fellow !” 

** Why poor fellow, Marie ?” 

Sir John’s smile was now a good deal 
forced, and he studied her expression 
with sudden anxiety. 

‘“*T don’t know. I suppose because 
he’s going to be married. There will 
be no more cakes and ale, I suppose, 
when he is married.” 

‘*T presume he likes it,” Sir John 
said, with affected carelessness. 














‘‘T suppose so. Is he not very young 
to be married ?” 

‘* N—no, I don’t think so,” Sir John 
said, with an appearance of easy delib- 
eration. ‘I rather think not, Marie. 
I think he must be older than I was 
when I married.” 

‘*Yes, that is true. 
married very young. 
very happy ?” 

‘* Very happy, dear.” 

‘**T hope he will be happy.” 

Then there was a pause, and it may 
well be imagined that Sir John Challo- 
ner did not feel greatly inclined to re- 
new the talk on the former ground. 
He thought long and deeply over his 
daughter’s words, and a new fear came 
on him. 

Meanwhile he had in his pocket a 
letter from Christmas Pembroke, of 
which he had said nothing to his 
daughter. The letter had only reach- 
ed him the very morning of their de- 
parture from San Francisco. It was 
short, friendly, and melancholy, writ- 
ten soon after Christmas had been to 
Durewoods, thanking Sir John for his 
many acts of kindness, but expressing 
a desire to leave England, and a wish 
that Sir John would, if convenient, re- 
lease him from whatever engagements 
they had together, and so allow him to 
go at once, 

Nothing could now happen better, 
it seemed to Sir John, than that Christ- 
mas should leave England and betake 
himself to Japan or any other place out 
of the way of some of his friends. A 
terrible suspicion was beginning to 
pass through Sir John’s mind. He had 
before this feared and guarded against 
the possibility, remote and wild though 
it then seemed, of his daughter’s com- 
ing to take too deep an interest in the 
young man. To guard against this 
possibility he had deliberately deceived 
her. Now the fear struck painfully to 
him that his precaution had been taken 
too late, and that his deceit had been 
in vain. He was enraged with himself 
—almost with her, and certainly with 
Christmas. He chafed to think of the 


But then you 
And you were 


possibility of such a boy, without name 
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or money, or any place whatever in so- 
ciety, interposing for a moment be- 
tween his daughter and a marriage 
with a man like Ronald Vidal. 

Especially was he made angry by the 
simple directness of a short postscript 
to Christmas Pembroke’s letter: 

‘‘T have heard with a great deal of 
pain that there is an absurd story about 
my being engaged to a young lady 
here in London. I need not tell you 
how utterly untrue that is, but I should 
take it as a great kindness if you would 
contradict the story whenever you have 
an opportunity of doing so, with deli- 
cacy, of course, You will understand 
how painful such a foolish story is to 
me,” 

This was poor Christmas’s almost 
despairing appeal. It was written in 
the sad hope that if, owing to any 
misunderstanding or any false idea of 
thus preventing the truth from being 
discovered, Sir John had allowed Ma- 
rie to be deceived by a wrong guess or 
a foolish rumor, he would at least un- 
deceive her as to that—now that Christ- 
mas was not likely to see her any more, 
It made Sir John feel doubly annoyed, 
this throwing on him an insufferable 
responsibility. It seemed like forcing 
him to remember and admit that he 
had told a falsehood. ‘‘I must get 
this fellow out of the way at all risks 
before we return to London,” was the 
resolve in his mind which made him 
compress his lips as he studied his 
daughter’s face and wondered whether 
his terrible suspicions could really be 
well founded. 

‘*We may be looking forward to 
London already, Marie,” her father 
said after a while, fearing that the 
journey was wearisome to her. 

‘*So soon, dear? Oh, surely not. 
Our holiday can’t be coming to an end 
yet?” 

‘It hasn’t been much of a holiday 
to you, Marie, I am afraid.” 

‘*Dear, I have enjoyed it very much 
all the time; I don’t think I want it 
ever to end.” 

‘*You seem to be weary somehow, 
and not to enjoy things.” 
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‘*And you are hurrying home to 
dull and dreary London on my ac- 
count? I know I am driving you 
home. Will you stay longer here if I 
show that I really do enjoy everything ? 
Only promise me, and you shall see !” 

‘*T am a busy man, Marie; I can’t af- 
ford long holidays. Don’t you want 
to return home at all?” 

‘* No, dear. At least not to London; 
I am very well at home here. Home? 
—that is you and I—is it not? We 
are here, papa, and remarkably well 
off, I think.” 

‘*And Ronald?” Sir John tried to 
seem easy and playful. 

Marie colored a little. 

‘*Ronald is very busy ani very 
happy, I dare say~and he is a good 
kind creature,” she added hastily. 

‘* He is giving up everything for you, 
Marie,” Sir John could not help saying. 

‘*And I have nothing to give up for 
him! If I had——” 

** Well, dear?” 


‘*T suppose I should not be so mag- 
nanimous as he.” 

‘* Have you answered his last letter, 
Marie ?” 

‘*Not yet, dear, but I will when we 
stop at some place, only I don’t well 


know what to say. It’s of no use do- 
ing guide-book work. Guide-books in 
print are bad enough, but in writing ! 
And no one cares to hear about any- 
body’s travels. I didn’t listen to half 
the things poor Christmas—Mr. Pem- 
broke, I mean—used to tell me at first, 
though I see now that he described 
places wonderfully well. Did you like 
Miss Jansen, papa?” 

‘*T hardly noticed her.” 

**T wish you had; I should like you 
to have told me what you thought of 
her. Was it not strange that he never 
should have told Miss Lyle ?” 

Sir John was glad when they reach- 
ed Sacramento, the first city at which 
they were to make any stay on their 
way eastward. From Sacramento he 
wrote to Christmas Pembroke, and 
Marie wrote to Ronald Vidal. Thus 
they came in process of time to New 
Padua, where they met Nat Cramp, 
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and where Maric’s reception of him 
diffused the little romance we have al- 
ready mentioned. 

How proud that reception made Mr. 
Cramp, no words could tell. When he 
had been seen to sit beside Miss Chal- 
loner and talk to her, he walked the 
rooms with the air of one who belongs 
to another world, He went boldly up 
to Miss Clinton’s sister and called her 
‘*Minnie” in the full face of her blue 
silk; and he patronized her and every- 
body, and put on airs at once romantic 
and lordly. He alternately looked or 
tried to look pensive and sentimental, 
like one of Angelica Kauffman’s he- 
roes, or proud and grand. Poor Nat 
was always ready to soar from abject 
depression into ridiculous exaltation. 
He delighted to be questioned about 
Miss Challoner, and to put the ques- 
tions aside with a mysterious and some- 
what of a wounded manner. 

‘*Who is your friend, Marie?” Sir 
John said to his daughter as they were 
leaving the University rooms—‘‘ your 
young English friend? I can’t remem- 
ber his face, but I know I have seen 
him before.” 

‘*Papa? Not to know Natty Cramp!” 

‘*My dear, who in the world is Nat- 
ty Cramp?” 

“Oh, for shame—to forget Sarah 
Cramp, our faithful old Sarah Cramp 
—of Durewoods, you know.” 

‘*Was that old Mrs. Cramp’s son— 
that young man?” 

‘*Yes, dear, that is Natty himself.” 

‘*He has greatly changed, improv- 
ed, I think—he used to be an awkward 
sheepish looking cub, Marie—was it 
not so?” ; 

‘Oh, no dear—at least not very 
awkward, and not at all acub. A 
good poor fellow; clever, I think, in a 
sort of way; and shy and rather ridic- 
ulous; but I used to like him. You 
must really promise me that you will 
try to do something for him here, 
papa. You will speak to somebody, 
won’t you? He looks upon me as a 
sort of protector of his, and I should 
like to be so. I am afraid I rather like 
to play the part of a lady patroness.” 
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Sir John was glad to have a chance 
of pleasing her. 

‘** Anything I can do, Marie, I’ll do 
gladly, and I suppose we may be civil 
to him out here. Nobody knows, I 
dare say “6 

‘Knows what, dear?” 

‘* Well, about his mother, and his 
early condition, and all that.” 

‘*Oh, nobody would care here,” Ma- 
rie said enthusiastically. ‘* Here there 
is perfect equality. A man here is a 
man, and only a man. He told me. 
He says he is happy here because he is 
the equal of any man—and I should be 
happy too if I were he.” 

Sir John smiled. 

“Very good, Marie—only, for all 
that, I think we will keep the mother 
and the hairdresser’s shop to ourselves. 
He won't be sorry for that, you may be 
sure.” 

Sir John and Marie were waiting for 
the carriage of their host and hostess, 
which was to carry them to the private 
residence of the president of the Uni- 
versity, across the grounds. Mean- 
while the president himself came up, 
and at the same moment Mr. Cramp. 

‘*Papa, this is Mr. Cramp,” Marie 
said. ‘‘I think you hardly caught his 
name when you met to-night before.” 

Nathaniel bowed with dignity. 
Even the haughty father could not 
abash him now. But to his surprise 
the father proved not to be haughty. 

‘*Mr. Cramp, I am greatly pleased to 
meet you,” said Sir John, extending a 
friendly hand, ‘‘ You will forgive my 
not remembering you to-night at first. 
I have been seeing so many new faces 
lately, and I never expected to meet an 
old acquaintance here.” 

‘Mr. Cramp is one of our rising 
young citizens, sir,” the president 
good-naturedly observed. ‘*‘ We mean 
to be proud of him, sir, some day. I 
hear a great deal of Mr. Cramp through 
my esteemed friend, Professor Clin- 
ton.” 

Mr. Cramp murmured his thankful- 
ness and delight. 

‘*Professor Clinton, sir,” said the 
kindly president, ‘‘ is coming to break- 





” 
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fast with me to-morrow, Mr. Cramp, to 
meet our distinguished friend, Sir John 


Challoner. If you will give us the 
pleasure of your company, Mr. Cramp, 
we shall be delighted.” 

Oh, happy, happy Nathaniel! The 
noise of wheels scraping up the gravel, 
a light touch of gloved hands, a sensa- 
tion blended strangely of dark eyes, 
rustling skirts, the sound of a carriage 
door shut to—and Nat was standing on 
the threshold gazing up to the stars, at 
the end, or nearly so, of the happiest 
night he had ever spent. 

Nat was not alone, however. The 
president was still there, he and his 
wife being bound to stay until all their 
guests had taken their leave. 

‘*T shall be pleased to present you to 
my wife, sir,” the president said; 
‘*she will be delighted to know you. 
I am sorry to say that hitherto we 
know you only by hearsay. We have 
only gentlemen at breakfast to-mor- 
row; but after breakfast you must 
come and see the ladies of our family, 
and Miss Challoner, I have no doubt, 
will be pleased to see you.” 

Up came Professor Clinton and his 
womankind. 

“Cramp, my boy,” said the blue- 
eyed professor, ‘‘ will you take my wife 
and Minnie home? I want to arrange 
one or two things here with the presi- 
dent; but if you wait for me at our 
place, I sha’n’t be iong, and we'll have 
a walk and a star-gaze together.” 

Nat had proposed to himself a walk 
round and round the president’s house, 
and a star gaze for some particular 
window which he could fancy to be 
Miss Challoner’s. But he was so happy 
this night that he could have done 
anything with pleasure. There was a 
certain soothing sensation, too, in the 
thought of walking home with these 
two kindly, simple women, in whose 
eyes Nat knew that he was by this 
time established as a sort of hero of 
romance. They looked very pretty, 


both the women, with their heads and 
shoulders enveloped in soft and fleecy 
white ‘‘ clouds *—the time for furs and 
overshoes had not come as yet. 


Miss 
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Minnie carefully, aad without any af- 
fectation of indifference, gathered up 
her blue silk all round, and with fond 
deliberation arranged it over her arms 
so that its skirt should not by any 
chance descend to touch the gravel and 
kiss the earth. Thus kilted, and with 
a great display of white petticoat, she 
gave her arm to Nathaniel. Ladies in 
Chicago and New York may be prodi- 
gal of their dresses, and Saratoga may 
be reckless about a blue silk once or 
twice worn, but in the small and in- 
land towns the lasses do not find that 
blue silks come home to them every 
day; and they are almost as careful of 
their little fineries as a Swiss lady 
might be. Nathaniel’s lofty soul was 
a little disdainful of Minnie’s neat and 
careful adjustment. Despite his prin- 


ciples of equality and of democracy, 
his admiration and homage went up 
more readily to ladies who had no need 
to think about saving their silks, and 
who moreover went home in carriages 
at night when their revels were ended. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
NAT IS CRUSHED. 

Tue few days that the Challoners 
spent in New Padua promised to be 
the most delightful that Nathaniel 
Cramp had ever known. Nay, they 
were, until toward the close, an ideal 
time to him. They soothed every van- 
ity, gratified every sense, and inflated 
him with the most fantastic hopes. 
He could hardly believe his senses 
when he found himself one of a small 
company of men brought together to 
breakfast with Sir John Challoner. 
When Sir John appealed to him at 
breakfast once or twice to confirm his 
recollection or impression of something 
in London, Nathaniel felt his ears tin- 
gle with pride. Sir John was particu- 
larly gracious, partly because Marie 
had asked him to be so, and partly be- 
cause, since Nathaniel had been some- 
how assigned to them as an old ac- 
quaintance, he thought it judicious to 
make the most of him, and so avert 
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any suspicion of poor Nat’s lowly rank. 
Sir John himself was far too new a 
comer into the upper air of society not 
to be a little nervous about his com- 
panionships. Therefore he was spe- 
cially friendly with Nat. Once he re- 
ferred to ‘“‘my friend Cramp.” Nat 
felt his heart sing with joy. 

Nat often saw Marie. Wherever her 
father and she went now he was al- 
ways, and as a matter of course, in- 
vited to make one of the part. His 
consideration in New Padua began to 
goupimmensely. His natural hesitan- 
cy and alarm when he heard that the 
Challoners were coming there were 
now misinterpreted in a sense particu- 
larly delightful for him. He was con- 
sidered to be remarkably modest and 
reticent about his intimacy with the 
British aristocracy; for of course Sir 
John Challoner was popularly regarded 
as a man from out the very heart of the 
British aristocracy. Many people call- 
ed his daughter Lady Challoner or 
Lady Marie Challoner, and there was 
some discussion as to whether it was 
proper to address her father as the 
Honorable or the Right Honorable Sir 
John Challoner. Natty explained all 
that. He had not sprung from the 
servants’ hall or curled hair in a West 
End saloon for nothing. He acquired 
new ‘considerafion by his precise 
knowledge of the manner in which 
British titles are distributed and ap- 
plied. Ifthe Prince of Wales had paid 
a visit to New Padua soon after, it 
would have been the confident expec- 
tation of most persons that Mr. Cramp 
would prove to be an old and intimate 
friend of his Royal Highness. To do 
Sir John Challoner justice, he had a 
kind of idea that it might serve Nat in 
New Padua, where he assumed that the 
lad was about to stay for the rest of 
his natural life, if he was understood 
to have been on terms of friendship 
with great British financiers. It would 
probably help Nat, and it could not, 
Sir John thought, harm him in any way. 

Marie, on the other hand, was moved 
solely by simple kindliness and good 
feeling toward the young man who 
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used to be a sort of humble playfellow 
of hers when she was a little girl, as 
yet uninstructed as to differeaces of 
rank and social state, and who was 
the only son of a faithful old servant. 
She was undisguisedly friendly with 
him. Everything therefore conspired 
in Nat’s favor, or rather conspired 
against him. 

One day when the stay of the Chal- 
loners was nearly at its end, there was 
an excursion to some mineral treasure 
or other which was giving evidence of 
its existence near New Padua, and of 
which Professor Benjamin was partic- 
ularly proud. It was but a short dis- 
tance, and everybody walked. Some 
dozen or more of professors and pro- 


fessors’ wives were there, with a 
sprinkling of daughters. The way 


followed the windings of the river. 
Nathaniel placed himself resolutely by 
Marie’s side and walked with her. 
There were two or three others with 
her also; Professor Clinton, for exam- 
ple, and Mrs. Benjamin, and little 
round-eyed Miss Benjamin; and there- 
fore Sir John did not mind his daugh- 
ter having Nathaniel as one of her es- 
cort. Probably Nat walked rather 
quickly. Somehow or other, no one 
could tell why, the remainder of the 
escort dropped behind, and at one 
winding of the path Marie found her- 
self aione with Nat. She was glad of 
a moment’s opportunity to ask him all 
about his prospects, that she might 
bring a full and true report to his mo- 
ther; and she had not hitherto had 
any chance of making a direct inquiry. 

Nat’s heart beat too violently, when 
glancing backward he saw that they 
were alone, to allow him readily to 
begin the conversation. But Marie 
saved him all embarrassment by be- 
ginning at once: 

‘*Then you are settled here for 
good, Natty?” 

**T don’t know that, Miss Challoner. 
I like this place, and the people are 
kind to me—but it is narrow and 
small. Not much of a career here, 
Miss Challoner, for a man’s ambition; 
and in this country one feels that he 
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has a career open to him if he has in- 
tellect and courage,” Nat added, with 
careless grandeur. 

‘¢Oh, I didn’t mean New Padua. I 
didn’t suppose you would stay here al- 
ways, although it seems a delightful 
little place. So full of quiet and sim- 
plicity; and people only caring about 
books and education, and not about 
making money and getting on in the 
world. But I know of course that 
men must have ambition” (and Natty 
for the moment whiusically presented 
himself to Marie’s mind in the form of 
one of those seals swarming up and 
down the rocks near San Francisco), 
‘‘and I only meant that you were set- 
tled in the States.” 

**T don’t know that I can be called 
settled anywhere yet, Miss—I mean 
Mics Challoner. I should like to 
make a name and a fortune and go 
back then to Europe; I should like to 
show England what manhood can do 
elsewhere.” 

Marie was amused in a pitying sort 
of way by Nat’s idea about astonish- 
ing England’s weak nerves in the per- 
son of her unprized son, successful in 
& more appreciative land. But she 
was in a soft and indulgent mood, and 
in a strange sort of way she seemed 
almost to cling to Nathaniel Cramp 
for the sake of the memories that his 
presence brought. 

‘“*‘Tam so glad to hear that you are 
likely to do well,” she said gravely. 
‘*We heard rather discouraging ac- 
counts at first; your mother was great- 
ly alarmed.” 

‘‘Things did look bad at first,” and 
Nat remembered, with a twinge, tha 
the first difficulties had overwhelmed 
him with as unreasonable a depression 
as the first little movement upward 
had elated him with an absurd self- 
confidence. ‘‘ They did look bad at 
first. The Americans, with all their 
many great qualities—which no one is 
more proud to recognize than I am ”— 
Nat interjected oratorically—‘‘are a 
little jealous of strangers; not unnat- 
urally, perhaps.” 

**T should not have thought that. 
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People always tell us that they are 
anxious to get all manner of help from 
the old world.” 

‘“‘In a manner, certainly. But 
there may be, in certain cases, a little 
jealousy too—in certain cases, I only 
say. They like their own orators—I 
don’t blame them, Miss Challoner; far 
from it. But I have got over all that, 
I am happy to think. It was indeed 
but momentary, I may say. Now my 
way is clear,” the rising youth said 
proudly. In fact, Mr. Nathaniel, with 
his few dollars a week in a village, 
saw himself already swaying the des- 
tinies of parties, editing leading jour- 
nals in New York, making and un- 
making Presidents, and perhaps even- 
tually accepting the post of United 
States Minister to the Court of St. 
James. 

His confident manner quite imposed 
upon Marie, as it had imposed upon 
himself, and she felt a throb of gene- 
rous gladness. 

‘*T am delighted to hear of all this,” 
she said; ‘‘I shall tell your mother, 
Natty, and I can see her joy already. 
She has no idea of anything so good. 
I suppose you did not like to tell her 
too much until things became quite 
certain, lest there might be any disap- 
pointment ?” 

‘*You have divined my motive, 
Miss Challoner,” said Nathaniel grand- 
ly. ‘*One must not announce a vic- 
tory before he has won it.” 

** Still, Natty, I think I would have 
told her something of the good news. 
I would have prepared her a little; it 
would have cheered her up. She suf- 
fered a great deal, I know.” 

‘*Men must work, and women must 
weep,” said Nat with dignity. 

‘*But she is not young; and suppose 
anything had happened and she had 
died not knowing of your success, 
Could you ever have forgiven your- 
self ?” 

Nat modestly confessed that he 
could not, but he pleaded that it was 
only very lately that his prospects had 
begun to open with such a roseate 
glow. 
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‘*What a beautiful scene this is,” 
said Marie suddenly. ‘‘ And this is 
winter with us. That sunlight is 
more beautiful than summer sunlight; 
it is so soft and mild. It is the moon- 
light of the year, I think.” 

‘It is—just that,” said Nathaniel, 
who had not been observing the sun- 
light. 

‘*T don’t see any of our company. 
We must have walked very quickly. I 
think we had better turn back, Natty.” 

** May I offer you an arm?” Nathan- 
iel said with sudden courage, and 
hearing his heart beat loudly the while. 

Marie would have had no hesitation 
in saying to any one else that she did 
not need support and preferred not to 
take an arm. But she was afraid that 
if she said this to Nat, he would have 
been hurt, and would have thought, 
quite wrongly, that she refused his 
arm because he was the son of her old 
servant. So she thanked him and 
leaned on his arm, and they turned to 
walk back. Nat moved very slowly. 

‘* How strange it is,” he said—‘‘us 
two—I mean we two—walking in this 
way—on this side of the ocean—and 
your arm leaning on mine! Miss 
Challoner, it’s like a dream.”’ 

Marie looked up at him in wonder. 

‘*T don’t know how it is to you,” 
the infatuated Nat went on, ‘‘but to 
me, Miss Chalioner—to me it’s hea- 
ven!” 

Never woman could have been more 
amazed than Dear Lady Disdain. She 
did not as yet think of being angry 
or quite know that there was any rea- 
son why she should be so. Her first 
impression was that her unfortunate 
companion was really out of his wits. 
It came on her like a flash that his 
talk had been marvellously grandilo- 
quent, and full of pride and confi- 
dence, for which she did not under- 
stand that there could well be any 
justification, Could the poor creature 
really be out of his wits? In the 
same instant Marie’s kind heart 
thought of his mother. 

‘* Natty,” she said in a tone of sooth- 
ing remonstrance, and perhaps, for 
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the first time in her life, with a tremor 
of timidity in her voice as she glanced 
eagerly around. There was no one 
near. 

‘“‘Oh, hear me out!” the wretched 
Nathaniel went on, ‘‘I can’t stop 
now—I must speak. You have a sym- 
pathetic soul; you are above the mis- 
erable ways and prejudices of meaner 
minds. I know youare. You do not 
look down upon me as others do—as 
-others did at home; you do not de- 
spise me because my birth was lowly 
and my occupation was at one time 
mean.” 

‘*No, Natty; certainly not. I al- 
ways thought the higher of you for 
endeavoring to raise yourself. We 
were always friends, Natty; but I 
don’t think any one we ever knew 
Was mean enough to think less of you 
for—for not being rich.” 

Marie now believed that she was 
only soothing an outburst of the mor- 
bid and half-crazy egotism of a self- 
conceited lad smarting under the mem- 
She 


ory of fancied humiliations. 
would as soon have thought of her 
groom, or her Newfoundland dog, or 
old Merlin at Durewoods making love 
to her, as of Mrs. Cramp’s Natty. 
“Oh, yes, I have suffered; but not 


from you—never from you. Now 
things are changed. Now we are in a 
free and equal land, where a man may 
make his way to anything and be 
equal to anybody. Here, Miss Chal- 
loner, I may dare to say—with you 
leaning on my arm 

Marie quickly withdrew her arm. 

**Don’t be afraid. It’s only this— 
we two alone, and I must say it here 
—under this bright heaven,” Nat ex- 
claimed wildly, ‘‘that I love you—oh, 
Miss Challoner, yes—that I love you!” 

Marie was bewildered by this out- 
burst, She was not sure at first if she 
had understood him rightly. Then, 
when there was no possibility of fur- 
ther misundetanding, she was star- 
tled, angry, full of shame and pity, 
and withal vexed by a shocking incli- 
nation to laugh. 

** Natty, how can you speak in such 
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a way?” she said at last. ‘‘I could 
not have expected this or believed it 
of you. I was always friendly with 
you. Is this my return?” 

‘*T can’t help it,” he exclaimed pas- 
sionately. ‘‘I love you; I ’ave always 
loved you” (in his emotion he went 
back to the pronunciation of his early 
days, and he became conscious of the 
fact in a moment, and it added new 
agony to his sufferings); ‘‘I loved 
you since I was a boy " 

‘*Why will you speak in so foolish 
a way,” she said more gently, ‘* and 
so prevent me from ever being friend- 
ly with you any more? Your mother 
was a dear old friend of mine, and I 
am sorry for this—for her sake.” 

‘* Ah, but there it is,” he broke out 
wildly; ‘‘that’s where it is—that’s 
why you despise me! My mother was 
a servant—a servant—a servant—and 
I'm only like a dog in your eyes, 
But you are wrong, Miss Chailoner. I 
ain’t—I mean I am not—a dog here. 
This is not your country of aristocrats 
and caste and class. A man is a man 
here.” 

‘‘A man ought to be a man any- 
where, and not a fool,” Lady Disdain 
said, likely to lose her temper now. 

‘*TIs a man a fool because he loves a 
woman above him in rank? Half the 
best men in the world have been fools 
then! I am not ashamed. Call me 
anything you like—I must love you all 
the same. You despise me because I 
am poor and low! Oh, but if you 
have a woman’s heart at all, you 
might feel for me, and make some al- 
lowance for me, and not trample on 
me, trample, trample on me, just be- 
cause I come of humble people.” 

The unfortunate youth was trem- 
bling and shivering from head to foot 
with emotion. His cheeks were livid- 
ly pale, and his eyes, always rather 
small and lustreless, were winking 
and watery with tears. He seemed, 
indeed, like a half-mad creature; like 
a loving dog whom his master spurns 
and curses. Lady Disdain looked at 
him with alarm, and her anger all 
melted away and only pity remained. 
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‘*Tt is not because you are poor, in- 
deed,” she said earnestly, and trying 
to soothe him; ‘‘ but you know how 
absurd all this is; and it is wrong of 
you to expect me to listen to it. I 
ought not to allow you to talk to me 
in such a way; but you are an old 
friend, and I know you only forgot 
yourself for the moment and that you 
will never do so again. Come, Natty, 
say that we may be friends again as 
we used to be. Did you not know, 
you foolish boy, that Iam engaged to 
be married ?” 

‘* Engaged to be married |” he stam- 
mered., 

‘Yes, Nat; I knew you never could 
have heard of it, or you would not 
have talked such nonsense. Come, let 
us bury all unkindness and forget it— 
and never speak of this folly any 
more.” 

‘*Engaged to be married to him?” 
Nat asked fiercely, and following out 
a track of his own ideas. 

**Indeed, yes, Nat, to him,” she an- 
swered, following out a track of her 
own ideas. ‘‘And so you see you are 
late in any case,” she added with a 
smile, trying now to make as light of 
the whole affair as possible. 

‘* But de ain’t a gentleman neither,” 
Nat interposed vehemently. ‘At 
least he isn’t what you would call a 
gentleman. I don’t see why he should 
look down on me and give himself 
airs. What was his father but a civil 
engineer—what is himself ?” 

‘*Nat,” said Lady Disdain, turning 
rather pale, ‘‘you don’t know what 
you are talking of, and I deserve any- 
thing for having listened to you so 
long.” 

‘* Then it isn’t he; it isn’t that Japan 
fellow—he saved my life though,” 
Nat struck in with sudden penitence. 
**Oh, but don’t go until you say you 
forgive me, Oh, don’t despise me and 
hate me. Oh, Miss Challoner, you 
have made my life so wretched—so 
awfully wretched !” 

‘Tf I have,” she said, ‘*I am sorry 
for it; I would have been your fricnd 


gladly. I—I am not so very happy 
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myself. But I will not listen to any 
more, Nat, and I will not stay here.” 

‘*Don’t tell any one,” he pleaded, 
with a pitiful last outburst; ‘‘ don’t 
set them laughing at me !” 

‘*T shall tell no one,” she said, una- 
ble wholly to suppress her contempt 
for him. ‘‘I suppose if it were told 
they would laugh at me more than at 
you; and I deserve it.” 

So she was turning from him, for she 
felt anger and scorn in one moment. 
She pitied him again, for the unfortu- 
nate wretch had flung himself grovel- 
ling on the ground, and clasped his 
hands over his head as if he would 
shut out the sense of his disappoint- 
ment and his humiliation. She glanced 
at him and then along the path where 
their friends might soon be expected 
to appear. 

‘*Natty ! Get up, you foolish fel- 
low, and show yourself like a man. 
These people will come along soon— 
—do you want them to see you, and to 
have all this talked of? What do you 
think my father would say? Get up, 
and help me to conceal this ridiculous 
affair. I promise to do my best to for- 
get it, if you will.” 

Dear Lady Disdain was growing so 
impatient and alarmed at the prospect 
of their friends coming up that she felt 
inclined to rouse her grovelling ad- 
mirer with a thrust of her parasol. 

Nat got slowly up, looking wild, 
haggard, and scared. 

‘* What am I to do?” he stammered. 

‘*Here,” and a flash of inspiration 
enlightened her; ‘‘ you see that little 
tuft of—mallow is it ?—no matter what 
it is, down there, just at the water's 
edge—no, mo, not that way—down the 
bank just beneath us. Climb down 
and get me that. There’s no danger— 
I could do it myself,” she added, with 
an emotion of irrepressible contempt; 
‘it will give you time to get com- 
posed, and will turn away their atten- 
tion.” 

Poor Nat obeyed as a frightened 
child might do, hardly yet under- 
standing why she wanted him at 
such a moment to perform a feat of 
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climbing. He was awkward enough at 
it, too, for his boots were new and 
very tight, and he had his gloves on, 
and the clayey, crumbling bank was 
rather deep, and there were only little 
brambles and branches to cling to. 
But Marie’s point was gained. If Nat 
were now found puiting and excited, 
there would be sufficient reason for it. 
He was already nearly down to the wa- 
ter’s edge when Professor Clinton, 
Mrs. Benjamin, and Miss Benjamin 
appeared, 

‘“‘Thank heaven!” Lady Disdain 
mentally ejaculated. The thought 
came into her mind that that was the 
first piece of deceit she had ever prac- 
tised, and she began to think that the 
cynical things said of women by old- 
fashioned railers must be true, and 
that the gift of ready deceit is the her- 
itage of all Eve’s daughters. She felt 
terribly inclined to laugh, with a natu- 
ral revulsion of feeling, as she saw 
poor Nathaniel’s awkward and floun- 
dering attempts to get up the bank 
again. 


‘*Mr. Cramp is a gallant cavalier,” 
she said to Professor Clinton, who, 
with his companions, seemed to be 
looking in some wonder at Nat's per- 


formance. ‘‘I admired the little tuft 
of flowers below, near the water, and 
he has kindly gone to get it for me. 
Oh!” for at that moment Nat’s foot 
slipped, and he seemed destined for a 
plunge in the stream. 

‘* He'll fall right in!” said little 
Miss Benjamin, breathless. 

**No; he’s all right,” Professor Clin- 
ton coolly said. ‘* But I say, Cramp, 
you’re not much on climbing—banks 
of clay at least. Here, hold on to 
that.” 

He extended to Nathaniel the crook- 
ed handle of the walking stick he was 
carrying. Nat glanced up at first with 
eyes that meant indignant rejection. 
But at that instant he felt the smooth 
hard soles of the new boots beginning 
io slip again, and in despair he 
clutched the handle of the stick, and 
the stalwart Clinton tugged him safe- 


ly up. 
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**You’re not used to our clayey 
banks yet, Cramp,” Clinton said, smil- 
ing. ‘‘I dare say you have oiten 
scrambled down there, little Mollie ?” 
he asked of Miss Benjamin. 

‘*Oh, yes, Professor Clinton; we all 
do it,” was the prompt answer of the 
little round-eyed maid. ‘* We all coast 
down that bank when the river's 
frozen.” 

** Coasting,” it should be explained 
for the benefit of British youths and 
maidens, is lying upon a little ‘‘ sled ” 
or sleigh which rushes of its own im- 
pulse down some steep and frozen de- 
scent. Usually the owner of the ‘‘ sled” 
brings it to the verge of the descent, 
gives it a push, and then, when it is 
in motion, flings himself on it and is 
borne along with tremendous velocity. 
The regular thing is to sit or lie on it 
feet foremost, but it must be owned 
that the daring spirits of both sexes 
(up to the age say of twelve) find joy 
in flinging themselves face downward 
head foremost, on the flying car. 

‘* Well, I dare say you have. Feet 
foremost or head foremost, Mollie ?” 

‘*Oh, feet foremost, Professor Clin- 
ton—mostly; but sometimes head 
foremost,” added the little lass with a 
slight blush, and yet a certain pride 
in her daring. 

“IT thought as much! Never mind 
your mamma—I dare say she has run 
as great risks in her time. You see, 
Cramp, your feat wasn’t very great.” 

‘**T don’t want to have Mr. Cramp’s 
services and gallantry depreciated, all 
the same,” said Marie. ‘* Thank you, 
Mr. Cramp; I am greatly obliged. 
What very beautiful flowers—and_ pe- 
culiar; at least they seem so to me. 
Now, Professor Clinton, I want you to 
tell me all about these flowers, for I 
don’t think we have anything quite 
like them at home.” 

Thus Marie succeeded in changing 
partners, so to speak, with Mrs. Ben- 
jamin, and she kept with Professor 
Clinton for her escort until the whole 
party came up. No one suspected that 
Nat had been making so painful an 
exhibition of his passion and his folly. 
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Nat disappeared soon from the party, 
making some stammering explanation 
about ‘‘ journalistic labor,” as he 
called it, that had to be accomplished ; 
and he hurried to his quarters in the 
Franklin the most wretched of all 
self-conceited and humiliated men. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘GO AT ONCE |” 

CHRISTMAS PEMBROKE came down 
one morning at the beginning of win- 
ter to his breakfast in the room with 
the painted goddess on the ceiling. 
The moment he entered the room he 
saw one particular letter among others 
lying on his table, and he knew the 
handwriting of Sir John Challoner. 
His face flushed. He seized the letter 
eagerly; and then held it a moment 
unopened in his hand. 

This letter he knew must be in an- 
swer to that one which months ago he 
had sent out to the States, and which, 
after wandering from place to place, 
always arriving just after Challoner 
had left, reached him at last the very 
day when he was leaving San Fran- 
cisco. It was written by Sir John from 
Sacramento, the first town at which 
he and his daughter stopped on their 
way eastward. For this letter Christ- 
mas had waited and waited. It seemed 
out of all possibility, not to say pro- 
priety, that he could take French 
leave of one who had been so kind to 
him as Sir John; he must first have 
his formal sanction and release. This 
was the reason Christmas gave to him- 
self and to Dione Lyle for lingering so 
long in London. But in his heart 
there was another reason, which the 
postscript of his letter to Challoner 
had dimly indicated. He would not 
leave England for ever until he knew 
that Marie Challoner did not believe 
him to be in love with Sybil Jansen. 
It seemed one of the most ridiculous 
of all vanities that he should wish to 
be assured upon that point, and yet he 
would not leave England without be- 
ing assured of it. In his heart there 
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was ‘‘a kind of fighting ” that would 
not let him rest about that story which 
Sir John Challoner had told or sanc- 
tioned—the story of his engagement 
with Miss Jansen. Christmas had not 
told Miss Lyle half what he thought of 
that strange story; and we know that 
she had taken care not to tell him all 
that she thought. Why had Sir John 
Challoner told his daughter, or en- 
couraged her in believing, such a 
story? The thought wounded Christ- 
mas in many ways. Did Sir John 
think so little of the confession Christ- 
mas had made to him—the confession 
of his hopeless love and broken heart 
—for broken the poor lad believed it 
to be—did he think so little of it as to 
make a jest of it? Was he so cruelly 
deceived in Sir John, to whom he 
looked up with so much regard, and 
whom he believed to be so sympa- 
thetic? Or could it be possible that 
Marie Challoner’s father really had 
some deliberate motive in trying to 
make his daughter believe that Christ- 
mas Pembroke was in love with an- 
other woman? This was the doubt 
that sometimes made Christmas trem- 
ble with wild fears and angers, and 
wilder hopes. Many a sleepless hour 
of the night, many a dreamy abstract- 
ed hour of the day, had that thought 
cost him. 

‘*Here is my sentence,” he said to 
himself, taking Sir John’s letter in his 
hand. This is what he read: 


‘*My DEAR PEMBROKE: Since you 
have made up your mind to leave Eng- 
land, I agree with you in thinking 
that any further delay would be a 
waste of time. Do not let anything 
stand in your way so far as the offices 
are concerned. I write by this post 
in order that arrangements may be - 
made for supplying your place. I 
think if I were you I would return to 
Japan by the overland route, and so 
have a passing glimpse at India, etc., 
which you may not soon again have 
an opportunity of seeing. 

‘*Good-by, my dear boy; and God 
bless you. I need not say how glad I 
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should have been if I could have kept 
you always with me. But as you find 
that your own interests require another 
course, it is only for me to speed the 
parting guest. It is a great pleasure 
to me to have made your acquaintance, 
and I shall always look back with in- 
terest upon the time we spent to- 
gether. 

‘*T hope you will write to me when 
you get settled in Japan. 

‘*My daughter joins me in kind re- 
gards and good wishes. Ever, my 
dear Pembroke, 

‘* Your sincere friend, 
‘** Joun CHALLONER.” 


Christmas put the letter down. Then 
he took it up again, and read it over— 
scanned every word of it. No new 
meaning shonethrough it. It was not 
so much a farewell as a dismissal. Had 
Sir John Challoner been turning from 
his doors an over-importunate depend- 
ant, he could not have been more 
coldly imperious in his tone. There 
was no getting over the bitter reality. 


Christmas was simply thrust out of the 
circle of Sir John Challoner’s acquaint- 
ance and bidden to begone. The blood 


rushed into Pembroke’s face. Good 
God! what had he done to deserve 
this? What change had come over 
the man who had always professed 
such friendship and affection for him ? 
Or was Challoner simply insincere from 
first to last? Often and often had 
Dione Lyle hinted as much, and he 
could never be brought to believe it. 
Now ? 

‘*My daughter joins me in kind re- 
gards and good wishes.” 

‘*She never said that !” Christmas 
cried out to his solitude. ‘* She never 
knew of it. She never would have sent 
me off with two or three cold words. 
She would have said something warm 
and friendly, or she would have writ- 
ten a few lines of her own. I know 
she would !—unless he told her what 
I, like a fool, confided to him. But 
even then why should she not feel 
some compassion for me, and say a 
kind parting word, when I am never 
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to come in her way again? Oh, no !— 
she knows nothing about this letter.” 

Christmas set himself resolutely 
down to think this all over, as if it were 
some baffling problem. ‘* There is de- 
ceit in that letter somehow,” he 
thought, ‘‘and it must be found out.” 
Suddenly he jumped out of his chair. 

“Tl not go!” heexclaimed. ‘Til 
not stir from England until I have 
seen her and spoken to her. There’s 
some infernal treachery at work in all 
this. Why did he tell her a lie? Why 
didn’t he tell her I was leaving Eng- 
land? Why does he want to get me 
out of the way before she comes back ?” 

Then there came a depressing reac- 
tion, and he asked himself what was 
the excuse for the wild sort of hope 
that would keep burning within hin— 
the hope that Sir John Challoner had 
some strong motive in preventing 
Marie from seeing him any more. We 
don’t live in the days when flinty- 
hearted fathers can compel their daugh- 
ters to marry, and Miss Challoner did 
not seem the sort of girl who could 
very easily be coerced in any case, 
Still there remained the unmistakable 
fact that for some reason, be it what 
it might, Sir John Challoner was play 
ing off a piece of deceit—even of 
treachery. 

‘*No, come what will,” Christmas 
vowed once more, ‘‘I’ll not go until 
I have seen her. I can only make a 
fool of myself and be laughed at, and 
I don’t care about that.” 

A new life and courage seemed to 
animate him. It was strange how 
completely he had become possessed 
all at once with the conviction of Sir 
John Challoner’s treachery. He had 
not the faintest doubt on that point 
any more. ‘Perhaps if I were wise 
and self-denying,” he thought, ‘I 
would go away all the more quickly, 
and not interfere any more. Suppose 
I find out that her father is an insin- 
cere friend: will that please her or 
make her think any the more of me? 
Can I do anything but mischief by re- 
maining?” Yet he could not shake 
his own resolve. ‘‘I will not go !—I 
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will not go!” he said again and 
again, 

A whole hour must have passed 
away before he thought of looking at 
the other letters on his table. One 
was in the writing of Miss Jansen: 


‘Dear Mr. PemMBroke: Mamma 
has been very ill, but is now better. 
She wonders that you never came to 
see her; but perhaps you did not hear. 
She would be glad if you could come 
to-night, as she wishes to ask your ad- 
vice about something. She sends her 
kind regards. 

‘*Sypr JANSEN.” 

‘*What an idiot Iam!” Christmas 
thought; ‘‘and a shabby, ungrateful 
idiot at that’’—and he mentally used 
an Americanism. For he had to con- 
fess he had rather avoided the Jansens 
of late, fecling a little sore about the 
absurd stories which connected Sybil’s 
name with his, and being ashamed to 
meet Sybil’s eyes. Our youth had 


been brought up so far away from mod- 
ern civilization that he was strangely 
and perhaps savagely modest about 
women, and assumed that every pretty 
girl could have her pick and choice of 
lovers, and that therefore Miss Jan- 
sen could not possibly care to have her 


name connected with his. Therefore 
he had kept out of her way, fearing 
lest she should think he had been vain 
enough to encourage such reports. Be- 
sides of late he had left little inclina- 
tion for women’s society of any kind. 
The small needful gallantries and cour- 
tesies irritated him, and he preferred 
to nurse his pain in sullen solitude. 

A loud and resolute tapping at his 
door disturbed him. Christmas open- 
ed the door, and the martial figure of 
Captain Cameron entered. Our hero 
had not seen the Legitimist since his 
somewhat unsatisfactory return from 
the wars. The Dux redux looked in 
no wise disconcerted. His manner 
was as jaunty, self-reliant, and good- 
humored as ever. He might, so far as 
all appearances went, have just seen 
Don Carlos seated in triumph on his 
ancestral throne. 
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‘Delighted to see you, Pembroke, 
my dear fellow,” Captain Cameron 
said, as he grasped Pembroke’s hand. 
‘*T have been resolving to look in upon 
you this some time. Having breakfast 
—eh? I think you are always having 
breakfast. You young fellows now 
have such healthy appetites.” 

Christmas expressed his satisfaction 
at the sight of Captain Cameron, and 
he thought with a pang that his first 
acquaintance with Sir John Challoner 
was made in that room through Came- 
ron’s introduction. 

‘* But I say, you are not looking all 
right,” Cameron said. ‘‘ Growing 
thin, I think, and pale. Ceasing to be 
a boy, eh? Man’s estate; and a very 
pretty estate it is to succeed to! I'm 
disgusted with the world, Pembroke 
—<isgusted, sir!” 

‘““Well, I don’t know that I am 
greatly charmed with it,” Pembroke 
said, ° 

‘**Poof, my dear fellow, what do you 
know about it? What does a fellow 
of your years know about disappoint- 
ment, and ingratitude, and treachery, 
and all that? A smile from a pretty 
girl, I dare say, would raise you into 
the seventh heaven. Wait till you 
come to my time of life! Wait till 
you have your soul in some great cause, 
and work for it and sacrifice your time 
and your money—and yeur blood, by 
Jove |—and see everything going to 
the dogs—and your advice neglected 
and yourself put aside. Well, well!” 

‘*The Carlist affairs are going bad- 
ly?” 

‘*Badly? Wretchedly. Shameful 
ly. They are blind, sir, mad! Quos 
Deus vvit—but that’s an old quotation. 
I give yon my word, Pembroke, that if 
my advice had been taken, the King 
would have been in Madrid before 
now. Look here; I'll show it all to 
you. You know Spain?” 

‘* No—I am sorry to say I don’t.” 

‘* Never been there? Well, no mat- 
ter. Just see now—follow me. Here 
are the mountains—this toast-rack. 
Very good. Here are our headquar- 
ters—yes, this cruet stand. Now the 
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advance of the Madrilenos is just there 
—jammed up there, sir; in a cleft stick. 
Now, you see what our course ought to 
be.” Captain Cameron paused and 
looked triumphantly at Christmas, 

Christmas studied the field of battle 
with an air of profound interest. 

‘*Of course you see it; a school girl 
couldn’t miss it. There’s the way to 
the capital thrown right open—clear 
as the Thames embankment, by Jove. 
Just make a feint here—swing round 
your left—keep the fellows engaged— 
easy work; and then on with your 
main force slap into Madrid! I show- 
ed it to them, sir; I showed it to them 
just as clearly as I am showing it to 
you now!” 

Christmas thought if that was so, he 
could perhaps excuse the Carlist gen- 
erals for not seeing it precisely at a 
glance. 

‘“*And they couldn’t see it?” 
asked. 

**Couldn't see it? They wouldn’t 
see it, sir. It wouldn’t suit the book 
of some of them—oh, no! What 
would become of the influence of cer- 
tain persons—I mention no names—of 
certain persons over his Majesty ” (and 
Cameron performed a military salute 
in honor of the absent prince), ‘‘if a 
foreigner, a mere foreigner, were to be 
allowed to show the way to victory ? 
No, no; that would never do. You 
have no idea, Pembroke—you can have 
no idea—of the jealousy of these 
Spaniards where a foreigner is con- 
cerned, I believe they would rather 
be whipped by a Spaniard than led to 
victory by a foreigner. So I left them. 
What could Ido? You heard that I 
was taken prisoner by the other fel- 
lows ?” 

‘* Yes, I heard that, 
stir over here.” 

‘Stir? Ishould think it did. But 
England is of no account now. I al- 
most wish they had shot me, Pem- 
broke, just to see whether anything 
could arouse England to a sense of 
her degradation. We are pigeon-liv- 
ered, my good fellow, and lack gall to 
make oppression bitter—Shakespeare, 


he 


It made some 
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you know. You can have no idea 
what they think of us in other coun- 
tries, They laugh at us. This affair 
of mine created quite a sensation in 
the United States, I can tell you.” 

‘* Indeed ¢” 

‘“*Oh, yes. Isabel—Mrs. Seagraves, 
you know—has had some American 
papers sent to her with some splendid 
leading articles on the Cameron affair, 
as they call it. I have the papers— 
published in a city called Padua—evi- 
dently a very important journal— 
pitching into England terribly for her 
want of spirit. I havea strong notion 
myself that the articles were inspired, 
you know, from the White House. 
General Grant must know my name 
well enough; he must have heard of 
me when I fought under poor Robert 
Lee for the flag of the Stars and Bars; 
and I know he wants to pick a quarrel 
with England.” 

Christmas had received some news- 
papers containing articles with Natty 
Cramp’s name written in Nathaniel’s 
handwriting at the bottom, and com- 
ing from New Padua. He therefore 
did not feel quite so confident about 
the inspiration of the White House. 
But he was not inclined to get. into 
any discussion, or to dash Captain 
Cameron’s opinion of his own interna- 
tional importance. 

‘* Well, all that is past and gone,” 
the brave Cameron resumed; ‘‘and I 
looked in to talk about you and not 
about me. Isabel tells me you are 
leaving England.” 

‘* Yes, I think so—before long.” 

‘¢Quite right, my boy! England’s 
no place for a man of spirit any longer. 
Where are you going?” 

‘*Back to my old ground—Japan, I 
think.” 

** Japan ? 
Japan? To be sure; 


Well, yes—let me see. 
why not? I 
have an idea of offering my military 
experiences and services somewhere. 
I thought of Siam—and I thought of 
China; and I have been thinking too 


a good deal of Brazil. I wonder would 
there be a good opening in Japan ? 
There’s nothing to hold me to Europe 
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any more. I am afraid the cause of 
Legitimacy is lost, Pembroke, for our 
generation ! Have you heard from the 
Challoners ? ” 

‘*‘T had a letter from Sir John this 
morning,” Christmas said, with a pang 
shooting through him. 

‘*They’re coming home very soon 
Vidal tells me. You know she’s going 
to be married to him—Dear Lady Dis- 
dain, we used to call her.” 

‘*Yes, I know.” 

**T suppose it’s a good match for 
both parties? Challoner has plenty 
of money, and the young fellow has 
family and rank, and all that. But I 
don’t know; I shouldn’t like it if I 
were her father—I think. Should 
you 9” 

‘*T don’t know much about him.” 

‘*Oh, he’s all well enough for our 
time. He ought to be a gentleman; 
but what does a gentleman want mix- 
ing himself up with stock-jobbing 


speculations, and theatres, and actress- 
es, and harlequins, and all that sort of 


thing? Leta man be in business—if 
he can’t help it; all right. But if you 
are a gentleman, continue to be one, I 
say. It’s all right, however, I dare 
say. They know best. He’s well 
enough for our time, But I shouldn’t 
have thought Marie Challoner would 
care about him.” 

‘*He’s a good-looking fellow,” said 
Pembroke generously; ‘‘and clever, I 
believe.” 

‘* Good-looking ! yes, like a fiddler 
or a dancing-master. Clever! a sort 
of cross between a stockbroker’s clerk 
and a third-class painter. And that’s 
the son of an earl, the scion of a noble 
house, sir, nowadays! And that’s to 
be my dear little Lady Disdain’s hus- 
band! Well, it’s no affair of mine. 
I say, Pembroke, why the deuce didn’t 
you make love to her yourself? You’re 
a deuced deal more like a gentleman 
and an earl’s son than he is, Tell you 
what, you might have had a chance. 
Think of Jock o’ Hazledean.” 

Pembroke made no answer to this 
suggestion, and Captain Cameron took 
his leave after a while, promising to 
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look in again very soon and talk with 
his young friend on the possibility of 
there being a good opening in Japan 
for the brains and sword of the experi- 
enced soldier of a lost cause. 

‘*Everything fails us in life,” Pem- 
broke thought, ‘‘ but self-conceit ! If 
all else fails with me, I shall try to 
persuade myself that the world was 
unable to appreciate me. I believe a 
man is capable of dying consoled alone 
in a garret if he has self-conceit to 
comfort him. That is really human- 
ity’s last friend !” 

But Pembroke was now far from be- 
ing all unhappy, even though the 
thought that Sir John Challoner had 
been treacherous was bitter, and seemed 
te shake the realities of things. A 
new hope was exciting his brain and 
filling his heart. There was something 
yet to be done before he wholly suc- 
cumbed and disappeared. If Sir John 
Challoner had been treacherous to him, 
he was released from all fealty. His 
heart echoed again and again the 
words of Captain Cameron, and he 
did not believe that Ronald Vidal was 
worthy of Marie, or that she could 
have loved him. A thousand little 
memories crowded back upon him, 
conspicuous among them the memory 
of her pale, weary expression when he 
saw her last, that day in Mrs. Sea- 
graves’s house, and of the touch of her 
hand when she said ‘‘ Good-by !” 

‘*She doesn’t care for him,” he said 
aloud in his excitement. ‘‘I am not 
an idiot—any more. She does not 
care for him; I know that much at 
least |” ' 

He felt a strange lightness all 
through him; the exalted sensation of 
a man who finds that there is one last 
chance, yet one blow to be struck, one 
decision to be given; and that, let it 
fall as it will, all the old chapters of 
life are closed for him. Let it end 
this way, let it end that, a new life 
begins. If only the time would pass 
quickly over! It is the interval that 
is hard to bear. 

Christmas went down to the city 
treading upon air, and took formal 
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leave of his business connection with 
the house of Challoner, and ascertained 
the exact date when Sir John was ex- 
pected to return to England. He was 
pervaded and sustained by a strong 
resolution which he could not have set 
forth in plain words for the life of 
him. Did he propose to rush in at 
the last moment and carry off Marie 
Challoner like young Lochinvar? Did 
he think to break in on her bridal 
party like Edgar Ravenswood? Did 
he expect that an inundation would 
arise somehow and wash Marie Chal- 
loner out of her engagement with Ro- 
nald Vidal and into the arms of him 
who conceived himself a worthier 
lover, as happens to one of Mr. Charles 
Reade’s heroines? No; he did not 
propose or expect anything of the 
kind. All his excitement and his 


recklessness of meaner considerations 
came out of his resolve—that at least 
he would speak with her once again, 


that she should know how he loved 
her, and that he would live and die 
loving her. Then he wouid take what 
happened. Let her then dismiss him 
to the other end of the earth. At least 
she would have known that he loved 
her, and only she would have spoken 
his sentence. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

ANOTHER PIOUS PARENTAL FRAUD. 

Poor Sybil Jansen sat long and 
wearily at her window waiting that 
evening for the coming of Christmas 
Pembroke. The once ardent and dis- 
interested priestess of the future, 
whose whole soul was concerned in 
the mission of women and the perfec- 
tion of the human race, had grown 
very morbid and discontented. She 
found her hopes of the coming time 
as unsatisfying as the applauses of 
Avenir Hall. She had not seen Pem- 
broke for some time. He never went 
to Mrs. Seagraves’s Sunday afternoons 
now, and was seen no more at Avenir 
Hall. But Sybil had heard that Miss 
Challoner was soon to be married to 
Ronald Vidal, and there was just 

20 
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enough of comfort in that to prevent 
her from ever settling down contented 
to take up the thread of her old career. 

Mrs. Jansen had seen her daughter’s 
condition. She understood it only too 
well. But the mother and daughter 
never spoke on the subject. Mrs, 
Jansen watched her daughter's eyes as 
they turned eagerly now and then of 
evenings toward the door when 4 
knock was heard. He did not come, 
and Mrs. Jansen went so far as to try 
a pious little fraud. She invented to 
herself some excuse for believing that 
she wanted Mr. Pembroke’s advice, 
and she bade Sybil write tohim. The 
mother had something of a reward 
when she saw her daughter’s cheek 
color with pleasure and a kind of 
shame. What was the good of asking 
him to come for one evening, one hour 
more? Only somebody in love, or the 
mother of somebody in love, could tell. 
What was the good of that last ride 
together, which yet Mr. Browning’s 
lover thought better worth than all 
the dreams of poet, artist, or states- 
man ? 

Well, Christmas Pembroke came 
that evening. His own excited and 
exalté condition made him animated 
and sympathetic. He looked very 
handsome. There was, with all his 
masculine strength of frame, and what 
seemed to the Jansens his world-wide 
travels and experiences, a certain boy- 
ish simplicity and freshness which 
mede him peculiarly attractive. He 
seemed to be absolutely without affec- 
tation or even self-consciousness. Mrs. 
Jansen, for her own part, had con- 
ceived a sort of maternal affection for 
him, and felt his absence, and thought 
that his friendly smile, generally with 
a tinge of boyish blush accompanying 
it, lighted up their melancholy room. 
But Mrs. Jansen had clear enough 
eyes, for all her mother’s partiality, 
and she did not see in the young man 
any sign of more than friendship for 
her daughter. Yet she had practised 
her pious little fraud, and induced 
him to come that evening, and was 
glad when he came. 
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The business on which she wished 
to consult him was not much—did not 
even look to be much, It concerned 
the investment of some small, small 
savings bank in some Eastern railway 
project, which made Christmas trem- 
ble to hear of. Heavens! with what 
superfluous elaboration of argument 
and energy of description he showed 
Mrs. Jansen that such a scheme could 
not by any possibility begin to pay for 
at least fifty years, supposing it ever, 
by any rare combination of fortune 
and skill, to be made to pay at all. 
Christmas had not the least suspicion 
that any arriére-pensée or pious fraud 
lurked in the mind of the good and 
anxious woman to whom he was ex- 
pounding the principles on which 
alone such projects could be made to 
pay. Sometimes, in enforcing his ar- 
gument, he addressed himself to Sybil, 
in order to have her assent and her 
attention too. 

‘*But Miss Jansen doesn’t care for 


all these dry unpoetic details,” he 
said, fearing that he was wearying the 
young woman. 

** Sybil is very, very fond of hearing 
anything that instructs her,” Mrs. 
Jansen hastened to say. 

‘*You explain it all so well,” Sybil 


herself said gently. ‘‘I begin to be 
afraid we women have not the heads 
for business that you men have.” This 
was a meek propitiatory concession to 
the stronger sex, which a year ago the 
young Hypatia would not have be- 
lieved herself capable of making. It 
was something very like a hauling 
down of the colors. 

‘* Well, you see, this is the sort of 
thing I have always been working at,” 
the unconscious Christmas replied. 
‘*In Japan perhaps a project like that 
may work well. I may be able to give 
you some information, or put you in 
the way of doing something.” (He 
was really quite concerned about the 
small means which their frank dis- 
closures showed them to have. He 
considered himself poor, but he was a 
young Croesus compared with Sybil 
Jansen.) ‘I shall be a good deal in 
that line when I go back to Japan.” 
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‘*But are you going back really?” 
Mrs. Jansen asked. , 

**Oh, yes; L intend to go back very 
soon.” 

‘* You are tired of us already ?” 

‘*No, indeed; but I don’t seem to 
find my right place here; and I feel 
somehow asif I were driven back. It’s 
just that, Mrs. Jansen. I can’t stay.” 

The little servant came in at that 
moment and brought some message to 
Mrs. Jansen, who thereupon excused 
herself, said she would return immedi- 
ately, and left the room. 

Sybil had risen, and was standing 
near the hearth. Christmas was seat- 
ed at the table, with the papers which 
he had been looking through lying be- 
fore him. He rose and went toward 
the hearth also, where the fire was 
burning brightly, and Sybil was busy- 
ing, or seeming to busy, herself in pre- 
paring tea. His heart was touched 
with regret for the kind and simple 
friends whom he was so soon to lose 
for ever; the modest and quiet little 
household of mother and daughter, 
who were so poor, so good, so friendly 
to him, and whom he was not to see 
any more. 

‘* Yes, I am sorry to leave England,” 
he said. 

‘* Why should you be sorry ?” Sybil 
asked, without looking up. ‘‘I wish 
I were a man and could leave Eng- 
land.” 

‘* Where do you wish to go?” 

‘*Anywhere. I don’t care—any- 
where out of this—away, far away.” 

‘* Well, I suppose we are restless be- 
ings, most of us. But I feel sorry, too.” 

‘*T don’t see what you have to be 
sorry for. You lose nothing.” 

‘*T lose some very dear friends,” the 
young man said softly. 

‘* Oh, friends are nothing. You will 
soon forget your friends,” 

‘*T shall not forget you——” 

Sybil’s cheek glowed and her hand 
trembled. 

‘* Nor your mother.” 

Sybil shrugged her shoulders. 

‘* You will not think much about us. 
It is not we, Mr. Pembroke, who are 
driving you out of England.” 
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‘*No, indeed! Who ever thought 
of such a thing? Why should you 
drive me out of England ?” 

** Tsaid so,” the young Hypatia went 
on viciously. ‘‘I said it was not we 
who are driving you away.” 

‘*“Why, of course not. 
driving me away.” 

‘*Oh, yes; somebody is.” And Sybil 
shrugged her shoulders again. ‘‘I 
know quite well.” 

‘“*Come now, tell me what you 
mean.” 

‘*T know that you are broken-heart- 
ed and despairing, and that you are 
flying to the desert—and—all that. 
You are off to the wars again, like the 
sentimental youth in the song, because 
the lady you love is to be a bride with 
a diadem on her brow! What feeble 
creatures you men are! You are al- 
ways making yourselves ridiculous 
about some woman. There now—you 
are angry !” 

‘*No, Tam not angry,” said Christ- 
mas, feeling, however, a good deal 
embarrassed, and wondering why a 
kind and clever girl could descend to 
such commonplace and trivial teasing; 
‘‘and this is an old story of yours, 
Miss Jansen—I am used to it now. It 
doesn’t disturb me.” 

**T don’t want to annoy you,” she 
said, ‘‘ especially as you are going 
away—and we have not so many 
friends. Weare not rich and sought 
after like the lady who is to be a bride 
with the diadem upon her brow! 
Well, let us say no more about her— 
only it is no use your trying to conceal 
from me the real cause of your return- 
ing to Japan. That sort of thing may 
deceive mamma, but not me.” 

‘“*But I don’t want to deceive any 

one, and least of all such friends as 
you and your mother.” 
' “Then why invent excuses? Why 
evade? Have men no courage? If I 
were a man, I should not feel asham- 
ed dg 

‘*But, Miss Jansen, in heaven's 
name,” Christmas asked warmly, 
**ashamed of what?” 

** Ashamed of being in love and of 
being disappointed—thrown over for 


Nobody is 
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a greater lover—for the son of an earl ! 
There! Of course I know that you 
are in love with her—with Miss Chal- 
loner; and that you are leaving Eng- 
land because you can’t endure the idea 
of seeing her married to Another, as 
the romances say.” 

Sybil’s eyes were sparkling, and 
her lips were trembling. It must be 
owned that at the moment Christmas 
thought her an ill-natured and vehe- 
ment little person, and wondered why, 
if she believed all she said, she did 
not sympathize with him rather than 
thus rail upon him. He drew a great 
breath, and then faced the situation 
boldly. 

‘“‘If I were in love with her,” he 
said gravely—‘‘Tll not mention her 
name, Miss Jansen—I don’t think we 
have any right to mention her name in 
talk like this—if I were in love with 
her, and were thrown over, as you 
say, that would be a great misfortune 
for me—would it not ¢” 

‘**T suppose so.” 

** Suppose you had a brother, and it 
were his case—it might be, you know— 
would you not feel sorry for him and 
try to cover his misfortune, and to 
lighten it if you could? Yes, I know 
you would, for I know that you have a 
good heart.” 

‘* How do you know ?” 

‘““T can see what you are to your 
mother, and I know well enough. Put 
me in your brother's place 

‘*Oh, in one’s brother’s case, one 
would know the truth.” 

‘*Well, you may know the truth 
from me if you will. I am not asham- 
ed, and I had rather you did know the 
truth than hear you talk—in that way. 
I never was thrown over for a richer 
lover. It never entered into Miss— 
into Aer mind—to think of me as a 
lover. I never thought of putting 
myseif forward in such a way. I 
never thought myself worthy! But, 
if you will know all—well, I can’t 
conceive how any man could be 
brought so near her and so often as I 
have been—without loving her! 
There, you have the whole truth; and 
that’s all!” 
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Christmas stared doggedly at the 
fire. Poor Sybil was cold, pale, and 
trembling. Her excitable tempera- 
ment had so nearly betrayed her! 
She felt penitent, ashamed, degraded ; 
and yet, as he stood there, so full of 
jealous pains and futile anger and 
love. 

‘* You'll not forgive me,” she said at 
last in trembling tones, ‘‘ for speaking 
in such away! You think me mean 
and malicious.” 

‘Oh, no,” Christmas said, turning to 
her; ‘‘I am not so unreasonable, Miss 
Jansen; I don’t bear malice.” 

‘“*You mean that Jdo?” she said 
piteously. ‘ 

‘*No, no; I didn’t mean that; I 
know that what you said was mere 
badinage.” 

“I didn’t know,” the poor little 
priestess pleaded, ‘‘ how serious it was. 
I didn’t know that you cared—for her 
—so very much—as all that.” 

Christmas took her hand in signal 
of complete forgiveness. It was very 
cold. She drew it quietly away. 

‘*T should not like you to think 
badly of me,” she went on; ‘‘I am 
not mean and spiteful and small-mind- 
ed, Mr. Pembroke—like so many wo- 
men. At leastI try not to be. But I 
am unhappy—in many ways; and dis- 
appointed; and people don’t like me, 
and think I am unwomanly—because I 
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make speeches and all that—and I am 
not unwomanly ! Oh, no—only much 
too womanly, I think—and you think 
now, perhaps ?” 

‘*T never thought you unwomanly,” 
said downright Christmas; ‘‘I told 
you this moment that I knew what a 
kind, good heart you had.” 

‘Thank you very much. Well, I 
am glad you are not angry with me. 
Now, when mamma comes back she 
will ask you, of course, to stay this 
evening with us and have tea.” 

ee Yes ? ” 

‘* Well—please don’t stay. Don’t! 
You must have some pleasanter place 
to go; and we should be so dull.” 

Christmas was beginning an ener- 
getic protest. 

‘*No—please don’t stay. I had 
rather you didn’t. I am not very well 
—and you don’t mind ‘—you are not 
offended? Thank you a thousand 
times. We shall see you some other 
time—perhaps—before you go.” 

So when Mrs. Jansen returned and 
asked Christmas to stay, he excused 
himself and went away. That night 
poor Sybil sobbed and.cried a good 
deal in her mother’s arms, and her 
mother for the first time was allowed 
to know all without pretence at con- 
cealment. 

That was the end of poor Mrs. Jan- 
sen’s pious little fraud. 
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A LEGEND OF THE MORVAN, 


Bg the Nivernaise 

Fell upon her evil days: 
Seven children to be fed, 
Only two to find them bread. 
Sometimes in her heart she said, 
‘*Would that I had never wed; 
Would that some of these were dead!” 

Genevieve ! oh, Genevicve ! 


Wearily the days went by. 
Drooping head and languid eye, 
Crying babes and hungry sire, 
Meagre food and scanty fire— 
Life was torment drear and dire; 
Riches were her heart’s desire. 
Genevieve ! oh, Genevieve ! 
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Féte-Dieu dawned serene and still. 

Forth she wandered to the hill— 

Wandered up the Fairy Way, 

Carrying baby Désirée. 

In the village church to-day 

All the rest have gone to pray; 

Blessed words she could not say. 
Genevieve! oh, Genevieve ! 


Pink and sweet the roses wave, 

Wreathed above the Fairy Cave. 

*Tis to-day the fated hour 

Fairy fetters lose their power. 

Open door and haunted bower 

Tempt her in to seek their dower. 
Genevieve ! oh, Genevieve ! 


From her arms the child she set 

On a table carved of jet, 

With an apple in her hold; 

For the floor was strewed with gold— 

Gold and gems of price untold, 

Gems and jewels manifold, 

At her feet like pebbles rolled. 
Genevieve ! oh, Genevicve ! 


Suddenly she heard a knell. 
Could it be the compline bell ? 
Ah! if once those rites were o’er, 
Fairy spells would close the door; 
She should never find it more. 
Out she rushed with all her store. 
Genevieve ! oh, Genevieve ! 


Loud the bell for complines rung; 
Loud the doors together swung. 
“* Ah, my baby! left behind !” 
Nothing answered but the wind. 
Key nor latchet could she find: 
Then what anguish tore her mind ! 
Loud she raved at fate unkind. 
Genevieve ! oh, Genevicve ! 


From her garments’ weighted fold 
Down she scattered gems and gold. 
‘Oh, the little baby face ! 

Oh, the tender baby grace ! 

Evil soul, distract and base: 
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Worthless jewels in her place !” 
Genevieve ! oh, Geneviéve ! 


Sore she wept and loud did pray, 
Till the priest came up that way. 
** Father ! father ! pray for me; 
Bid the saints look down to see 
All my dreadful misery; 
Curst my wish comes back to me. 
Cry for help, if help there be !” 
Genevieve ! oh, Genevieve ! 


** Mary, Mother, help!” he said; 

**Give thee both thy babe and bread. 

Seek the treasure night and day. 

When thou findest waif and stray, 

In the cave thy burden lay: 

So thy curse shall pass away.” 
Genevieve ! oh, Genevieve ! 


Moonlit midnight, noon and morn 

Saw her at her search forlorn: 

On her knees in patient pain, 

Through the forest, brake, and plain, 

Now in snow, and now in rain— 

Never did she seek in vain; 

All at length she found again. 
Genevieve! oh, Genevieve ! 


Now the Féte-Dieu comes once more, 

And beside the cavern door 

With the treasure doth she wait, 

As a soul at heaven's dear gate, 

Meek, repentant, desolate; 

But one gift she asks of fate. 
Genevieve! oh, Genevieve ! 


Suddenly the doors unclose. 

Blooming like a tiny rose, 

As the year were but a day, 

On the table Désirée 

With her apple sits at play. 

Ah! who tears the child away ! 

Flings the treasure where it lay, 

With but one wild word to say— 

** Désirée ! my Désirée !” 
Genevicve ! oh, Genevicve ! 

Rose Terry Cooke. 





THROUGH UTAH. 


I. 

AST summer and autumn com- 
prised our second season in 

Utah. Accompanied by my wife, I 
had leisurely travelled over the north- 
ern part of the territory, advancing 
into Idaho, where we passed the de- 
lightful month of August, at the com- 
paratively unknown but wonderfully 
health-restoring Soda Springs. Thence 
we journeyed south and east, through 
the Bear Lake district and along the 
banks of that water, rivalling in trans- 
parent beauty and grand surroundings 
Lake George, Tahoe, or Geneva. Com- 


ing down from those lofty plains, six 
thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, we emerged through Logan cafion 
amid an indescribable magnificence of 
scenery, and found our way to the city 
of Salt Lake, from whence we had 


taken our departure. 

This journey of several hundred 
miles had been chiefly accomplished 
on horseback, by which pleasant and 
exhilarating method of travelling we 
had been enabled to see more of the 
country and to form more correct ideas 
of its peculiar people, than by observa- 
tion in any other way. 

We were everywhere most hospita- 
bly entertained, in a region which for- 
tunately for our purpose was general- 
ly without hotels. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to remark that as ladies are 
more communicative with each other 
than with a sex less accustomed to 
questions and answers, I had unsur- 
passed opportunities for obtaining in- 
formation of domestic affairs. The im- 
pressions of that tour were given to the 
readers of the New York ‘‘ Evening 
Post,” and I now propose to furnish 
similar but more general experiences 
of the country and people of western 
and southern Utah. We were told that 
as we had hitherto seen only Salt Lake 
City and the northern part of the ter- 
ritory, our favorable opinions would be 


dissipated when we beheld the igno- 
rance, poverty, and degradation of the 
south; but we found that those who 
gave us this information possessed the 
first of these characteristics themselves. 

We are constrained to admit that 
notwithstanding the abnormal practice 
of matrimony which prevails in many 
families, the Mormons as a class are, 
with this single exception, a virtuous, 
industrious, happy, and religious peo- 
ple. In very many respects their tra- 
ducers might improve their own lives 
by imitating theirs. In this series of 
papers, when it comes in my way to 
remark upon the society into which we 
were thrown, I shall do so with the 
same impartiality I have heretofore en- 
deavored to maintain. That there may 
be no misunderstanding of my senti- 
ments, I will say in the outset that I 
consider the practice of polygamy a 
dark stain upon an otherwise attrac- 
tive picture, a crime against the law of 
the land, and a serious drawback to the 
prosperity of Utah. Most ardently de- 
siring its abolition, Iam opposed to all 
Congressional legislation intended to 
accomplish it, but in reality conducing 
to its continuance, 

I do not know if slavery could have 
been brought to an end without war, 
but we are all aware that there was a 
class of patriots who preferred to end 
it in that way, and whose rancor has 
not abated with its extinction, There 
is a similar spirit abroad as opposed to 
polygamy. There are ‘‘ Gentile ring” 
politicians in Utab, and there are igno- 
rant and fanatical politicians in Wash- 
ington. The former desire revolution- 
ary trouble from selfish motives, and 
the latter legislate in accordance with 
their wishes chiefly from ignorance or 
acraving for popularity. The intent 
of the one and the practice of the other 
is only evil, and that continually. 

Of course argument would be wasted 
on the men who compose the political 
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ring of Salt Lake City, but it may not 
be in vain to appeal to our national 
legislators, and to ask them to abstain 
from forcible measures when the end 
can be attained more readily by simply 
leaving polygamy to the omnipotent 
jurisdiction of railroads and fashions, 
and to the common sense of the rising 
and more cultured generation who, see- 
ing its evil influences on their parents, 
are almost universally opposed to it. 

Scarcely a traveller on the pleasure 
trip to California omits to spend a day 
or two at Salt Lake. In a short stay 
tourists are scarcely able to form cor- 
rect opinions of everything they see 
and hear, although they often persuade 
themselves that they have acquired the 
fullest information. Yet they do suc- 
ceed in furnishing the press with such 
abundant descriptions of the town and 
its immediate surroundings, that I 
should not be thanked for again trav- 
elling over their narrow but well-beaten 
paths. 

I prefer to take my readers at once 
on excursions similar to those I have 
already mentioned. These too were 
accomplished generally in wagons and 
on horseback, in the same company 
and with the same advantages. 

Without more preface, we will leave 
the city on a pleasant day about the 
close of September last, and as we 
travel west and south we will see the 
Great Salt Lake, the mountains, the 
valleys, the mines, and the people. 

The distance from Salt Lake City to 
Ophir cajion is fifty-five miles. When 
the Utah Western railroad is com- 
pleted so far as contemplated, this will 
be one of the most agreeable excur- 
sions from the city. Then it was a te- 
dious dusty drive in the stage-coach. 
Still, there are many pleasant views to 
be had from the road, which passes 
across the long desert wastes and over 
the spurs of rugged mountains. I 
shall have more to say of the railroad 
system of Utah in the course of this 
narrative, In no part of the Union has 
it been so economically or profitably 
developed under more discouraging 
conditions, 
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Isolated from the outside world of 
business, a self-dependent people, con- 
stantly under the ban of their country- 
men, who claim a higher standard of 
virtue and civilization, the Mormons 
have been stimulated by circumstances 
to display a wonderful energy. 

When the Union Pacific railroad ex- 
tended itself to the confines of their 
territory, they at once realized the ad- 
vantages that would accrue to them 
from connection with it. The ‘‘ Utah 
Central,” uniting the Union and Cen- 
tral Pacifics with Salt Lake, a distance 
south of thirty-eight miles, was imme- 
diately commenced ; the Utah Southern 
has since been extended seventy-seven 
miles still further to the south, and will 
soon reach the southern limits of the 
territory. Three narrow-gauge roads, 
of from fifteen te twenty-five miles in 
length, are profitably operated in con- 
nection with this main trunk, and now 
the Utah Western is fairly under way, 
and by the next season will have been 
finished forty-five miles, to Stockton 
Lake, the nearest practicable approach 
to the rich mining districts of Ophir 
and Dry cafions. This country is ad- 
mirably adapted to the construction 
and profitable running of narrow- 
gauge roads. The cheapness of the 
grading, the iron, and the equipment 
will combine to greatly lessen their 
first cost and running expenses. 

Experience gained on the roads pre- 
viously built has enabled the projec- 
tors of the Utah Western to avoid mis- 
takes and to adopt such improvements 
that an absolute success will be in- 
sured. The grade of this road being 
less than that of any of the others, and 
the mining regions to which it advances 
being the most profitable localities of 
Utah, give it superior advantages 
above them all. 

Whatever may have been the calcu- 
lations of Brigham Young in secluding 
his people from the world before the 
idea of a Pacific railroad was enter- 
tained, he is certainly now a progres- 
sive railroad man. His sons are en- 
thusiastically devoted to such objects, 
and none of them have evinced more 
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‘ sagacity and emergy in this respect 
than John W. Young, to whom the 
Utah Western owes its inception and 
accomplishment. He has succeeded 
by his personal address and high char- 
acter in overcoming the senseless pre- 
judices of Eastern capitalists against 
the safety of investment among the 
Mormons, and has shown them, to their 
own advantage, that a Mormon gentle- 
man can understand business as well as 
if he had been educated in Wall street, 
and what is better, he can conduct it 
more honorably. We reached the 
shores of the Great Lake after a drive 
of three hours. Such is the optical il- 
lusion caused by this rarefied atmo- 
sphere, that the city, left eighteen 
miles behind us, seemed to be only 
four or five miles distant, the houses 
being distinctly visible. The forma- 
tion of the land contributes to this de- 
ception, ridges of mountains running 
north and south, and enclosing valleys 
of a width of about twenty-five miles, 
with no intervening elevations. We 
drove for an hour along the southern 
bank of Salt Lake, fanned by the breath 
of its sea air, and looking over its waste 
of waters dotted with mountain islands. 
It required but little imagination to 
transport ourselves to the shores of the 
Atlantic, for extending as it does nine- 
ty miles to the north, no land could be 
seen beyond the line of the clearly 
defined horizon. Some years ago a 
steamboat of three hundred tons was 
built for freight and passenger traffic, 
in connection with the Union and Cen- 
tral Pacific roads; but her fair pros- 
pects were ruined by the construction 
of the Utah Central, and she now lies 
at the wharf, her only value being her 
aid in making our imaginary ocean 
seem more real. How this great basin 
of salt water came to be deposited in 
the interior of the continent, has been 
a study for geographers and natural- 
ists. The changes that are taking 
place in its character at the present day 
are observed with much interest. It 
was first discovered by a party of trap- 
pers long before the religious discovery 
of Joseph Smith. When they had 
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tasted of its waters they supposed that 
it was an arm of the sea coming in from 
the Gulf of California; but on their at- 
tempt to sail into the Pacific by that 
route, they experienced the same dis- 
appointment that fell upon the Dutch- 
men in their exploration of the North 
river, although they might have been 
led to the same conclusions from dif- 
ferent tests. 

The trappers should have realized 
that the water was too salt, and the 
Dutchmen should have found that the 
water was too fresh to communicate 
with the Pacific ocean, Salt making 
has been a business of greet import- 
ance on the banks of the lake since the 
occupation of this territory by the 
Mormons. The water is so densely sa- 
line that it is impossible for a body to 
find the bottom. 

It is a capital place to acquire the 
art of swimming with perfect safety. 
In former times three barrels of water 
left to evaporate would produce one 
barrel of salt; but the freshening with- 
in the last twenty years has so weaken- 
ened it that now four barrels of it are 
required to obtain that quantity. It 
has become fresh, therefore, in a pro- 
portion of somewhat more than one 
per cent. yearly. Hence it follows that 
in less than one hundred years the 
name of Great Salt Lake should be 
changed; for by this time it will, like 
Mormonism, be cleared of all its impu- 
rities. I have previously noticed the 
regular water lines, called benches, 
which are so distinctly defined on all 
the mountain ranges surrounding these 
various valleys, and which afford such 
unmistakable evidence that in former 
days they enclosed vast inland seas, 
The deep alkaline soil of the bottoms 
has led to the supposition that these 
seas were of salt water, and that all of 
them excepting this have been com- 
pletely evaporated, Salt Lake being 
the sole survivor, and that being des- 
tined to dwindle to a puddle and then 
todry upforever. But the last part of 
this theory is negatived by the evident 
intention of the lake to assume some- 
what of its original proportions; while 
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it is becoming fresher, it is growing 
larger. Within the twenty-seven years 
that the country around it has been 
settled, it has encroached all along its 
low banks nearly a mile upon the land 
and deepened five feet. Several fine 
farms are now permanently under wa- 
ter, and the road on which we travel- 
led has been moved far inward to ac- 
commodate its aggressiveness. At the 
sametime that this change is going on, 
atmospheric causes for a part of it are 
apparent. The climate is becoming 
more mild, although it is still exces- 
sively dry. But each succeeding sea- 
son brings a greater rainfall. This has 
doubled within twelve years. 

The lake is fed by Bear river on the 
north and Jordan on the south, besides 
some small rivulets that find their way 
into it. Every year their volumes in- 
crease, and contribute to the filling up 
of the great basin into which they pour 
themselves. Notwithstanding _ this, 
the increase of the lake cannot be thus 


accounted for, as they are still but in- 


significant streams. It must be true 
that new fresh-water fountains have 
burst out from the bottom, and are the 
chief causes of the increase. A like 
phenomenon has produced the lake 
near which we afterward passed at 
Stockton, where on the ground en- 
camped upon by Connor's army there 
is now a body of water two miles square 
and of considerable depth. If these 
changes go on as they have com- 
menced, the Zion of Brigham Young 
will ere long become completely sub- 
merged. His enemies will say that a 
second flood has been commissioned to 
overflow the desert that he has reclaim- 
ed, because of the sins of the people, 
and that like Sodom and Gomorrah 
these modern cities of the plain have 
been overwhelmed as a punishment for 
their unnatural crimes. But those 
judgments are yet afar off. Brigham 
teaches that when Utah is destroyed all 
the earth will perish likewise, except- 
ing that favored spot, Jackson county, 
Missouri. There it was that a divine 
revelation commanded him to build a 
temple which, although destroyed by 
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the ruthless Gentiles, is destined to 
rise again from its ashes. All the low 
lands around it will rise at the same 
time, and the chosen remnant of man- 
kind will flock to this elevated pla- 
teau, from whence, like Noah looking 
over the bulwarks of the ark, they 
shall behold the drowning Gentiles 
struggling in the deep waters, while 
Mormons, in dry, white robes, with 
harps in their hands, shall touch the 
strings like heroes, in mockery at the 
ruin of the universe. Then Jackson 
county itself is to be caught up, and 
its glorified saints are to be distributed 
among the stars of the firmament, 
where with crowns on their heads they 
are to reign for ever and ever. Thus 
the gradual rise of Salt Lake is not an 
indication of their destruction, but a 
harbinger of their glory. 

Leaving Salt Lake far behind us, our 
way led over the spur of the Oquirrh 
ridge, which there terminates and 
forms the eastern boundary of Tooele 
valley. Soon after we had dined at 
a wretched ‘‘half-way” house, we 
came in sight of the pretty little town 
of Tooele, that springs into life by the 
side of a mountain stream, enriching 
it by its irrigation and presenting it in 
beautiful contrast with the surround- 
ing desert waste. It is not like a town 
laid out in blocks and squares, but it 
is literally an accumulation of garden 
spots. Each house is surrounded by 
the foliage of fruit trees and vines, al- 
most hiding it in their leafy bowers. 
These were loaded down with apples, 
pears, peaches, melons, and grapes, 
which, being gathered, are dried and 
preserved for use and exportation. 
Entering one of the gardens, we were 
offered an abundance of the delicious 
produce, The peaches were large and 
luscious—quite equal in flavor to those 
gathered on the Delaware. 

This little village, now so peaceful 
and quiet, was lately the scene of in- 
tense political excitement; the news- 
papers have been full of the election 
quarrels at Toocle. They have not re- 
lated to Republicanism or Democracy. 
Such trifling issues did not affect 
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votes in any degree. The people did 
not trouble themselves about the 
‘*third term ” question, nor if there was 
a prospect of another rebellion, would 
they have thought the subject worthy 
of their consideration. The great 
question was, shall Judge Rowberry, 
the Mormon bishop, who for years had 
presided at the Probate Court, retain 
his office, or shall the Gentile Brown 
occupy his place? In short, it was 
a religious fight. Bunyan’s ‘‘ Holy 
War” and Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost” 
could only approach in prose or po- 
etry to an idea of the fury of the bat- 
tle. Mormon hosts were marshalled 
against the Gentile cohorts, the one 
considering themselves the armies of 
the Lord, and the others willing to be 
called the seldiers of Lucifer, so that 
they might gain the victory. Mor- 
monism pressed every man and woman 
into its service, and the Gentile ele- 
ment ransacked all the mining camps 
of the country for its supplies, It was 


Lowlander against Highlander—the 


saints dwelling on the plains against 
the irreverent ‘‘ cusses” of the moun- 
tains who had invaded the soil, hereto- 
fore sacred to the religion of the pro- 
phet. It was the first organized at- 
tempt to gain a Gentile foothold in 
any part of the territory. The means 
used for the assault were as unscrupu- 
lous as those wielded for the defence. 
Governor Woods descended from the 
dignity of his office to mingle in the 
broil, threatening, when he was inter- 
rupted in his speech, to ‘punch the 
head” of his assailant, and to ‘‘ boot 
out” the county clerk if he did not 
‘‘dry up.” Parson Smith, of the Me- 
thodist persuasion, is such a muscular 
Christian that when he was damned 
by some devout Mormons, he replied 
to them that he was not allowed to 
swear, but, suiting the action to the 
words by throwing off his coat, he 
‘* would lick the whole crowd, three 
at a time.” Per contra, in a rather 
more quiet style of warfare, when they 
found the election was going against 
them, the Mormon Judge and his 
clerk carried oT the records of the 
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court, which were not recovered with- 
out much difficulty. There was doubt- 
less a great deal of illegal voting on 
both sides, from Mormon women who 
paid no taxes, and from Gentile miners 
who constituted themselves residents 
of two or three different camps at the 
same time. The end attained was a 
Gentile victory. The Probate Court 
is now in Gentile hands, and as Salt 
Lake City is in the same district, it is 
proposed to bring Brigham Young and 
all the great polygamists of that city 
to trial in Tooele; and to put down 
by this decisive blow the ‘‘twin relic 
of barbarism,” which has so heavily 
weighed upon the consciences of those 
virtuous mining Gentiles, so that they 
can henceforward drink their whiskey 
without molestation, and use their 
pistols and bowie knives in peace. 
This must be accomplished before the 
next election, for in the mean time 
Brigham, warned by the disastrous re- 
sults of this campaign, will not fail to 
pour a sufficient Mormon reinforce- 
ment into Tooele county to insure a 
victory for the church, by reinstating 
the deposed judge and his clerk. 


II. 

Like travellers on Sahara, we had 
espicd the green oasis of Tooele from 
afar. We had entered beneath its 
shady trees and luxuriated in its fruit- 
ful gardens, and now, leaving it re- 
gretfully behind, we were whirled 
along by our six-horse team, through 
cleuds of dust, over the desert again. 
All was a barren waste of stunted sage 
brush and alkali, till after three 
hours’ drive we came to the Gentile 
settlement of Stockton, presenting it- 
self in a strong contrast to the charm- 
ing little village of the saints. There 
the people, having planted their own 
vines and fig trees, were content to 
sit down beneath them and enjoy their 
fruits, with no ambitious desires of ag- 
grandizement; they are satisfied with 
the sure returns of husbandry, from 
which, after paying their tithing to the 
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church, there is an abundance left to 
supply all the absolute wants of life. 
Tooele isa picture of happiness, if not 
the realization of what can never be 
fully attained ; Stockton seemed to be 
a representation of misery sought for 
and found. 

Pitched on one of the bleakest spots 
that could be selected, where no tree 
can take root, and scarcely a sage 
brush can show its head, built of ram- 
bling piles of logs, the only exception 
an abortive frame house called a ho- 
tel, where bad dinners are eaten and 
worse liquors are quaffed, it is the 
home of a few workmen, who are em- 
ployed in the neighboring furnaces of 
ore. What wages these men earn to 
repay them for passing any part of 
their existence in this execrable hole 
I do not know, but I am sure that a 
Tooele Mormon would not exchange 
his home for this, unless some special 
‘‘exaltation” be promised for the 
world to come. A Mormon will do 
everything for that. A man will fill 
his home with wives, and a woman 


will ‘‘ go into polygamy,” thus living 
in a hell upon earth, with the joyful 
anticipation of a heaven in the future. 
Some such consideration as this might 
induce them to make a short stay in 


Stockton. It would be the only thing 
that would influence me. 

The Chicago Furnace Company own 
the works situated a mile beyond the 
town. This is operated by them for 
smelting the ore from their own mine, 
and also that which is offered to them by 
others. It is a very profitable concern, 
and being under efficient management 
is regarded with as great if not greater 
confidence than any other establish- 
ment of the kind in the district. 

Passing the lake of recent formation, 
referred to in the last chapter, and 
which adds such a pleasing feature to 
the otherwise dreary landscape, we 
drove on toward Ophir. 

From the level of Salt Lake our as- 
cent had been gradual. Although over 
what appeared to be vast plains, it was 
scarcely discernible. But now it was 
quite apparent as we drew on toward 
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the foot hills of the range looming up 
grandly before us. 

The sun had been pouring hotly 
down upon us all the day, and it was 
an inexpressible relief and pleasure 
when we entered the mouth of the 
canon, and the first tall cliff on the 
left threw its shadow over our path, 
permitting us to trace its dark outlines 
on the opposite mountain, whose sum- 
mit was still in a blaze of brightness. 
In this delightful coolness of evening 
below, under the light of sunshine 
from above, we followed up the caiion 
for three miles, and arrived at the 
city of Ophir. Like all the mining 
‘* cities ” of these mountains, Ophiris a 
mere camp, containing a few stores, 
bar-rooms, and shanties for the sup- 
plies and accommodation of the miners, 
whoare mostly distributed in the hills, 
only visiting the cities for their neces- 
sities, or for the enjoyment of Sunday 
after their own fashion. One of the 
buildings serves the purpose of city 
hall, lyceum, dance-house, and church, 
as occasion demands. On the day 
after our arrival the pulpit scaffolding 
was occupied in the morning by an 
Episcopal clergyman, and in the even- 
ing by a Catholic priest, both of whom 
came in one coach from Salt Lake, 
When the latter preached, his Protest- 
ant brother aided with us in making 
the congregation to number a little 
more than adozen. On the previous 
evening the hall had been crowded 
with dancers, who kept up a hideous 
noise till morning. Nevertheless it is 
fair to say that Sunday was very quiet- 
ly observed, and there were few cases 
of drunkenness that caused much dis- 
turbance. But the Ophir citizens are 
not church-going as a class, though as 
tolerant as they are ignorant in reli- 
gious matters. The other Sunday a 
Methodist clergyman officiated, open- 
ing the services by requesting them to 
sing the hymn commencing, 


“O for a closer walk with God.” 


After the meeting one of the congre- 
gation thanked him for his preaching, 
adding: ‘‘ But, parson, you was more 
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comp’mentry than we deserves. I dun- 
no’s Ophir camp’s any better’n the rest 
of ’em; we all walks a good deal 
closter the other way.” I have a pho- 
tograph of the hotel restaurant of 
Monsieur Simon, where last year I was 
so comfortably lodged, and where we 
were now welcomed by the proprietor 
with the same ceremony observed at a 
‘*descent”’ before a Parisian hotel. 
The ‘‘hotel restaurant ” itself in the 
picture, but far more in the reality, 
presents a ludicrous contrast to its 
background of Zion mountain, tower- 
ing three thousand feet above it. 
Whenever a stranger comes into these 
camps he is immediately encompassed 
by a crowd of kindly disposed gentle- 
men, who are willing to divide their 
interests in the most promising mines, 
which only require a little of your 
money for their development. They 
have prospects of wonderful ‘ indica- 
tions,” ‘‘true fissure veins,” ‘‘lime- 
stone and quartzite formations,” 
‘*hanging and foot walls,” ‘* carbon- 
ate,” ‘‘chloride,” and other certain- 
ties of producing unlimited quantities 
of rich ore, thousands of tons of which 
are frequently ‘‘in sight.” They want 
you to invest in the ‘“‘ running of tun- 
nels” and the ‘‘sinking of shafts,” 
and then to ‘‘ put the mine in the 
market,” in New York or London. 
As to ‘‘ prospects,” the mountains are 
as full of them as sandbanks are ever 
bored by swallows for their nests. The 
laboring miners are universally poor. 
They keep themselves industricusly in 
that condition, toiling away at their 
** prospects ” until their flour and ba- 
con give out, and then working by the 
day in the large mines until they get 
money enough to buy powder and 
provisions to work on another pros- 
pect, when they find a ‘‘trace” or 
‘‘cropping out” that affords them 
any hope. They have known or have 
heard of a few men who, having 
“*struck a good thing,” have risen 
from a condition like their own to the 
rank of millionaires, and why should 
not the same good fortune at last be 
theirs? Instead of gambling with 
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dice and cards, they gamble with the 
spade and pick, working harder and 
gaining as little. Among the thou- 
sand blanks there is occasionally a 
prize. The Walker brothers have 
drawn their full share. They came to 
Utah as members of tne Mormon 
Church, toiled in the cajions, cutting 
and drawing wood, gained a little prop- 
erty in this way, invested in land and 
merchandise, paying their tithing with 
regularity, until they accumulated a 
property on the income of which they 
did not care to pay ten per cent. One 
day they were reminded of their duty 
by Brigham Young, and they sent him 
a check for ten thousand dollars. 
Brigham returned it with a notice 
that it was insufficient, whereupon 
they tore it up, paid tithing no longer, 
and left the Church. They say the 
Lord has prospered them ever since. 
Brigham says the devil has been their 
friend. No matter who has assisted 
them, the Walkers have done some- 
thing for themselves, Their great 
warehouses are potent rivals of ‘* Zion’s 
Coiperative Mercantile Institution,” 
and every hole of ground into which 
they dig becomes a mine of wealth. 
They own them in every cafion, and 
here in Ophir they reign supreme. 
What wonder is it that poor men, 
who but a few years ago worked side 
by side with these Walker brothers, 
should ask themselves, ‘‘ As we lave 
been equals once, why should we not 
be equals again ¢” 


IL. 
Tue pursyits of Utah people may be 
classed like medicines, ‘‘ vegetable ” 


and ‘‘ mineral.” The Mormons are al- 
most strictly agricultural, and the Gen- 
tiles devote themselves nearly univer- 
sally to mining labor and speculation. 
Brigham encourages his saints to cul- 
tivate the soil, and preaches farming 
to them as a religious duty. The wis- 
dom of his advice is apparent in the 
success attending its practice. They 
abandon the precarious chances of the 
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mines to others, who too often, after 
years of unavailing toil and broken 
down with disease, are forced to ad- 
mit the worldly wisdom of the prophet. 
The entire attention of the dwellers in 
these mountains is given to silver min- 
ing, smelting, and milling. Where 
there is an abundance of lead present 
in the ore—and it frequently runs from 
forty to sixty per cent.—the silver is 
extracted by the process of smelting. 
The furnaces generally purchase the 
rough mineral as it comes from the 
mines on a basis of forty to fifty per 
cent. lead; that is, if the ore yield that 
amount, the smelter takes it for his 
work and delivers over to the miner one 
dollar per ounce for all the silver that 
it contains. If the basis agreed upon 
falls short, the miners pay the smelter 
the difference per ton. If it overruns, 


the payment is reversed. Good smelt- 
ing ore is that which being clear of 
pyrites comes up to the basis required, 
and then yields to the miner, to pay 


him for the cost of his labor and trans- 
portation, thirty ounces of silver to 
the ton. Besides the mines of smelt- 
ing ore, there are many of milling; 
that is, they produce a greater amount 
of silver than some of the others, but 
so little of lead that the silver cannot 
be extracted by the smelting process. 
It is therefore crushed in stamp mills. 
This is milling ore. It is likewise 
mostly purchased by those who con- 
vert it into bullion. The rate given is 
nicely graded according to the assay. 
Mr. Dunn, the superintendent of Walk- 
er Brothers’ Pioneer mill, obligingly 
gave us a list of their rates. The low- 
est ore which will pay for crushing is 
that yielding $40 per ton; on this they 
return twenty-five per cent.; on that 
yielding $100, fifty per cent.; $200, 
sixty-five per cent.; $500, seventy- 
nine per cent.; $1,000, eighty-three 
per cent. These are mentioned to give 
an idea of the scale of intermediate 
assays. In the case of the mill, as in the 
other method of working by the smelt- 
er, there are no charges exacted be- 
yond the amount of the pretty little 
commission which it will be seen these 
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establishments appropriate to them- 
selves. But their expenses are very 
heavy; charcoal and coke are the only 
fuels that can be used for smelting; 
the former is becoming every day 
more scarce in this thinly wooded 
country, and coke has been sup- 
plied from Pittsburgh, Pa., at a cost 
of $35 per ton. As to the mills, there 
is not a sufficiency of the ore they re- 
quire to keep them in operation more 
than four months in the year. Never- 
theless, when well managed, smelting 
and milling both give large profits. 
Mr. Dunn’s establishment is a model 
of neatness and order. We were 
shown all the processes by which the 
ore was crushed with steam power and 
ground into a paste, which is then 
amalgamated, passed through retorts, 
and run into bullion. Not the least 
curious were the tests, and the scale of 
infinitesimal weights, by which the ten- 
thousandth part of a grain can be de- 
termined, the weigher using a micro- 
scope to enable him to find the atom 
that influences his balances. The great 
requirement for Utah mining, as will 
be readily inferred from what has been 
said, is the proper fuel for smelting 
purposes. When this is obtained more 
abundantly, the low-grade ores, which 
will not pay for working, will give 
steady empleyment to all the furnaces 
at present partially operated, and will 
cause many more to be profitably run. 
The railroads now being rapidly con- 
structed in the south and southwest 
will bring coal cheaply to market. 
Some of this coal, especially that from 
San Pete, two hundred and fifty miles 
from Salt Lake, it is claimed, can be 
coked, but owing to the quantity of 
sulphur it contains, the experiments 
thus far have not been entirely satisfac- 
tory. Great hopes are entertained that 
the new process of desulphurizing, re- 
cently put into operation by Mr. Good- 
speed, an enterprising gentleman from 
New York, will prove a complete suc- 
cess. If it should meet well-founded ex- 
pectations, it will prove not only a for- 
tune for him, but will add millions year- 
ly to the bullion product of Utah. Low- 
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grade mines now abandoned will start 
again into life, and ‘‘ prospects ” will 
deepen into shafts and tunnels. Such 
an impulse will be given to mining 
enterprise that a Gentile population 
will pour into the territory sufficient 
to out-vote the Mormons and satiate 
the ambition of those virtuous office- 
seekers whose morality is daily 
shocked by the iniquities around them. 
Mr. Goodspeed may prove a more suc- 
cessful missionary than the Rev. Dr. 
Newman. We spent a day in climb- 
ing the mountains on horseback and 
on foot, with the purpose of looking 
at some of the mines on the summit 
of Zion mountain. At an almost per- 
pendicular height of twenty-five hun- 
dred feet above the village, and con- 
sequently eleven thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, is a mine owned 
by the Walker Brothers, which they 
work to supply the demands of their 
mill, getting out yearly, without any 
special development, the interest on 
the sum of $1,500,000, the price at 
which they offer to sell this little bit 
of their property. As we wound up 
the mountain on the opposite side of 
the valley to a still higher point, we 
looked down upon their extensive 
works and tramways, on which the 
ore slides to the mills. 

Our trail led first to Dry cajion, to 
arrive at which we passed through 
Jacob City. This city, not ‘‘set upon 
a hill,” but hanging like a collection 
of crows’ nests on the side of a moun- 
tain, cannot be approached on wheels. 
Sure-footed horses and mules are ra- 
ther doubtful of their foothold in its 
streets, paved with boulders and 
drained by the gully of a torrent. If 
heavy rains should swell the stream as 
they are liable to do, or an avalanche 
of snow, which every winter threatens, 
should descend, the flimsy structures 
of Jacob City would fly down into 
the abyss below like a pile of shingles 
before the storm. Precarious indeed 
is the existence of the capital of Dry 
cafion. As we ascend, we see on the 
left the celebrated ‘‘ Mono” mine, one 
half of which was cheaply sold last 
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summer for $400,000. We met Mr. 
Gisborne, who owns the other half. 
The net income of the mine is said to 
average $60,000 per month. When 
we looked at Mr. Gisborne, residing 
in Jacob City, clothed in a shabby 
suit that at most could not have cost 
twenty dollars, smoking a cigar madé 
far away from Cuba, and all his sur- 
roundings betokening a man in debt 
for his last meal, we asked ourselves, 
what is the use to him of an income 
of $360,000 per year? A little boy 
once wished he was a king, for ‘‘ then 
he would swing on a gate all day and 
lick “lasses.” We perhaps would do 
something similar if we had the in- 
come of Mr. Gisborne. We would 
buy a house on the Fifth avenue, loaf 
about the streets of New York, visit 
the clubs, and do nothing. We would 
have the dyspepsia and die of ennui. 
I apprehend that Mr. Gisborne values 
his immense fortune only as a proof of 
his success as a business man, and is 
far happier in his mountain life, in 
exuberant health, than he would find 
himself if he followed any bad advice 
that we could give him. 

On the other side of the valley is 
the scarcely less noted Chicago mine. 
There we dismounted and descended 
into the bowels of the earth, down a 
shaft for hundreds of feet, through 
tunnels and drifts, dropping down on 
ladders, crawling on all fours through 
damp caverns, as we carried lighted 
candles in our hands, meeting be- 
grimed workmen, and startled by the 
report of subterranean blasts. Here 
we saw the ore, deep buried for ages, 
now to be excavated, smelted, refined, 
coined and made into wealth for the 
luxury of those who will never see 
and pity as we have done the hard 
toil by which it is being obtained. A 
very productive property in the moun- 
tains is a beautiful spring of water, 
running in a small stream over a great 
cliff of a thousand feet, and then de- 
scending in thin spray to an unap- 
proachable chasm. The proprietor lo- 
cated this claim, and there he has es- 
tablished himself for the sale of all 
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the water on the mountain; for it is 
only after the melting of the snows 
that, for a short time, the water- 
courses are known in this ‘‘ Dry 
cafion.” There is no drilling or 
blasting needed to produce wealth for 
this fortunate man. He sells the 
water for two and a half cents per 
gallon, thus realizing thousands of 
dollars annually without the outlay of 
a penny. The ‘*Mono” and the 
‘*Chicago” may give out, but the 
spring is not likely to dry up. Leav- 
ing our horses at a place where their 
further progress was impracticable, 
we proceeded on foot, though often 
swinging by our arms from one crag- 
gy rock to another, over the topmost 
ridge, to survey some prospects in 
which the gentlemen who accompa- 
nied us were interested. The location 
of a “prospect” is determined by 
various indications, the chief of which 
is the presence of a yellow ochre-col- 
ored dust. This leads to ‘ crop- 
pings,” the ore on the surface contain- 
ing mineral. These ‘‘croppings” af- 
ford encouragement for the miner to 
sink a tunnel, upon which he works 
nine times out of ten without success. 
We returned to the place where our 
horses had been left, and mounting 
them again, rode over the divide 
above the Chicago mine to the side of 
the mountain sloping down toward 
Ophir. 

At a distance of a mile and a half 
above the village we came to the 
Gray Rock mine, of which Col. Kelley, 
a veteran miner, is the manager and a 
large owner. His superintendent po- 
litely waited upon us through the 
shaft and tunnels, pointing out the 
course of the vein, which measured 
four and a half feet, the assays of it 
showing thirty to forty per cent. of 
lead and thirty to fifty ounces of sil- 
ver. The upper tunnel is 100 feet 
long; the one below it is 300 feet, and 
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it is under contract to go 100 feet 
more. After walking 250 feet in the 
second tunnel, we came to an air 
shaft connecting the two tunnels, and 
at the same point another shaft of 100 
feet is contracted for development 
into a proposed tunnel below. It is 
already down sixty feet, and is con- 
stantly showing richer ore. It was 
explained to us that this is a true ‘‘ fis- 
sure vein”; that is to say, the mine is 
located where one formation is split 
off from another, by a convulsion of na- 
ture, so that it cuts the stratification. 
When ore is thus found, the infer- 
ence is that a greater body of mineral 
below has split the mountain. There- 
fore the miner, with an almost certain 
expectation, is encouraged to penetrate 
the earth until he arrives at the rich 
deposit which caused the fissure where 
the ore was first discovered, near the 
surface. These fissure veins are rather 
uncommon. Veins generally run with 
instead of across the stratification. 
Indeed, most of the mines are of this 
character. Many of them are very 
profitable, but there is a much greater 
uncertainty about the continuance of 
fissure veins. The ‘‘ walls” that en- 
close the veins are smooth surfaces of 
brimstone and quartzite, or limestone 
and slate, sometimes limestone on both 
sides. Good and bad veins are found 
in all these formations. Although in 
the course of our toilsome yet pleasur- 
able day’s work we visited several 
other mines, I shali not weary or con- 
fuse my readers with any more descrip- 
tions, the working of the ‘‘ Chicago” 
and ‘‘Gray Rock,” two of the most 
prominent, being fair samples of the 
If all that has been said can 


be digested as well as the good supper 
at M. Simon’s was assimilated after 
our excursion upon the mountains, 
some ideas will be formed perhaps not 
previously entertained of silver-min- 
ing operations. 


Joun CopMAN. 









































SYMPTOMS. 
‘He is sure possessed, madam !’— Twelfth Night. 





F, when you hear a certain lady’s name, 
You feel your pulses give a sudden start, 

Or blush, as if some secret sense of shame 

Had stirred, just then, the currents of your heart; 
And if that name—to put it rather strong— 

In euphony seems very much above 
All other names—I think I can’t be wrong 

To venture the opinion, you're in love! 


If, when at last by some auspicious chance, 
You meet the lady at a ball or play, 
You shrink abashed before her modest glance, 
And quite forget the words you meant to say; 
And if, moreover, gazing at her hand, 
You wish upon that hand you were a glove, 
It isn’t very hard to understand 
(See ‘Romeo and Juliet”), you’re in love! 


If with two ladies, on a summer's day, 
You sit alone, at luncheon or at tea, 
And think if one of them were but away 
(A mile or so) how happy you would be, 
Yet find your wits in such a giddy whirl, 
You scarcely speak to her you’re thinking of, 
But prattle gayly with the other girl— 
There’s reason for supposing you’re in love! 





If all at once your amatory pen 
(Which ne’er before attempted lyric lines, 
Invita musa—bane of gods and men !) 
To fervid song and madrigal inclines— 
Wherein you rashly rhyme of ‘‘ youth” and “ truth,” 
And call your subject ‘‘ darling,” ‘‘ duck,” or ‘‘ dove,” 
Or sadly beg some cruel lady’s ruth— 
The symptom is unfailing—you’re in love! 




















If of her sex no other you can find 
One half so bright or beautiful as she; 

If to her failings you are whoily blind 
(The faults, I mean, that other people see); 

If in her “pug” you see a ‘‘ Grecian nose,” 
And never doubt the angel-bands above 

Are silent when she sings—you may suppose, 

Beyond the slightest question, you’re in love! 


Joun G. Saxe. 






















SHERMAN’S MEMOIRS. 


Frrst ARTICLE. 





O work connected with the civil 

war has been received with 
greater attention than Sherman’s ‘‘ Me- 
moirs,”* and this arises no less from the 
remarkable interest of the narrative, 
and the charm of its style, than from 
the author’s brilliant services and 
marked peculiarities of character. 
During the last fifteen years he has 
been one of the foremost, and in many 
respects one of the most interesting 
figures connected with American af- 
fairs. His brilliant but somewhat ec- 
centric mind, strengthened by a wide 
observation of men and things, and 
well stored with the results of an ex- 
tended course of reading and study, 
impressed itself powerfully upon the 
course of events during the civil war; 
while the high positions which he held 
from time to time brought him in con- 
tact with nearly all the prominent, men 
of the period, many of whom found 
themselves under his command or were 
brought into intimate personal or offi- 
cial relations with him. When it is re- 
membered, in addition, that three of 
the great armies of the Union, com- 
prising present and absent a force of 
something over 350,000 men, together 
with all the theatre of war contained 
between the Mississippi and Ohio riv- 
ers on the northwest and west, the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic ocean 
on the south and east, and the Roanoke 
river on the northeast, fell under his 
control during the final year of the civ- 
il war, the reason why his ‘‘ Memoirs ” 
have been received with such eager 
attention will be easily understood. 
Every intelligent man, whether a com- 
missioned officer or a private soldier, 
who bore arms in his country’s service, 
naturally feels an excusable interest in 
the narrative which chronicles the 
deeds of himself and his comrades; and 


* “Memoirs of General William T. Sherman.” 
By himself. In two volumes. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 
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now that the General of the Army has 
chosen to go beyond the limits of offti- 
cial reports and publish his own me- 
moirs, whether it be for the sake of 
history or the love of fame, or even for 
the less noble but perhaps excusable 
motive of gain, he not only invites his 
comrades of every grade and station to 
consider how he has performed his 
self-assumed task, but naturally excites 
the curiosity of the world about his 
own character, and his true place in 
history. In writing his memoirs he 
has followed in a well-beaten path, for 
since the days of Cesar distinguished 
men have frequently written about 
themselves and their deeds, and nearly 
always with instruction and satisfac- 
tion to the world. Indeed, there is no 
branch of historical writing which is 
more useful or more interesting, or 
which is more generally trustworthy, 
and therefore none for which there is 
greater justification, than personal re- 
collections. When written with inde- 
pendence, candor, and truthfulness, 
they are absolutely invaluable as mate- 
rials for the history of the times and 
events of which they treat, and in the 
nature of things they should form the 
very best guide to the philosophical 
student in his search for the hidden 
springs and motives of historical char- 
acters, General Sherman has written 
with independence and candor, and is 
therefore entitled to praise; but he is 
entitled to greater praise for having 
expressed himself clearly and emphat- 
ically upon all questions, whether per- 
sonal or impersonal, and to still great- 
er praise for having published his 
writings during his own lifetime, in- 
stead of laying them away for posteri- 
ty. This is specially worthy of com- 
mendation because it will call forth 
the story of the survivors who regard 
themselves as having been unfairly or 
ungenerously dealt with, or who think 
the facts of history have been incor- 
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rectly stated or not properly under- 
stood by the author, and because after 
the discussion is finished it wili enable 
him, if so disposed, to correct his er- 
rors of fact, if any shall be pointed 
out, and to repair such injuries to per- 
sonal reputations as may be shown to 
have been committed by him. Mar- 
shal Marmont says that a good general 
**should always treat every one wear- 
ing a soldier’s coat with the greatest 
consideration. There is in the profes- 
sion of arms something so noble, the 
sacrifice of life which it entails is so 
sublime, that those who have adopted 
that calling have a right~to personal 
consideration even when they deserve 
the severest condemnation.” If this 
be true of the professional soldier, how 
much more is it true of the citizen who 
temporarily takes up arms in behalf of 
his country’s imperilled institutions ? 
If it be a rule for the marshals of 
France, how much more should it be 
one for the generals of the United 
States ? 

The memoirs under consideration 
are specially important as serving to 
throw light upon Sherman’s own char- 
acter, to illustrate his relations with 
his superiors as.well as his inferiors, to 
make known his views upon men and 
events, and to help fix his own rank 
among the conspicuous characters of 
history, though in the introductory ad- 
dress to his comrades in arms, which 
is neither a preface nor a dedication, 
he gives it a narrower scope. He de- 
clares that ‘‘ what is now offered is not 
designed as a history of the war, or 
even as a complete account of all the 
incidents in which the writer bore a 
part, but merely his recollection of 
events, corrected by a reference to his 
own memoranda, which may assist the 
future historian when he comes to de- 
scribe the whole, and account for the 
motives and reasons which influenced 
some of the actors in the grand drama 
of war.” In this connection it is wor- 
thy of remark that in commenting upon 
the fact that no satisfactory history of 
the civil war has been written, al- 
though ten years have passed away 
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since its close, he gives the impression, 
although inadvertently, that his own 
book is not broader in scope because — 
the Government has not yet published 
the abundant materials that are buried 
in the War Department at Washing- 
ton. And were it not known that he 
occupied an office in the War Depart- 
ment building, and that one of his own 
generals filled the office of Secretary of 
War, and gave him free access to the 
archives, published and unpublished, 
with permission to copy whatever he 
required while he was engaged in 
writing his memoirs, it might be sup- 
posed from the peculiar tone of his in- 
troductory remarks, as well as from 
the body of his work, that he had not 
had the opportunity of consulting 
these valuable records. 

General Sherman was born in Ohio, 
whence he went to the military acade- 
my at West Point, where he graduated 
in 1840, sixth in a class of forty-two 
members. Generals George H. Thomas, 
George W. Getty, William Hays, and 
Stewart Van Vliet, of the Union army, 
and Generals Paul O. Hebert, Richard 
S. Ewell, and Bushrod Johnson, of the 
rebel army, graduated in the same 
class. He was appointed second lieu- 
tenant of the Third Artillery, and after 
serving in the Florida war with dis- 
tinction he went through the usual 
routine of company and regimental 
duty in Florida, Alabama, and Geor- 
gia. He found himself in 1846, just be- 
fore the outbreak of the Mexican war, 
stationed at Fort Moultrie, Charleston 
harbor, as the junior first lieutenant of 
his company, commanded by Captain 
(afterward General) Robert Anderson. 
He fittingly begins his memoirs by 
enumerating the officers who were 
serving there with him. He rapidly 
but graphically sketches his experi- 
ences while on recruiting service at 
Pittsburgh ; his zealous and commenda- 
ble efforts to secure active service in 
the Mexican war; his long and tedious 
voyage on a sailing ship around Cape 
Horn to California; and his restless ac- 
tivity, whether in the pursuit of de- 
serters, arresting disobedient alcaldes, 
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or issuing rations. His narrative of 
the discovery of gold, the rise and pro- 
gress of San Francisco, the surveying 
expeditions which he undertook for 
personal profit, as well as the curious 
account which he gives of Colonel Ste- 
venson’s futile efforts to establish ‘‘ the 
New York of the Pacific,” the inter- 
esting description of the rise and fall 
of the Vigilance Committee, and the 
honorable part which he took in the 
efforts of the State authorities to sup- 
press it, are all told with interesting 
detail and becoming modesty. His 
resignation from the army in 1853, and 
his embarkation in civil pursuits, show 
that he was not content to hold office 
and draw pay for the mere pleasure of 
doing so, and, although he does not say 
it in words, make it clear that he 
thought it quite as meritorious to leave 
the army in times of peace as to go into 
it in times of war. His career in civil 
life, whether as a banker in San Fran- 
cisco and New York, a lawyer and 
land agent in Kansas, a superintendent 
of a military academy in Louisiana, or 
a president of a street railway compa- 
ny in St. Louis, was creditable to him 
in every particular; for while he was 
not successful in amassing a fortune, it 
truthfully appears that he discharged 
all his duties faithfully, ably, and hon- 
estly, with remarkable energy and in- 
telligence, and with rare independence 
and manliness. The narrative of this 
portion of his career is by no means 
the least interesting part of his me- 
moirs. It shows that he secured and 
merited the confidence of all with 
whom he came in contact, but it is pe- 
culiarly important from the fact that 
it reveals how the varied experiences 
through which he passed had broaden- 
ed and strengthened his powers of 
mind, without depriving him in any 
degree of the independent character 
which had been developed by his 
training at West Peint and matured by 
his associations inthe army. The out- 
break of the rebellion found him in 
Louisiana; but he did not tarry longer 
than necessary to settle his accounts 
and surrender his charge into the hands 
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of those from whom he received it. 
With characteristic promptitude and 
patriotism, he returned to the North, 
leaving behind him no taint upon 
either his honor or his loyalty, but 
carrying with him the respect and per- 
sonal good wishes of ali who knew 
him, Although nominally a Democrat 
in politics, he had been neither a 
doughface nor a sycophant; and while 
apologizing for slavery, he felt, like 
thousands of others at that period, that 
the Southern people were neither re- 
sponsible for its existence nor solcly 
chargeable with its abolition. The 
crisis in the life of the nation also 
marked a noted epoch in the fortunes 
of Sherman. It found him in the full 
vigor of matured manhood, not far 
from forty years of age, with a healthy, 
strong, and elastic constitution, an in- 
cisive and active mind well stored with 
exact knowledge of the military art, 
and broadened by a varied and extend- 
ed experience in civil affairs. The son- 
in-law of Thomas Ewing, formerly 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
brother of John Sherman, an able and 
influential Senator, he entered upon 
his new career, not only fully equipped, 
but powerfully supported. .The war 
afforded him a rare opportunity, and 
although he was apparently slow to 
embrace it, after he had done so his 
success was the natural result of his 
abilities, while his fame, although pos- 
sibly greater than his desert, was fair- 
ly the reward of genuine patriotism 
and true merit. 

On his arrival at Washington he 
‘‘saw but few signs of preparation, 
though the Southern Senators and Rep- 
resentatives were daily sounding their 
threats upon the floors of Congress, 
and were publicly withdrawing to join 
the Confederate Congress at Montgom- 
ery. Even in the War Department 
and about the public offices, there was 
open, unconcealed talk, amounting to 
high treason ”’; but he inexcusably fails 
to satisfy the reader’s curiosity by in- 
dicating who was engaged in it. Short- 
ly afterward he called upon Mr. Lin- 
coln, and was introduced by his bro- 
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ther, John Sherman, as ‘‘ Colonel Sher- 
man, from Louisiana.” In the conver- 
sation which followed, the President 
asked him how they were getting along 
down South; to which Sherman re- 
plied, ‘‘They think they are getting 
along swimmingly—they are preparing 
for war.” His tone must have been 
such as to convey more than the words 
indicate; for Mr. Lincoln terminated 
the interview abruptly by remarking, 
‘Oh, I guess we’ll manage to keep 
house.” Sherman was sadly disap- 
pointed, and ‘‘broke out on John, 
d—ning the politicians generally, and 
saying, You have got things in a hell 
of a fix, and may get them out as you 
best can.” With this he went to St. 
Louis -and accepted the position of 
president of a street railroad company, 
which he held for two months, during 
which time he was offered the position 
of chief clerk of the War Department, 
with the promise that he should be 
made Assistant Secretary of War on 
the meeting of Congress, but declined 
the offer. The State of Missouri was 
then on the eve of an open outbreak. 
The rebels under Bowen were gather- 
ing in large numbers at Camp Jackson, 
on the outskirts.of St. Louis, while the 
loyal men, under the leadership of 
Frank Blair, determined to keep the 
State in the Union at all hazards. The 
rebel element were led by a graduate 
of West Point, and the Union men 
were looking about for one to lead 
them. To this end Frank Blair, by 
the authority of the Government, of- 
fered the commission of brigadier gen- 
eral of volunteers to Sherman, with 
the command of the department then 
under General Harney; but he declin- 
ed that offer also, for reasons which 
he states as follows: ‘‘I told him I had 
once offered my services and they were 
declined ; that I had made my business 
engagements in St. Louis, which I 
could not throw off at pleasure; that I 
had long deliberated on my course of 
action, and must decline his offer, how- 
ever tempting.” This was late in the 
month of April, and yet on May 8 he 
wrote to the Secretary of War: ‘‘Idid 
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not and will not volunteer for three 
months, because I cannot throw my 
family on the cold charity of the world. 
But for the three years’ call made by 
the President, an officer can prepare 
his command and do good service. I 
will not volunteer asa soldier, because, 
rightfully or wrongfully, I feel unwill- 
ing to take a mere private’s place.” 
On the 14th he was summoned to 
Washington for the purpose of receiv- 
ing his appointment as colonel of the 
Thirteenth Regular Infantry. He says, 
‘*Of course I could defer action no 
longer,” and repaired to Washington, 
where he now ‘‘found the Govern- 
ment was trying to rise to a level with 
the occasion.’’ It is difficult to under- 
stand from the explanation given why 
his private engagements would not al- 
low him to take the position of Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, or even the 
grade of brigadier general, and yet did 
not prevent his acceptance of the posi- 
tion of colonel in one of the ten new 
regiments of infantry which, accord- 
ing to his explanation, ‘‘ Mr. Lincoln 
had, without the sanction of law, de- 
termined to organize.” Were it not 
that on January 18 previous he wrote 
to Governor Moore of Louisiana, ‘‘I 
prefer to maintain my allegiance to the 
Constitution as long as a fragment of 
it survives,” and, ‘‘On no earthly ac- 
count will I do any act or think any 
thought hostile to or in defiance of the 
old Government of the United States,” 
it might fairly be supposed that he 
sympathized with secession; but these 
strong and loyal sentiments preclude 
such a supposition and compel us to 
look further for a motive. This is 
found, perhaps, in the President’s 
guess that the Government ‘‘ would be 
able to keep house,” and which in all 
probability Sherman over-sensitively 
construed into an intimation that his 
services would not be required. This 
is merely a hypothesis; but in view of 
the fact that his feelings were evident- 
ly hurt by the President’s remark, it is 
not unreasonable. At all events the 
offer of the position of chief clerk of 
the War Department, followed by that 
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of brigadier general, were well calcu- 
lated to show him that the President 
had not intended to offend him, nor to 
decline’ his services, and certainly fully 
justified him in reéntering the military 
service if, under the circumstances of 
the hour, it can be said he needed any 
justification whatever. He soon found 
himself in command of a brigade of 
volunteers, which he led through the 
campaign of Bull Run, with credit to 
himself and satisfaction to the Govern- 
ment; but as he played a purely subor- 
dinate part, it is deserving of no spe- 
cial mention, and is only noticeable 
from the fact that it was followed, 
somewhat to his astonishment, by a re- 
newed offer of a brigadier general’s 
commission, which he was not con- 
scious of having earned, but which 
he nevertheless accepted. His frank 
admission with the gallant General 
Heintzelman, that neither he nor his 
fellow commanders deserved any praise 
for their part in this campaign, is evi- 
dently sincere, and indicates that he 
thought at the time the defeat might 
have been averted by a more active 
commander, though he fails to criticise 
McDowell’s plans, or to show by what 
means they could have been improved. 
Ii will be recognized, however, by 
those who have considered the history 
of that campaign, that McDowell was 
fairly beaten in strategy, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that his tactics and fight- 
ing were as good if not better than his 
opponent’s. He was defeated because 
Beauregard and Johnston, the one 
commanding at Manassas and the other 
near Winchester, discovered the for- 
ward movement from Washington in 
time to enable them to unite their 
forces at Bull Run and overwhelm Mc- 
Dowell before Patterson, who had been 
confronting Johnston, discovered his 
retreat or could put his army in posi- 
tion to reinforce the nation”! columns 
on the day of battle. In other words, 
the rebel commanders had interior or 
shorter lines, and concentrated their 
forces at the vital moment upon the 
vital point, while the Union command- 
ers were operating on exterior or long- 
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er lines, and both were slow. Had 
McDowell advanced to the attack on 
the 19th or 20th of June, instead of 
lying in camp till the 21st, or had Pat- 
terson been permitted to join him on 
the day of battle, the result, according 
to all precedent, must have been en- 
tirely different. This is the true mili- 
tary lesson of that campaign, and the 
only one worth a moment’s considera- 
tion. It is made entirely clear by the 
narrative of General Joseph E. Johns- 
ton, as well as by the official reports of 
General McDowell and his subordi- 
nates. Neither the rawness of the 
troops, their lack of discipline, nor 
their ignorance of war, as Sherman 
seems to think, were primary or even 
important influences in bringing about 
the national disaster; for it is a fact 
which cannot be disputed, that the 
rebel army was equally fresh, undis- 
ciplined, and ignorant of war. Had 
this not been the case, or had the rebel 
commander had the genius to seize the 
opportunity brought about by his own 
combinations, Washington must inevit- 
ably have fallen. 

Without pausing to comment upon 
Sherman’s criticism of McClellan and 
Fremont, longer than to remark that 
it is directed to the consideration of 
their manners and habits rather than 
to an analysis of their military deeds 
and policy, and therefore better calcu- 
lated to arouse personal controversy 
than to subserve any useful purpose, 
we shall follow him to Kentucky, 
whither he was ordered at the request 
of General Anderson, and probably 
in partial compliance with the wish 
which he urgently expressed to remain 
in asubordinate position. His services 
in that department were noticeable 
from the circumstance that he soon 
found himself in supreme command, 
owing to the failure of Anderson’s 
health and his consequent retirement 
from active duty, and that while en- 
deavoring to create an army out of the 
raw levies pouring in from the north- 
west, with which to meet the rebels 
advancing into that State under Al- 
bert Sidney Johnston, Buckner, and 
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Zollicoffer, he was visited at Louis- 
ville by Simon Cameron, then Secreta- 
ry of War. While this visit seems to 
have been productive of good results, 
in the diversion of more troops and 
more experienced officers to that de- 
partment, it was followed by the cir- 
culation of a painful report affecting 
Sherman’s sanity. His account of the 
interview which took place between 
himself and the Secretary is graphic 
and full of interest, and by implica- 
tion, if not in express terms, charges 
the latter with originating and giving 
currency to the exasperating rumor. 
There was certainly nothing insane in 
the demand for 200,000 men for that 
zone of operations, and it is equally 
certain that if that number could have 
been promptly organized and put into 
the field at that stage of the war, they 
could not have failed to produce a 
marked effect in behalf of the national 
cause. It is easy to understand that 
Sherman was annoyed beyond measure 
at the rumor, though it is difficult to 
imagine any good reason why he should 
at this late date have recalled it to 
public attention. However painful it 
may have been, his narrative, and the 
letters quoted therein, make it quite 
apparent that whatever may have been 
its origin, even General Halleck had 
given it some credence. In a letter to 
General Sherman, dated December 18, 
1861, chat officer says: ‘‘I hope to see 
you well enough for duty soon,” 
though there is no previous mention in 
the memoirs of his having been sick. 
Again, in writing to Thomas Ewing, 
February 15, 1862, in answer to inqui- 
ries involving the same general sub- 
ject, Halleck says: ‘‘As I was then 
pressing General McClellan for more 
officers, I deemed it necessary to ex- 
plain why I did so. I used these words: 
‘T am satisfied that General Shermau’s 
physical and mental system is 80 complete- 
ly broken by labor and care as to render 
him for the present unfit for duty; per- 
haps a few weeks’ rest may restore 
him.’ This was the only communica- 
tion I made on the subject. On no oc- 
casion have I ever expressed an opin- 
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ion that his mind was affected other- 
wise than by over-exertion.” 

Perhaps Mr. Cameron may have gone 
no further; and in that case his con- 
duct, though ill advised, could scarcely 
be characterized as wanton or mali- 
cious. From the foregoing quotations 
it may fairly be inferred that General 
Sherman’s mental constitution was 
really broken, as stated by General 
Halleck, and that he was thereby ren- 
dered temporarily unfit for duty. But 
to what extent this disorder went there 
is nothing in his writings to explain. 
The underlying fact, however, serves 
to throw important light upon his 
mental organization. His personal ap- 
pearance indicates that he has what 
phrenologists call a nervo-sanguineous 
temperament, with an active and ex- 
citable mind, accompanied by a vivid 
imagination; and it was his misfortune 
rather than his fault if at that time he 
could neither undergo incessant labor 
nor bear the burthen of his great re- 
sponsibilities without mental disturb- 
ance. While he partially outgrew the 
worst effects of his peculiar tempera- 
ment before the close of the war, there 
is abundant evidence in his memoirs 
to show that it always fettered and re- 
strained him more or less powerfully 
in the midst of his greatest undertak- 
ings and in the presence of his greatest 
dangers. To its influence may be at- 
tributed the fact that he never fought 
a battle in which his entire army was 
engaged, never took the great risks 
with the hope of the great successes of 
war, such as Napoleon, Cesar, and 
Hannibal, and even Frederick the 
Great were accustomed to regard as or- 
dinary chances, and by which they se- 
cured their greatest triumphs. His 
powerful and active mind enabled him 
to see clearly and understand perfect- 
ly the plan of campaign, while his 
pride and loyalty made him anxious to 
perform well the part assigned him; 
but it is equally true that his vivid im- 
agination never failed to point out to 
him the counterplans of the enemy or 
their relations to his own. He gener- 
ally knew well enough what he ought 
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to do under a given condition of af- 
fairs, but he also knew equally well 
- what an able opponent would proba- 
bly do to counteract him, In other 
words, his imagination seems to have 
often filled him with apprehension for 
what the enemy might do out of his 
sight, and to have magnified the dan- 
ger he would encounter by risking all 
upon the issue of a single battle. Up- 
on this theory his conduct at Mission 
ridge, which will be more fully com- 
mented upon hereafter, is easily un- 
derstood. It also satisfactorily ac- 
counts for the fact that he undertook 
no bold and crushing movements 
against Johnston during the Atlanta 
campaign, but, notwithstanding his im- 
mense preponderance in force, play- 
ed his game as warily as did his over- 
prudent opponent. And it may even 
explain why he marched to Savannah 
instead of going to Augusta, and 
thence onward toward Virginia, where 
was gathered the last organized force 
of the Confederacy, and the only one 
in any way worthy of his steel. But 
the influence of his idiosyncrasics will 
be better understood by following his 
narrative through the great events in 
which he was such a conspicuous 
figure. 

After returning from the leave of ab- 
sence which had been granted him on 
account of the broken condition of his 
physical and mental constitution, he 
was assigned to the command of the 
camp of instruction at Benton bar- 
racks, near St. Louis, and while there 
had frequent informal conversations 
with General Halleck. One of these, 
which took place at the Planters’ 
House, about midwinter, he describes 
as follows: ‘‘General Halleck had a 
map on his table, with a large pencil 
in his hand, and asked, ‘ Where is the 
rebel line?’ Cullum drew the pencil 
through Bowling Green, Forts Donel- 
son and Henry, and Columbus, Ken- 
tucky. ‘That is their line,’ said Hal- 
leck. ‘Now, where is the proper 
place to break it?’ And either Cul- 
lum or I said, ‘ Naturally the centre.’ 
Halleck drew a line perpendicularly to 
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the other near its middle, and it coin- 
cided nearly with the course of the 
Tennessee river, and he said, ‘ That’s the 
true line of operations.’ This occurred 
more than a month before General 
Grant began the movement, and as he 
was subject to General Halleck’s or- 
ders, I have always given Halleck the 
full credit for that movement, which 
was skilful, successful, and extremely 
rich in military results; indeed, it was 
the first real success on our side in the 
civil war.” That this conversation ac- 
tually occurred no one can doubt, 
though just when it took place is not 
so clear; while the inference drawn 
from it by General Sherman is neither 
just to himself nor to General Grant, 
nor is it supported by an examination 
of the records touching this important 
matter. By reference to Badeau's 
‘**Military History of General Grant,” 
to which even Sherman accords the 
highest authenticity, it appears that 
the preliminary movements from Cairo 
toward Belmont and Columbus, early 
in January of 1861, were made in pur- 
suance of orders from McClellan, trans- 
mitted through Halleck, for the pur- 
pose of preventing reinforcements be- 
ing sent to Buckner, and that these 
movements contemplated demonstra- 
tions up both the Cumberland and 
Tennessee rivers, and against Colum- 
bus. In transmitting these orders, 
January 6, Halleck says: ‘‘ But don’t 
advance far enough to expose your 
flank or rear to an attack from Colum- 
bus, and by all means avoid a serious 
engagement.” Again, in the same or- 
der: ‘‘ Be very careful to avoid a bat- 
tle. Weare not ready for that.” On 
the 10th he telegraphed directions for 
them not to go at all; but this order 
came too late. On the return of the 
troops, after an absence of a week, 
General C. F. Smith, a brave and ac- 
complished officer, who commanded 
the column which moved out from Pa- 
ducah, ‘‘reported that the capture of 
Fort Henry was feasible. Grant re- 
ceived this report January 22, and for- 
warded it at once to Halleck; the 
same day he obtained permission to 
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visit St. Louis, the headquarters of the 
' department,” having asked for it as 
early as the 6th of the month. On the 
23d he started for St. Louis, with the 
express object of procuring Halleck’s 
permission ‘‘to take Forts Henry and 
Donelson; but when he attempted to 
broach the subject Halleck silenced 
him so quickly and sharply that Grant 
said no more on the matter, and went 
back to Cairo with the idea that his 
commander thought him guilty of pro- 
posing a great military blunder.” On 
January 28, however, the idea being 
still prominent in his mind, Grant tel- 
egraphed to St. Louis: ** With permis- 
sion I will take and hold Fort Henry 
on the Tennessee, and establish and 
hold a large camp there”; and on the 
next day he wrote to Halleck strongly 
urging the feasibility of the plan, and 
closing with the remark that ‘* The ad- 
vantages of this move are as percepti- 
ble to the general commanding as to 
myself; therefore further statements 
are unnecessary.”” Commodore Foote, 
commanding the naval forces, also 
wrote to Halleck on the 28th recom- 
mending the movement, and under 
this pressure the desired permission, 
with detailed instructions, was given 
on the 30th. These instructions did 
not, however, contemplate the capture 
of Fort Donelson, and there is no men- 
tion of that place in any of the corre- 
spondence till it appears in a despatch 
of February 6, from Grant to Halleck: 
‘*Fort Henry is ours. I shall 
take and destroy Fort Donelson on the 
8th.” Halleck made no reply, but no- 
tified Buell on the 7th, ‘* General Grant 
expects to take Fort Donelson at Do- 
ver to-morrow.” In reference to the 
movement against Fort Henry, Badeau 
remarks: ‘‘ Doubtless the propriety of 
the campaign was apparent to all sol- 
diers, but nobody ever ordered or sug- 
gested it to Grant except C. F. Smith 
in his report.” All doubt as to Hal- 
leck’s part in it seems to be removed 
by his own letter, written to McClellan, 
then Commander-in-Chief, on Janua- 
ry 20, only ten days prior to the date 
of the permission under which Grant 
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acted, and more than twenty days af- 
ter the interview upon which Sherman 
accords the merit of the campaign to 
Halleck. This letter was first publish- 
ed by General Boynton, in the Cincinna- 
ti ‘‘ Gazette,” but as it formed a part of 
the records of the War Department, it 
was within reach of General Sherman. 
The following extracts have an import- 
ant bearing on the question at issue: 
‘*T have received no information in re- 
spect to the general plan of campaign. 

This line of the Cumberland 
and Tennessee is the great central line 
of the western theatre of war. . 
But the plan should not be undertaken 
without a large force—not less than 
60,000 effective men.” After stating 
that it would also require all the avail- 
able levies in Missouri, Ilinois, Iowa, 
Indiana, Ohio, and Wisconsin, ‘‘arm- 
ed or still to be armed,” and the trans- 
fer of all the troops in Kentucky ‘‘ not 
necessary to secure the line of the 
Green river,” and giving the forces at 
Cairo and on the lower Ohio at about 
15,000 men, not counting seven regi- 
ments on the way there from Missouri, 
he adds: ‘*By the middle or last of 
February I hope to send 15,000 more. 
If 30,000 or 40,000 can be added from 
the sources indicated, these will be 
sufficient for holding Cairo, Fort Holt, 
and Paducah, and to form the column 
proposed.” Again he says: ‘‘T have 
not designated any particular line or 
lines of movement; that must be a 
matter of further study, if the general 
idea should be approved. Perhaps 
the main column should move from 
Smithland between the rivers by Do- 
ver, etc. Perhaps the line east of the 
Cumberland or west of the Tennessee 
would be preferable.” These quota- 
tions, taken in connection with the 
brilliant victories gained under Grant’s 
leadership, with a force of only 17,000 
men and four gunboats, by the middle 
of February, together with the ungen- 
erous treatment he subsequently re- 
ceived from Halleck, as detailed by 
both Sherman and Badeau, must make 
it clear that Sherman gave too much 
importance to the isolated conversation 
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with Halleck, and could not have ex- 
amined the evidence within his reach 
before distributing ‘‘the full credit” 
for this brilliant campaign. 

In reference to the battle of Shiloh, 
he makes it clear by a letter to the 
editor of the ‘‘ United States Service 
Magazine,” published in 1865 and giv- 
en in full in the appendix of Badeau’s 
first volume, that the battle field ‘‘ was 
chosen by that veteran soldier Major- 
General Chas. F. Smith, who ordered 
my division to disembark there and 
strike for the Charleston road.” It 
will be remembered that this was while 
Grant was detained at Donelson in ar- 
rest; that he did not resume command 
till after the death of Smith, and was 
prevented by causes beyond his con- 
trol from reaching the field till the 
battle had actually begun. Whatever 


faults, if any, were committed in the 
selection of this position, or in the 
failure to fortify it properly as a base 
of operations, as required by the rules 


of war, were clearly Smith’s or Sher- 
man’s, and not Grant’s. Jomini lays 
it down as a rule that an invading 
army, after having passed beyond 
its primary base of operations, should 
establish secondary bases at convenient 
points, like the crossing of an impor- 
tant river, or at a point which can be 
reached by river navigation; and that 
the troops ‘‘should throw up in- 
trenched camps or téles deponts to pro- 
tect the depots and to increase the 
strength of their positions.” He indi- 
cates clearly that in case the position 
selected is on a navigable river the 
camp should be made on the enemy’s 
side; but if there is the slightest 
chance of its being turned, it should 
also be fortified in the rear. The rea- 
sons for this are obvious and need not 
be discussed here. All writers on the 
art of war agree that intrenched 
camps are frequently useful and neces- 
sary, and that under circumstances 
like those which surrounded the Union 
army at this time on the Tennessee, 
they are imperatively demanded. Al- 
luding to this subject, General Sher- 
man says: *‘I always acted on the 
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supposition that we were an invading 
army; that our purpose was to move 
forward in force, make a lodgment 
on the Memphis and Charleston road, 
and thus repeat the grand tactics of 
Fort Donelson, by separating the 
rebels in the interior from those at 
Memphis and on the Mississippi river. 
We did not fortify our camps against 
attack, because we had no orders to 
do so, and because such a course would 
have made our raw men timid.” Again, 
‘At a later period of the war, we 
could have rendered this position im- 
pregnable in one night; but at this 
time we did not do it, and it may be 
that it is well that we did not.” And 
finally, ‘‘ We had no intrenchments of 
any sort, on the theory that as soon as 
Buell’s army arrived we would march 
to Corinth and attack the enemy.” 
Now every officer who ever sat under 
the teaching of Mahan, or read his 
works, knows that intrenched lines 
such as that devised by General Ro- 
gniat of the French army, with open- 
ings at intervals, are specially recom- 
mended to give confidence to raw 
troops, and that where a halt is made, 
like that at Pittsburgh Landing, for 
the purpose of assembling an army 
and the necessary war material for a 
forward movement, it is the duty of 
the general commanding the advanced 
troops to intrench without orders. 
Where no halt is to be made, and 
great celerity is required, as for in- 
stance in Butler’s movement, by the 
way of Bermuda Hundred, against the 
railroad from Richmond to Petersburg, 
no time should be wasted by the main 
body in intrenching, but it should 
move forward promptly, leaving a de- 
tachment behind for the purpose of 
throwing up a line of intrenchments. 
In view of the general principle just 
cited and the forcible illustration it 
received from the bloody battle of Shi- 
loh itself, it is difficult to perceive 
wherein it can possibly be well, as in- 
timated but not explained by General 
Sherman, that it was not observed upon 
that memorable occasion. Without 
pausing to consider the other ques- 
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tions which grew out of the two days’ 
battle, with reference to the surprise 
of the Union forces and the part taken 
by the troops under Buell, it is proper 
to say that Sherman’s own conduct 
after the engagement began was char- 
acterized by the most untiring exer- 
tions and the greatest personal bravery, 
though his division disappeared almost 
entirely from the line of battle. His 
account of the battle, confined mostly 
to his official report, which he reaffirms 
and quotes at large, is unsatisfactory. 
It was questioned at the time by the 
officers of Buell’s army as well as by 
ex-Governor Stanton and others, and 
should have been strengthened by a 
careful and candid reconsideration of 
all the facts and official documents 
bearing upon the subject. Although 
he denies that he was surprised, he 
does not make it clear that he was 
properly informed of the enemy’s ap- 
proach in force, or had fathomed his 
designs till after the action began. 
Had his camp been protected by a sim- 


ple line of rifle trench, or covered by 
a slashing or abattis, this question 
could never have arisen; and he might 
have admitted as much without any 
sacrifice except a little pride of opin- 


ion. He praises Buell’s troops, and 
admits that their soldierly movements 
at once gave confidence to our newer 
and less disciplined men. In the let- 
ter previously referred to as having 
been published in the ‘‘ United States 
Service Magazine,” he says: ‘‘ I never 
was disposed, nor am I now, to ques- 
tion anything done by General Buell 
and his army, and know that approach- 
ing our field of battle by the rear, he 
encountered that sickening crowd of 
laggards and fugitives that excited his 
contempt, and that of his army, who 
never gave full credit to those in the 
front line who did fight hard, and who 
had at 4 p. m. checked the enemy, 
and were preparing the next day to 
assume the offensive.” These admis- 
sions are judicious and sensible, and 
ought to quiet all controversy as to the 
respective parts played by the two 
armies. After the battle of Shiloh, 
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Halleck assumed command of the forces 
united at that place, and after reliev- 
ing Grant from all active duty by an- 
nouncing him as ‘‘second in com- 
mand,” he reorganized the army, as- 
signing Buell to the command of one 
wing, and Thomas to the other, with 
Sherman commanding a division under 
the latter. Alluding to this circum- 
stance, Sherman, with a patriotic un- 
selfishness worthy of all praise, says: 
‘* We were classmates, intimately ac- 
quainted, had served together in the 
old army and in Kentucky, and it 
made to us little difference who com- 
manded the other, provided the good 
cause prevailed.” It will be remem- 
bered that Sherman had held the higher 
command in Kentucky after Ander- 
son’s withdrawal, and that when he 
and Thomas came together in the At- 
lanta campaign, he again held the su- 
perior place. 

The remarkable advance upon Cor- 
inth, in which the troops intrenched 
themselves every night and advanced 
during the day by ‘‘zig-zag and ap- 
proach,” of which the first parallel was 
laid out over twenty miles from the 
point of attack, was followed by the 
inexcusable division of the army into 
several parts, which were widely dis- 
persed over the zone of operations. 
This, it is well known, was the work of 
Halleck, and cost the country many 
thousands of lives and a year of delay 
and humiliation. Sherman does not 
tarry to point out the valuable lesson 
which it should teach, but briefly men- 
tioning the mistake, and rapidly 
sketching the incidents which took 
place in west Tennessee and northern 
Mississippi, he proceeds to the consid- 
eration of the expedition which he 
made in December, 1862, down the 
Mississippi river, under the orders of 
General Grant. He frankly assumes 
all the blame for the failure of his 
effort to take Vicksburg at that time, 
and for the repulse which he met with 
at Chickasaw Bayou, though some of 
his subordinates were more to blame 
than himself. Under the influence of 
his imaginative temperament, he con- 
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soles himself for the failure by the sin- 
gular reflection that ‘‘had we suc- 
ceeded we might have found ourselves 
in a worse trap, when General Pem- 
berton was at full liberty to turn his 
whole force against us.” In this con- 
nection it is worthy of note that the 
President and Secretary of War are 
known to have intended and promised 
that General McClernand should have 
command of the operations against 
Vicksburg, and with that end in view 
authorized him to raise troops and 
gather transportation. But before he 
could get ready General Grant, with 
the sanction of Halleck, then General- 
in-Chief at Washington, who did not 
like McClernand, had decided to send 
Sherman with a strong force to coip- 
erate with hisown movement overland 
by the way of Grenada. Owing to the 
bad roads, and the difficulty of main- 
taining his lines of railway communi- 
cation unbroken in the face of the 
active cavalry force commanded by 
Van Dorn, he decided to abandon the 
overland route entirely, and uniting 
all his available troops under his own 
command, to operate by the Missis- 
sippi river, a line of communication 
and supply which he felt assured could 
not be broken or interrupted by any 
force at the enemy’s command. Mean- 
while, McClernand had overtaken Sher- 
man, and by authority of the War De- 
partment, assumed command of ‘‘the 
expeditionary forces.” With their 
united strength, aided by the gunboat 
fleet under Admiral Porter, he took 
Arkansas post, near the mouth of 
the Arkansas river, with several 
thousand prisoners. Sherman claims 
the merit of this movement, and ac- 
cording to the narrative is justly en- 
titled to it; but it is to be regretted 
that he did not resist the temptation 
to bring his commanding officer into 
contempt by describing his ridiculous 
antics and vainglorious exclamations. 
In the flush of victory even the best 
and most circumspect of generals will 
sometimes give vent to their satisfac- 
tion in words which they eschew in 
their calmer moments. McClernand 
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may have been vain and pompous, 
and upon occasions even rude and un- 
courteous, but he was one of those 
Democratic politicians who at the very 
outbreak of the rebellion, in imitation 
of Judge Douglas, rose superior to their 
party associations and boldly threw 
the weight of their influence and exam- 
ple im favor of the Union. He had 
been the life-long political opponent 
of Mr. Lincoln, was for many years an 
influential member of Congress, and 
only recently the candidate of his 
party for the Speakership of the House 
of Representatives. Having behaved 
with great gallantry at Belmont, and 
Donelson, and again at Shiloh, he had 
merited and received the commission 
of major-general, and along with it 
the confidence and respect of his fel- 
low townsman the President. How- 
ever eccentric his conduct may have 
been on ordinary occasions, he always 
behaved gallantly in battle, and cer- 
tainly had the public cause at heart. 
Under these circumstances it would 
have been more becoming and much 
more magnanimous for Sherman to 
praise his virtues than to omit all men- 
tion of them, while cruelly ridiculing 
his foibles. Personal anecdotes do 
much to enliven military narrative, 
and to illustrate personal peculiarities, 
but they constitute but poor materials 
out of which to construct the outlines 
of historical characters. 

Sherman adopts Badeau’s account of 
the campaign of Vicksburg, and hear- 
tily praises Grant, to whom he accords 
all the credit for its conception and 
execution. He denies, however, that 
he protested against it, but admits 
that he did write an official letter, 
which was destroyed by General Grant, 
which he quotes in ertenso, advising 
Grant to ‘‘ call on his corps command- 
ers for their opinions, concise and posi- 
tive, on the best general plan of cam- 
paign,” and giving his own opinion 
in favor of a movement by the way of 
the Yazoo pass, Coldwater and Talla- 
hatchie rivers, and the railroad from 
Memphis, with the line of the Yala- 
busha ‘‘for a base from which to op- 
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erate against the points where the 
Mississippi Central crosses Big Black 
above Canton; and lastly where the 
Vicksburg and Jackson railroad crosses 
the same river (Big Black). The cap- 
ture of Vicksburg would result.” 
Without quoting the military maxims 
which favor Grant’s plan instead of 
Sherman’s, or denying that Sherman’s 
was feasible, or dwelling upon the 
fact that a single retrograde step at 
that time would have been looked 
upon by the country as a national dis- 
aster and would have cost Grant his 
commission, it is enough to remark 
that the sequel fully vindicated Grant’s 
judgment and enrolled his name high 
up among the great masters of the 
military art. The campaign which 
followed the passage of the batteries 
at Vicksburg and Grand Gulf, and the 
landing at Bruinsburg, is incontesta- 
bly the most complete in all respects 
that was ever conducted by an Ameri- 
can general, It is shown by both Sher- 
man and Badeau that it resulted in the 
capture or destruction of 56,000 out of 
an army only 60,000 streng, removed 
the last barrier to the free navigution 
of the Mississippi from its source to 
the Gulf, severed the Confederacy into 
two parts between which communica- 
tion for military purposes thereafter 
became impossible, and was, in short, 
not only the first successful march to- 
ward the sea, but the first vital blow 
against the rebellion. Furthermore, 
it was conducted throughout in strict 
conformity with the best precepts and 
examples of the art of war. The ma- 
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neeuvres of Grant’s army between Port 
Gibson, Jackson, and Edwards station, 
and especially in the smaller triangle 
between Raymond, Jackson, and Bol- 
ton, resulting in the capture of Jack- 
son, the separation of. Johnston from 
Pemberton, and in the signal defeat of 
the latter at Champion's hill, display 
in the highest degree the advantages 
of interior lines, celerity of motion, 
the concentration of masses against 
detachments, and the prompt seizure 
of vital points at the vital time. They 
were not exceeded in immediate suc- 
cesses or far-reaching results by Bona- 
parte’s ever memorable campaign of 
1796, in which he boldly threw him- 
self by a rapid movement between the 
Austrians and Piedmontese, and gained 
the memorable victories of Millesimo, 
Mondovi, and Lodi, nor even by his 
campaign of 1800, inaugurated by the 
passage of the fortress at Bard, under 
cover of darkness, and the descent into 
the valley of the Po, sweeping every- 
thing before him, and gaining the 
crowning triumph of Marengo. Hal- 
leck justly compared the capture of 
Vicksburg to the capture of Ulm, and 
yet Sherman, under the influence of his 
constitutional tendencies, seems to 
maintain his preference for the plan 
proposed by himself. Perhaps his 
plan could have been conducted with 
less risk in case of disaster, and might 
have led to important results; but no 
one can successfully contend that it 
could have possibly been either so 
complete or so beneficial to the na- 
tional cause. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
A WHISPER IN THE CROWD. 


HAVE shown elsewhere that the 

devotion, tender and true, of Lord 
Stair to Mrs. Chamberlayne is based 
upon securer grounds than those of 
sentiment or vanity; that the rehabili- 
tation of his own lost life, the replen- 
ishment of his own empty coffers, are, 
in reality, staked upon its continu- 
ance. 

But I am far from saying that Lord 
Stair’s conscience—that exercise of 
reason which he, in his language, 
would term the ‘‘highest prudential 
motive ’’—has ever admitted to him- 


self the actual nature of his hopes. 
Few men, save in the soliloquies of 
the stage, utter their cherished de- 
signs aloud, and ignoble purposes, like 


many other ugly things, lose half their 
deformity so long as they are permit- 
ted to remain abstractions. Mrs. 
Chamberlayne’s face is the prettiest 
face of the season. What wonder, his 
forty years notwithstanding, that he 
should surrender himself to the credu- 
lous enjoyment of her smiles? And 
Jack—good, honest little lad—bears 
about with him a perfected life; with 
that fact can neither the baseness or 
nobility of friends have aught to say ! 
Jack’s days, poor fellow, are number- 
ed: a hundred thousand pounds will 
be his widow’s dowry: and he, Lord 
Stair, accidentally possesses knowl- 
edge which ‘tis wise and delicate pol- 
icy to keep secret. 

As much as this Lord Stair the man 
of the world may have conceded to 
Lord Stair the Iago in those still mo- 
ments when the Two Voices make 
themselves heard in the worst as in the 
best of us: no more. And still do the 
risks and uncertainties of his position 
fret him, keap him from sleeping, on 
more than one occasion positively in- 


terfere with his capacity for dinner. 
The veteran Lothario, for the first 
time in his life, hard hit, say those of 
his acquaintance who know him best, 
and with reason. For it is the first 
time in Lothario’s life that his chances 
of ruling a woman’s will and of be- 
coming master over a hundred thou- 
sand pounds have been united. 

So when from his place in the stalls 
he watches Mrs. Chamberlayne enter 
her box, a bouquet that he recognizes 
in her hand, a close observer might 
note a curiously blended expression 
across Lord Stair’s face. Every gam- 
bler is superstitious, let his game be 
the running of a horse, the extension 
of an empire, or only the winning of a 
woman’s ‘* Yes.” Lord Stair, who be- 
lieves in nothing, believes in omens. 
Quietly listening to Patti during the 
first act of the ‘‘ Barbiere,” he has been 
thinking—not of Rosina, not of the 
crowded opera-house, but of the one 
engrossing subject earth holds for him, 
himself, and half unconsciously has 
resolved to stake his hopes upon an 
omen. If Leah enter the theatre with- 
out his bouquet, his gods are against 
him. Let him make up his mind to 
accept their enmity with resigaation, 
and waste time no longer on the will- 
o’-the-wisp pursuit of fortune depend- 
ent on such frail chances as a man’s 
life and a coquette’s caprice. If she 
wear them—if she wear them, let him 
take heart of grace, speak boldly, as he 
has never done before, and to-night. 
At pretty speeches, as he proved long 
ago, Leah laughs: to sentiment or its 
language a remembrance keen as death 
makes her invulnerable. Wounded 
pride, humiliation under neglect— 
these must be his allies. Not from 
sympathy with his cause, but in de- 
spairing revolt against her own life, 
must she be brought—if, indeed, she 
ever shall be brought—to listen to him! 
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Surprising into what humiliating posi- 
tions the vainest men are sometimes 
pressed by the irresistible logic of 
their own sorry actions, 

He waits patiently until Rosina is 
again on the scene; then makes his ap- 
pearance in Mrs. Chamberlayne’s box, 
with that quiet air of assurance to 
which the world’s eyes are now pretty 
well used, and almost in silence there 
listens to the music; such silence as hu- 
man beings are wont to keep when 
questions of gravest moment, of liking 
or of hating, weigh on their minds. 
A word of Leah’s gives Lord Stair the 
opening for which he seeks. The cur- 
tain has fallen on the second act, and 
Patti has been thrice recalled before 
the footlights, and the brand-new ten- 
or from La Scala, who is singing with 
her, and the contralto, and the bass, 
according to the wearisome custom of 
the London stage; and fans begin to 
flutter and flirtations to awaken round 


the asphyxiated house. 
‘‘T have not thanked you for my 
bouquet, Milor, assuming always that 


it comes from you. Deb remarked 
that the sender understood the art of 
clever flattery. Certainly he must 
have had some magic knowledge of my 
tastes.” And as she speaks, Leah 
raises the bouquet to her face. ‘‘I 
think every flowerI like best in the 
world is gathered together here.” 
‘“‘Tam in no danger of forgetting 
Mrs. Chamberlayne’s likes or dislikes,” 
is Lord Stair’s answer, ‘‘even in so 
small a matter as Gloire de Dijon 
roses.” Then he adds quickly, and in 
a voice so grave that Leah cannot 
choose but turn to him, ‘‘That bou- 
quet plays a more important part in 
the ruling of my destiny than you can 
guess at. If you had chanced to leave 
it on your dressing-table, I should have 
started for Paris by the 7:40 train to- 
morrow morning. Oh, I am quite in 
earnest, Mrs. Chamberlayne. I have 
my superstitions like other people, and 
if you had refused to wear my fiowers, 
my mind was fully made up as to 
wishing England and everything it 
contains a tolerably long good-by.” 
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‘“‘What dire events from trifling 
causes spring! England to lose Lord 
Stair through sin of mine! But you 
need not have been afraid,” she adds. 
‘No one need doubt my accepting any 
good thing of life that comes into my 
hands—flowers like these most of all.” 

‘**Unless others that you happened 
to prefer had forestalled them; and I 
had good reason to dread rivalry.” 
Lord Stair says this carefully, as a man 
not measuring his words, but his eyes 
never for an instant cease to watch her 
face. ‘‘Jack was strolling about in 
Covent Garden at the same time as 
myself this morning, and the magnifi- 
cence of a bouquet I saw him choose 
might well have thrown my humble 
offering into the shade.” 

For a moment or two no answer 
comes from Leah’s lips. ‘* You may 
be quite sure a bouquet ordered by 
Jack would not find its way to Picca- 
dilly,” she cries at last, off her guard. 
Never yet, even before Lord Stair, has 
she allowed a syllable in her husband’s 
dispraise to cross her lips. ‘‘ Jack—is 
beginning to care for ladies’ society, 
at last,” she goes on, with a poor at- 
tempt at rallying. ‘* Deb and I did 
our best to make him come with me 
to-night, but in vain. We brought 
him, after much persecution, to ac- 
knowledge that he was engaged to a 
ball elsewhere; and when one couples 
that with the fact of his ordering bou- 
quets 4 

‘* Engaged to a ball elsewhere ?” in- 
terrupts Lord Stair, with matter-of- 
fact coolness. ‘‘ Why, of course he is 
—Jack told me of. it himself—at Miss 
Madge Hathaway’s—and half the young 
fellows of his age in London with him. © 
And the bouquet, equally of course, 
was for his fair hostess. I might have 
thought of that at the time.” 

In a second the light he knows, the 
light he wishes to evoke, comes into 
Leah’s eyes. She utters never a word; 
but her very silence—her silence and 
the compression of her lips—tell Lord 
Stair that he has struck home. 

‘* There is really no ple&santer house 
of its kind than Miss Hathaway’s,” he 
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goes on presently, ‘‘and you meet 
every one there. I have an invitation 
for to-night myself—if I can get away 
early enough from the Duchess of St. 
Ives—and I can assure you, Mrs. 
Chamberlayne, people fight for an in- 
vitation to one of Madge’s balls! She 
is as popular a little woman as any 
in town. She is hospitable to a 
fault——” 

‘*She is an actress,” exclaims Leah, 
with bitter emphasis. ‘‘Oh, I know 
too well who Miss Hathaway is. I 
have seen her.” Once or twice of late 
Jack Chamberlayne has, in truth, been 
driven by Miss Hathaway in her pony 
carriage about the parks. ‘‘ As regards 
Mr. Chamberlayne—he may or may 
not think it good taste to keep up his 
bachelor acquaintance with these the- 
atrical characters; but unless you and 
I want to quarrel, Lord Stair, it is a 
subject, I think, which had best never 
be spoken of between us again.” 

And here, reader, I must in justice 
pause; having a higher eulogium to 
pass upon the theatrical character than 
Lord Stair has done. Do you not 
meet ‘‘ every one ” at a house like Lady 
Jane Fuller's? Does not ‘‘ every one” 
fight for an invitation from the Duch- 
ess of St. Ives ? 

Miss Madge Hathaway (to call her 
by her play-bill name) is, in her do- 
mestic relations, a woman by whom 
many a fine lady of fashion might take 
pattern, but a Bohemian to the finger 
tips ! Estimating whitewash at its in- 
trinsic value; aping few virtues, 
though possessing many; accepting 
bouquets and adulation from men at 
whom she laughs as freely as though 
she were a denizen of May Fair itself; 
ready to drive Jack Chamberlayne or 
Jack anybody in her pony carriage to- 
day, yet resenting it not if he refrain 
from lifting his hat to her in his wife’s 
presence to-morrow—a brave, frank- 
hearted little human creature, taking 
all swift advantage of the hours, mak- 
ing the most of youth and pleasure 
while they last, but at the same time 
working valiantly at the hard profes- 
sion to which she was born, and sup- 
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porting two or three worthless rela- 
tions and an idle husband whom she 
adores out of her earnings. 

And yet Leah, who has ever looked 
upon the influence of Bell Baltimore 
over poor Jack as a saving one, con- 
siders that he has committed a sin un- 
pardonable in accepting an invitation 
to Madge Hathaway’s house; an opin- 
ion which, I fear, would remain un- 
changed could every noble action 
of the little actress’s life be laid 
bare before her. At her calmest times 
Leah can feel with greater strength 
than she can reason ; and to-night, with 
body and mind both off their balance, 
she is just in the state when air-light 
trifles can be taken as deadliest, pre- 
meditated wrongs, and resented with 
all the illogical unforgiveness of de- 
spair. 

Lord Stair perceives the advantage 
he has gained, and is not slow to 
make the most of it. She judges her 
husband—surely she judges him too 
harshly. Remember Jack’s age—the 
irresistible force of early associations | 
Like all other young men nowadays, 
he has got a taste for Bohemianism 
that better influences seem unable to 
cure; and yet— ‘‘And yet,” ex- 
claims Jack’s generous advocate, a 
ring of feeling that almost sounds 
like nature in his voice, ‘‘when I 
think of such a man possessing the 
most priceless treasure earth can yield 
—possessing you, and able to find in- 
terest still in the society of actresses 
and singing girls—quarrel with me, 
Mrs, Chamberlayne, if you will, yet 
this once I must speak—my blood 
boils with indignation !” 

Leah turns her face aside in si- 
lence: not moved, as Lord Stair no 
doubt imagines, by his eloquence, but 
by the passionate bitterness of her 
own thoughts, Ere she can recover 
herself enough to answer, he has 
spoken again; hurriedly, with genu- 
ine agitation, genuine eagerness. May 
not the vital chances of Lord Stair’s 
life, his prospect of a beggared old 
age or of a golden one, depend upon 
the reception of his words ¢ 
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‘*T am a ruined man, as you know— 
a man without much hope or good of 
any kind left in him; and still, if you 
were free—now, or years hence, if you 
were free, and would share my pover- 
ty while you accepted my devotion, I 
believe, on my soul, that I should be 
a different fellow to what I have ever 
been yet, and make you happy.” ‘ 

‘*Happy!” repeats Leah, and looks 
at him—oh, with what a mockery of 4 
smile! ‘* We have wandered in these 
regions of romance before, have we 
not? Utopia and moonlight, and 
now, it seems, poverty, as the ulti- 
mate destiny of the two most worldly 
people in London! Don’t you think 
we had better attend a little to Rosi- 
na? Pathetic warblings sound more 
appropriate behind the footlights than 
in the boxes.” 

With this reply Lord Stair must, 
perforce, content himself; and still he 
holds his omen to have proved trust- 
worthy. For Leah has listened to 
him. Very few men rise superior to 
the level of their school; and accord- 
ing to Lord Stair’s philosophy, the 
woman who listens hesitates. Now if 
destiny but befriend him! Destiny! 
A man’s own:steady will is destiny. 
He has worked the game out hitherto, 
move by move, as he had planned it. 
From what unsuspected quarter should 
checkmate overtake him at the last ? 
Not very long shall Lord Stair remain 
unenlightened on this point. 

The opera over, Mrs. Chamberlayne 
quits her box on his arm. It is a sub- 
scription night, and every lobby and 
passage is filled to overflowing with 
that least supportable of crowds, an 
upper-ten-thousand mob. Well, as 
she passes along, crushed and crfsh- 
ing, it chances that Leah hears her 
own name spoken—by whose tongue 
she knows not, will never know—her 
name, then Jack’s; and then a few 
words of biting commentary, just such 
as you would look to hear amidst an 
upper-ten-thousand mob, upon the 
prospects future and actual of both. 

The speaker, a woman, is one of 
those who call a spade a spade, and 
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Roland a fripon. And—clear as the 
writing on the Babylonian palace 
wail—Leah, with a start, sees her 
marriage—ay, and the hidden depths 
of her own soul, as the world sees them. 
A premonition that saves? Oh, read- 
er, & premonition that more often 
leads toruin. Once know the fairness 
of your name to be irrevocably malign- 
ed, and scarce one human being out 
of fifty but will be tempted, in time, 
to make the falsehood good. 

And this is the goal of her ambitious 
hopes! Flattered, sought after, and 
as a necessary result calumniated—a 
leader of fashion, upon her road at 
this moment to the most exclusive 
house in London—a present rich in 
fruition, with every reasonable prom- 
ise of a morrow more golden still. 
For these ends and no other has she, a 
girl of twenty, put swect human love 
away out of her heart, and offered her- 
self a willing sacrifice at the altar of 
Mammon. Such triumphs had she in 
view on that October night in Paris 
when she essayed Jack Chamberlayne’s 
diamonds, with little Deb for audi- 
ence; the night when, dressed in her 
old brown silk, penniless still save in 
prospect, innocent, so far at least as 
she was ignorant of better things, she 
first met Danton. 

Danton! They have by this time 
emerged from the heated opera-house 
into the air. Denser than ever is the 
crush; uncertain, at their present rate 
of progress, seems the chance of reach- 
ing the Duchess of St. Ives’s ball-room 
by midnight. At length, after patient 
endurance, a few more minutes’ buf- 
feting, Lord Stair proposes that he 
shall make his way quickly down the 
line of carriages in search of Mrs, 
Chamberlayne’s brougham, leaving 
her, if she does not fear being left 
alone amidst the crowd. 

‘‘Mrs. Chamberlayne fears nothing 
in the universe,” cries Leah with a 
laugh. Since she heard the whisper 
of that unknown tongue, it seems as 
though a new forlorn courage had in- 
deed taken possession of her. ‘‘If 
you should be lost altogether, Lord 
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Stair—tragic supposition !—I dare say 
some other good Samaritan would 
come to my aid.” 

A man strolling along the pave- 
ment, a cigarette between his lips, 
turns round shortly at her voice. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
CHECKMATE ! 

From budding-time to blossoming— 
reader, has it happened to you tomark 
the effects upon yourself of that, tran- 
sition? You journey forth into the 
country some buoyant April evening, 
perhaps after sickness has long held 
you prisoner to the blank dreariness of 
bricks and mortar, and find a world 
fresh dyed: every tree and meadow 
stippled over with fairy touches of 
emerald, clouds of scarce-opened white 
upon the thorn, pale daffodils and 
primroses, the sisterhood that come 
‘* before the swallow dares ” along the 
banks, the birds piping forth their un- 
tuned love notes on the air, whose 
crispness still bespeaks a touch of east 
wind. Colors, odors, sounds—all move 
you to a delight so keen it borders 
upon pain—not so much for what is 
as for what is coming. Well, and you 
go back to town; at the end of three 
or four weeks of hot May sunshine, 
return. The trees are in a broad leaf, 
the grass fields ripening for the mower; 
the hawthorn already shows a hectic 
blush; the birds’ notes have grown 
sweeter, mellower; the east wind is 
gone—and gone the delight that thrill- 
ed your heart like pain! The buds 
have blossomed: promise has become 
fulfilment. 

Just such an effect may be wrought 
upon a man by the beauty of the wo- 
man whom he loved and last saw a 
girl. That beauty may be heightened 
by art, softened through the grace 
that comes with knowledge of life: its 
bloom of incompleteness, the first wild 
charm of promise, has vanished for 
ever. 

Danton—for it is he—stops short; 


in a second Leah recognizes him ; their 
99 
wa 
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hands have met, and they stand look- 
ing at each other, silent, pale, forget- 
ful of all conventional form of greet- 
ing; stand as two inhabitants of the 
same country might do who, after long 
years of separation, should abruptly 
find themselves face to face upon a for- 
eign shore. 

‘*T was determined not to let you es- 
cape this time, you see, M. Danton.” 
So Leah at length addresses him, with 
a forced little tone of banter, in one 
of those set little phrases to which a 
woman of the world instinctively has 
recourse when she finds herself betray- 
ed into some, position where she is 
forced to feel 4s a human being, not 
act as a puppet. ‘After the deter- 
mined way you cut me the other night 
in Piccadilly I hardly knew if I should 
venture——” 

*“*T could never, under any circum- 
stances, wish to cut Mrs. Chamber- 
layne,” remarks Danton. Coldly self- 
possessed is his voice, distant his man- 
ner to her. Jack himself, if he were 
present, could scarce find ground of 
offence. ‘‘As to the other night in 
Piccadilly—surely, Mrs. Chamberlayne, 
I acted discreetly in passing on my 
way without seeking your recogni- 
tion ?” 

‘* And you have been hearing Patti, 
of course?” In her confusion Leah 
does not remark how little Danton’s 
dress bespeaks attendance at the opera. 
‘* Did she not sing divinely ? and what 
do you think of this new Italian tenor 
we are all wild about? and was not 
the house full? and—and why have 
you not been to call upon us all this 
time, M. Danton?” 

Her lips quiver as they give utter- 
ance to these incoherencies; her face is 
blanched to the hue it wore on that 
last evening of farewells in the atelier. 
But Danton feels no spark of mercy 
for her. Months ago, when he used to 
read scraps of her letters to the chil- 
dren, when he pictured her weary, 
heartsick, alone in Italy with Jack 
Chamberlayne, his heart at times 
would melt almost into forgiveness of 
her treachery toward himself. Four 
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weeks ago, when he first arrived in 
London, white cheeks and quivering 
lips and fluttering confusion might 
have touched him only too acutely. 
Not now. On that night when Lord 
Stair parted from her in Piccadilly, 
Danton gained one true glimpse, as he 
believed, into her life; on that night 
he formed conclusions not widely dif- 
ferent from the whispers of the crowd 
as to her outlook for the future. How 
should he feel pity for a woman like 
this? A coquette, not by instinct, as 
in her girlhood, but of calculation; 
one who, as a necessary art, must know 
how to assume tearful eyes and trem- 
bling lips at Will; and who now, for 
a whim, an impulse, a passing ‘‘ca- 
price de grande dame,” would fain 
lure back him, the poor discarded 
lover of old days, to swell her list of 
conquests, fan more important jeal- 
ousy,or serve whatever other end may 
suit the frivolous purpose of the mo- 
ment best ! 

‘“*T have no money to spend upon 
opera tickets, Mrs. Chamberlayne. You 
might have spared me the humility of 
such avowal! Without seeking far, 
too, you might divine why I have not 
called on you and your husband. 
Look!” and holding out his arm, 
Danton displays the sleeve of a some- 
what threadbare morning jacket. 
‘**One cannot pay stately visits of cere- 
mony in a coat that ‘ shows the white 
thread,’ as Madame Bonchrétien used 
to say.” 

Stately visits of ceremony! She 
turns from him, a choking sensation in 
her throat, a mingled sense of humili- 
ation and disappointment holding her 
dumb, and sees the tall figure of Lord 
Stair close approaching, at two or 
three yards’ distance, through the 
crowd, 

A sufficiently vivid contrast the two 
men present at this moment: Lord 
Stair in his ne plus ultra of evening 
dress, his embroidered linen, scien- 
tifically cut coat, his button-hole flow- 
er, his gloves, and with a flush of self- 
gratulation upon his usually impassive 
face; Danton pale, obscure, poorly 
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dressed, a ‘‘social failure” now as in 
the time, long years ago, when Made- 
leine deserted him. 

‘*Your carriage is found, Leah.” 
Lightly Lord Stair speaks her name; 
little Lord Stair thinks that he has 
spoken it for the last time in this 
world. ‘* But I am afraid it will be a 
question of the mountain and Moham- 
med if you intend to reach the Duch- 
esses’s house to-night. Now if you 
would not mind walking sixty or 
seventy yards, you—you-—”’ the flu- 
ency suddenly dying out of his utter- 
ance as he discovers that Leah is not 
alone. ‘*M. Danton, I have the honor 
of wishing you a very good evening.” 
And Lord Stair lifts his hat with 
courtesy, a well-bred player on life’s 
great chess-board, even under the first 
smart of ‘‘mate” so overwhelming as 
this which has overtaken him. 

Danton returns the salutation in 
marked silence; at the same time 
makes a movement as though he would 
pass along his road. What business, 
in truth, has he here? What interest 
for him have the actions, capricious or 
sincere, of this woman whom he was 
weak enough once to love—weak 
enough once/—whom he has not 
strength of will, even now, as she 
stands before him, in her diamonds and 
(as he holds it) her falseness, to sever 
wholly from his heart ? 

‘*T have a few more words that I 
should like to say to you, M. Danton,” 
she cries, in that faltering, broken 
voice he remembers. ‘‘And you, 
Lord Stair—will you make my excuses 
to the Duchess of St. Ives, if, indeed, 
she remembers my existence enough 
to notice my absence? Iam not feel- 
ing well—the heat, the crowd, have 
been too much for me—and I shall 
ask M. Danton to see me to my car- 
riage.” 

And in less time than it takes me to 
write, she has turned from Lord Stair 


Jor ever; has rested her hand, with a 


little gesture of appealing that it 
would indeed require stern philosophy 
to repulse, upon Danton’s arm. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
IN A MINOR KEY. 

For a moment George Francis Lord 
Stair stands like a man transfixed—a 
moment only ; then his ever-ready pres- 
ence of mind comes back to him; the 
situation in all its bearings stands 
clear before his intelligence. 

It has been well remarked that the 
promptest judges of human action and 
motive are generally those whose habit 
of mind does not lead them to see too 
far. Lord Stair can see precisely as 
far as Lord Stair’s own forty years’ 
dealing with his kind may serve to en- 
lighten him. Women, by natural in- 
firmity, are capricious, hysterical ac- 
tresses from their cradles. Before 
marriage or afterward, if they do not 
love you or if they do love you (the 
last especially), unreliability is about 
the only quality they possess that can 
be relied on. These are his theories, 
generally applicable to women at 
large, but never more so than to this 
individual woman who at the present 
moment has befooled him. 

A man of wider vision might easily 
fall into the error of suspecting the 
meeting with Danton to be planned, or 
at least premeditated. Lord Stair sus- 
pects nothing of the kind. He sees 
the truth, as far as outward facts are 
concerned, in its naked cynical reality. 
Bored, listless, stung into passion 
by her husband’s neglect, restlessly 
seeking for any new emotion, Leah 
was brought to listen to his own “‘ elo- 
quence ” one short hour ago. Bored, 
listless, restlessly seeking for any new 
emotion, she is ready to listen to the 
rough reproaches of a man like Dan- 
ton now! Arrived at the pinnacle of 
notoriety for which she has striven, 
upon her road to the house that she 
has been moving heaven and earth to 
enter, covered with the Chamberlayne 
diamonds, and with his—Lord Stair’s— 
flowers in her hand, could anything 
be more exquisitely reasonless, more 
picturesquely unlooked for, and there- 
fore probable, than that she should 
give up all for the sake of spending 
five romantic minutes on the arm of 
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this lover in rags whom she jilted, 
without a scruple, before her marriage ? 

What will be the sequel to the ca- 
price ?—ah, and what his own line of 
conduct, his own reprisals ? These are 
matters Milor can consider over at his 
leisure in the Duchess of St. Ives’s ball- 
room. I speak only of the facts of the 
immediate situation—such facts, at 
least, as can be seen and handled— 
and I repeat that Lord Stair grasps 
them with an impartiality, a decision, 
that do him credit. 

‘*Tll? My dear Mrs, Chamberlayne, 
I am exceedingly grieved to hear it. 
These sudden illnesses are always so 
alarming”; am accent just sufficient 
to point his meaning upon the word 
‘*sudden.” ‘* Now, what had I better 
say to Jack about it? In these mat- 
ters it is well to be prepared. I shall 
be sure to see your husband by and 
by at Miss Hathaway’s. Will it be 
wise to tell him ?” 

‘It will be wise to tell him the 
truth,” cries Leah; and her eyes meet 
Lord Stair’s with an expression such 
as he has never read in them before, 
** Jack is not given to undue nervous- 
ness. Tell him simply that I felt 
faint——” 

‘¢* And that by good fortune I was 
able to leave you in the excellent pro- 
fessional care of M. Danton. At all 
events you may depend upon my send- 
ing Jack home at as early an hour as [ 
can.” Lord Stair’s manner as he un- 
dertakes this friendly errand is really 
amedel of delicate breeding; the man- 
ner of a man to whom a ‘‘scene” is 
an impossibility, strong feeling or 
its expression an outrage against 
every received canon of good taste. 
‘* You are making some stay in town, 
I presume, M. Danton? Have come 
to England to reside? Ah, indeed, 
Then I trust we shall have the plea- 
sure ere long of meeting. Mrs. Cham- 
berlayne, I shall hope to hear better 
accounts of you to-morrow morning.” 

And lifting his hat, with quiet un- 
concern, to them both, Lord Stair dis- 
appears amidst the crowd, his face im-, 
passive as on that evening when Leah 
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found him drinking Madame’s Sunday 
punch before the fire; the evening 
when she declared that no old love 
could ever by possibility arise—a Ne- 
mesis—against her ! 

And once again— unlooked -for 
chance upon this side the grave—she 
and Danton are alone—Lord Stair con- 
verted into an implacable enemy, her 
husband’s long-threatened justice a 
thing assured | Yes, but what matters 
this—or the losing of the world and all 
it contains, for the matter of that ? 
Her world, with its tawdry joys, its 
poor ambitions, is lost. She realizes 
that fact vaguely, but feels no pang of 
regret over their loss. The crowd, the 
carriages, the lights—London itself ex- 
ists not, as faras Leah’s fevered brain 
is concerned, during the next few sec- 
onds of time. She only lives in the 
universe—she, and the one other hu- 
man being—and the stars shine some- 
where overhead, as they did that night 
in the avenue of the Champs Elysées ; 
and life, while these seconds last, is 
sweet. 

‘*T don’t know what you will think 
of me for giving you all this trouble, 
but I was glad of an excuse for escap- 
ing—another ball—one gets so sick of 
this eternal gayety.” 

So at last she speaks, the sound of 
her own altered voice bringing her 
back with a start to bitterest con- 
sciousness. Alas! she can no more 
command it than she can command 
the hand that trembles upon his arm, 
the heart that palpitates to sickness 
within her breast! ‘‘ But I am really 
feeling ill, M. Danton. If you would 
not mind very much the trouble of 
taking me to my carriage ?” 

‘*T am at your orders always, Mrs. 
Chamberlayne,” answers Danton, with 
chill politeness, ‘‘If I did not sooner 
offer you my arm, you must remember 
that this pleasure has come upon me 
unexpectedly, and that I looked upon 
Lord Stair as your escort. The last 
time it was my fate to conduct you 
through a crowd,” he adds—‘‘a very 

. different one to this—was in the 
Champs Elysées. You have forgotten 


the occasion no doubt ?” 
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‘*T have forgotten nothing,” she an- 
swers, with sad humility. If the heart 
of a jilted man could ever be generous 
enough to pardon, surely that tone 
should evoke forgiveness! ‘‘ There is 
just the sharpest edge of pain, I think, 
that all one’s strength, all one’s will, 
cannot help us to forget.” 

‘“*Pain! My dear Mrs. Chamber- 
layne, you must really forgive me 
for my skepticism ’—and Danton 
laughs—‘‘ but doctors are prover- 
bially hard of belief. We see such 
endless, acute bodily sufferings in our 
profession that we grow callous about 
sentimental ones. What was the opera 
to-night? Only the ‘ Barbiere.’ I should 
have thought you had been assisting 
at least at the breaking of Lucia’s 
heart to have your imagination strung 
in such a minor key !” 

‘*Do you recollect your telling me 
once that the hard work of London— 
‘the crowded rooms, late hours, stimu- 
lants, narcotics’ that a life like this en- 
tails—would kill me?” 

‘*T am afraid I must reply to that 
question in your own words. I have 
forgotten, have been able to forget 
nothing! Whatever I may have said, 
it is evident that I had not the gift of 
true prophecy,” he goes on jestingly. 
‘*You are looking charmingly well, as 
all your crowds of friends, I am sure, 
must tell you. Well, and if you will 
let me say so, handsomer, a hundred 
times, if that be possible, than on the 
evening when I watched you drive 
away from Madame Bonchr¢tien’s door 
in Paris.” 

‘*M. Danton”—simply and slowly 
Leah speaks, like one too possessed by 
the truth of what he utters to seek for 
words—‘‘ your prophecy was correct 
to the letter. The life of London is 
killing me fast—and there is no one to 
stretch out a hand to save me! You 
talk of my crowds of friends! In this 
wide world there can be no woman, I 
should think, more absolutely fricud- 
less than I. This is being ‘strung in 
a minor key,’ you will say. Well, you 
can believe me or not, as you choose.”’ 

‘* Believe ! and what reason have I to 
believe you?” he exclaims. Very 
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low, very self-contained is his voice— 
not the nearest listener in the crowd 
could overhear him—and yet it vibrates 
with passion. ‘‘ Eight months’ addi- 
tional practice can scarcely have less- 
ened your proficiency—oh, we will say, 
your proficiency in the art of smooth- 
ing down the sharp angles of unpalat- 
able truths! Recollect, Mrs. Cham- 
berlayne. The last time you and [ 
talked together was in the atelier in 
the Rue Castiglione, two nights before 
your wedding. And we indulged in 
dark forebodings then,” says Danton 
bitterly—‘‘had melodramatic visions 
of self-sacrifice, hearts breaking sooner 
than be false upon the very altar steps. 
Well, and when I[ saw you next at the 
chapel in the Avenue Marbeuf, you 
looked as beautiful, and you must let 
me add as little likely to die as you do 
at this moment.” 

‘* You are unjust ——” 

**Say rather that I am most just; 
have got back the sober senses that 
played me false during seven or eight 
days of last October. A man cannot 
go through what I have done during 
all the bitter time since then and reap 
no profit from his pain. You know 
what my experiences have been,” he 
goes on, unheeding the white misery 
of her face—‘‘ my experience as a lad, 
my experience since I first met you. 
Do you think it likely that I, of all 
men living, will ever put faith again 
in the look, or word, or action of a co- 
quette ¢” 

‘*This is plain speaking indeed,” 
she utters, half withdrawing her hand 
from his arm. 

‘It is speaking that you yourself 
have forced upon me,” Danton an- 
swers almost roughly. ‘‘ We shall do 
far better, believe me, to keep to mean- 
ingless insincerities, Mrs. Chamber- 
layne! Let us talk of delicious tenors, 
of your dress, your fan—never was de- 
vice more elegant. Your bouquet— 
allow me, as far as your carriage, to 
relieve you of its weight. Let us use 


the language of your world—the world 
into which it is your pleasure for ten 
minutes to introduce me—and I will do 
my best to be well-bred, polished, 
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meaningless, as any fool of quality you 
reckon among your slaves. But let us 
leave truth-telling—above all, let us 
leave remembrance alone.” 

Danton holds out his hand toward 
her flowers—the bouquet that was to 
have proved Lord Stair’s good omen 
—but ere he can touch them, they lie 
soiled and broken in the street; flung 
passionately away, as though their very 
contact were defilement, by Leah. 
(The driver of a hansom picks thein 
up; as he wipes the mud from their 
white petals, thinks, perhaps, upon a 
pale girl’s face at home to whom the 
sight of flowers like these may bring 
sunshine !) 

“You are right, M. Danton. I 
thank you for recalling me to reason. 
People who are sensible leave remem- 
brance alone, and do not trouble them- 
selves overmuch about the future. The 
present—this very night of June 830—is 
all that the wisest man living can call 
his own. Who knows where or what 
we shall be, any of us, by the day after 
to-morrow ?” 

‘*The day after to-morrow,” returns 
Danton coldly, ‘‘will be Thursday. 
By a glance at my memorandum book 
I could tell you, almost to a minute, 
how I shall pass it: the exact amount 
of grim, unpicturesque human misery 
that I shall be called upon to witness. 
By turning to your tablets surely you 
will find your engagements written 
likewise—the flower show, polo match, 
dinner, ball, destined to be graced by 
Mrs. Chamberlayne’s presence ¢” 

“Tf ever you and I meet each other 
again, M. Danton—not like this, but 
spirit to spirit in another world—I 
wonder, looking back, whether chari- 
ty will be borne in upon you at last ! 
You can feel compassion, I have no 
doubt, for your hospital patients, as 
you used to feel it for the poor in 
Paris: if any one wear silks and dia- 
monds, have the misfortune to be a 
slave to balls and operas, you are piti- 
less.” 

‘If I pitied—I must do more than 
pity,” answers Danton very low. As 
she speaks, something in Leah’s voice 
has recalled to him tae moment in the 
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atelier when he promised, whatever 
happened, to be her friend always. 
‘*As soon as I believe in suffering I 
must seek to cure it, and——” 

‘* And my case is beyond the reach 
of physic,” she interrupts him hastily. 
‘*That is what you would say, is it 
not? You are right, quite right. My 
case is beyond the reach of physic !” 

‘*The first essential for working a 
cure is—that the patient himself desire 
to be cured.” 

‘* And I—am satisfied with my state ; 
find pleasure, as you see, in operas and 
balls, in fans of elegant device, and 
silks, and diamonds! M. Danton, 
here is my carriage. How can I apol- 
ogize enough for all the trouble I have 
given you—the nonsense to which I 
have been obliging you to listen ?” 

She steps lightly into her brougham, 
commands her lips as they bid Danton 
good-by, her hand as it rests, but no 
longer trembles, in his. And then, 
when he has walked away, she quietly 
gives the command ‘‘ Home” to her 
servants, and finds herself driving, 
through the soft beauty of the summer 
midnight, in the direction of Piccadilly. 


So the cup of her humiliation is 
draincd to the last drop; the moral of 
her story cynically uttered by Danton’s 


lips: ‘*Could he, of all men, put 
faith again in the word, or look, or ac- 
tion of acoquette?” The logical end- 
ing, the only one she had a right to 
look for, to the godless ceremony in 
the Avenue Marbeuf, has come, or is 
at hand. And with it all a lightened 
feeling is at Leah’s heart! She has 
once more, and for the last time, spoken 
to Danton. She realizes the conse- 
quences of her action as clearly as 
though eyes were looking askance at 
her in the Park—her husband’s loudly 
promised justice, Lord Stair’s whis- 
pered threats, already carried into ef- 
fect. And still her heart feels lighter, 
her lungs breathe in a purer atmo- 
sphere. For she fears no longer. 
Money can buy so little: let all it 
can buy go, and by how much would 
she, Leah Chamberlayne, be the poor- 
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er? <A stock of dresses, a dozen sets 
of jewels, the lip-service of a lady’s 
maid, some score of the men and wo- 
men called friends, and ready cash to 
enclose in filial letters to the Prince 
Charming ! 

Love, and all belonging to love, are 
gone; then welcome the poverty which 
should have been love’s price. Away 
from this feverish London, forgotten 
of the world—show, glitter, reputa- 
tion forfeited—it may happen that 
once ere she die she shall taste peace. 
Such existence as she has known of 
late at least is over. The treadmill 
of heart-broken pleasure, the passion- 
less, weary journey along the down- 
hill road of evil, the never-silent re- 
proaches of her own conscience—over ! 

Now just one more scene, one very 
commonplace part of the drama, has to 
be acted. She must make her confes- 
sion to her husband. That Lord Stair 
will deliver her message, fulfil his er- 
rand of betrayal, she knows; but there 
will be still much of which it behooves 
her to speak, and to-night. The star- 
lit walk in the Champs Elysées, the 
meeting at the café chantant—every 
detail of her black infidelity (of the one 
hour in which she trod nearest to life’s 
fair and honest possibilities) Jack shall 
learn, And if he kill her for it—if he 
kil! her for her frankness, death can 
come but once; and ’twere sweeter, 
perhaps, if one knew all, to die now, 
at twenty years old, for truth, than 
live for falsehood |! 

In her sorrows as in her joys, Leah’s 
mind can never get beyond the limits 
of immediate and personal emotion. 
Her imagination cannot deal with con- 
sequences that are complex and indi- 
rect. To look upon a crisis such as 
this through which she is passing as a 
stepping-stone to higher things, a 
landmark of either mental or moral 
progress, were impossible to her. Love 
is slain; money and good repute have 
become as shadows; and death, if it 
choose to come, will she not fear. 

Years teach us, with their oft-re- 
peated sorrows, that to live requires 
more heroism than to die. The cour- 
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age of this girl of twenty is but the 
delirium of the poor wretch who smiles 
on earth and sky before taking the 
plunge from the dark arch into the 
darker river below; the blind desire 
to escape from present pain, no matter 
at what cost or by what outlet. 


‘‘And Madame has returned al- 
ready?” So cries the smooth suspi- 
cious voice of the French lady’s maid 
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when she sees her mistress’s face, mid- 
night, as yet, scarce past. ‘‘ Has any- 
thing dreadful happened—is Madame 
ill?” 

No; Madame was never better; re- 
quires only to be left alone—and 
Melanie may seek her pillow without 
delay. Madame can unpin her dia- 
monds, can lay aside her silks and 
laces, for this once, without assistance. 
For this once! 








THE FOUNT OF CASTALY. 


WOULD the Fount of Castaly 
Had never wet my lips, 
For woe to him that. hastily 
Its sacred water sips! 


Apollo’s laurel flourishes 
Above that stream divine; 

Its secret virtue nourishes 
Love’s myrtle, and the vine. 


No Dryad, Faun, or Nereid 
Preserves its haunts in charge, 
Or watches o’er the myriad 
Of flowers about its marge; 


But aye around the caves of it 
The muses chant their spells, 
And charm the very waves of it 

As out the fountain wells. 


Its joyous tide leaps crystally 

Up ’neath the crystal moon, 
And falling ever mistily, 

The sparkling drops keep tune ! 


The wavelets circle gleamily, 
With lilies keeping trysts; 

Fair emeralds glimmer dreamily 
Below, and amethysts. 


Once taste that fountain’s witchery 
On old Parnassus’ crown, 

And to this world of treachery, 
Ah, never more come down ! 


Your joy will be to think of it; 
*T will ever haunt your dreams: 

You'll thirst again to drink of it 
Among a thousand streams! 


JosePH O'Connor. 
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ATIN blood, particularly French 

blood, seems essential to the de- 
velopment of the genuine Bohemian 
of either sex. It contains a fervor, a 
quickness of flow, an enjoyment of 
contrast, a passion, for the pictorial, 
that do not properly belong to the Teu- 
tonic races. Most of the German, 
English, or American Bohemians are 
80 sorry imitations that the expert eye 
soon detects them as counterfeits. 
They are apt to be afflicted with stub- 
born principle—possibly latent—with 
some notion of duty, a certain sense 
of responsibility, entirely incompatible 
with the gipsy tribe engrafted on 
civilization. To be a true Bohemian 
is to be the centre of one’s own world 
—all one’s neighbors, all outlying 


lands, in sooth, being regarded as 


tributary. It is to look upon the real 
as the ideal, the ideal as the real; to 
be always generous and never just; to 
ignore the conventional virtues; to 
practise the liberal vices, and follow 
the liberal arts. The sterling Bohe- 
mian may despair of to-day, but he is 
confident that to-morrow is studded 
with miracles, he himself their predes- 
tined worker. 

All Bohemian ways lead to Paris, at 
once the Mecca and Benares of the 
artistic and erratic guild. Under the 
sky of loved Lutetia, along the banks 
of the turbid Seine, its members take 
deep root, grow rank, and burst into 
luxuriant flower. Women as well as 
men unloose the social zone, cast off 
the customary sandals, and dance, 
whatever the music, to dithyrambic 
measures, Alfred de Musset has ex- 
pressed the intellectual, and Henri 
Murger the moral spirit of the whole 
class. In the ‘‘Confessions d’un En- 
fant du Sitcle” you see the longing 
and intensity, the disappointment and 
the doubt; in the ‘‘ Sctnes de la Vie de 
Bohéme ” and the ‘‘ Pays Latin,” the 
reckless gayety, the fickle passions, 


the disenchanting pleasures of the pe- 
culiar order, ever greedy to sound life to 
its depths, to exhaust experience dur- 
ing the hot blood of youth. 

Hardly any woman in France has 
more completely represented the Bo- 
hemian character from girlhood to 
mature age than she who is known to 
literary and art circles of Paris and the 
continent as Madame Ratazzi. Eng- 
lish by fatherhood and the acci- 
dent of birth, she is thoroughly Gallic 
in temperament, tendency, and talent ; 
illustrating by her life the charming 
inconsistency of her sex and senti- 
ments, the easy and elastic quality of 
her convictions. Born in London in 
1830, she is the daughter of the Prin- 
cess Letitia Bonaparte (issue of the 
second marriage of Lucien, brother of 
Napoleon, and Prince of Canino and 
Musignano), and of Thomas Wyse, 
British Minister to Greece. She called 
herself the Princess Marie Studolmine 
Bonaparte, but was generally spoken 
of as plain Marie Bonaparte Wyse; a 
title she did not affect, having a weak- 
ness for the sounding pretix of seeming 
royalty. She had so little fondness 
for England that she has often de- 
clared she would not have been born 
on its soil if she had been consulted, 
as she ought to have been, on a matter 
of more moment to her than to any- 
body else—the most important, it may 
be justly said, of her whole life. Her 
childhood was not very pleasant, since 
her parents quarrelled like cat and dog 
—like man and wife, she put it—and 
nearly disgusted her with existence ere 
she had fairly entered upon it. Her 
father and mother finally jarred apart, 
greatly to her relief; and she, having 
very little money, decided to earn her 
rolls and coffee by fitting herself to 
be a governess. She received careful 
instruction near Paris; but impatient 
of any and all restraints, she frequent- 
ly neglected her studies, which she 
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thought she could afford, in conse- 
quence of her extraordinary cleverness, 
Dislike of matrimony was one of her 
earliest traits, as was natural enough, 
considering the example she had had be- 
fore her eyes. She ceaselessly asserted 
that she would never have a husband; 
that she was too fond of men to marry 
any one of them; that the relation of 
wedded folk was that of tyrant and 
slave; that Cupid could not breathe in 
the embrace of Hymen; that nothing 
could prevent her hating her husband 
in less than six weeks, except his 
death, which was too good to be hoped 
for. 

In order to show her allegiance to 
her brave speeches, she attended a ball 
in Paris when she was nineteen, and 
having danced twice with Frédéric de 
Solms, a rich Alsatian, she suddenly 
determined to be his wife, if he would 
accept her; and, ‘‘I am sure he will,” 
she added, glancing at the long mir- 
rors in the hall, which reflected her 
She walked 


ripe, voluptuous beauty. 
up to him, as he stood apart, and smil- 
ingly said: ‘*‘ Monsieur de Solms, do 


you want a wife? I want a husband. 
Perhaps we can make one another 
quite as wretched as most married per- 
sons do. Shall we try it? {I am not 
homely nor ungraceful, am I?” and 
she turned round several times for his 
inspection, like a statue on a revolving 
pedestal. ‘* You must decide quickly, 
monsieur. If you do not take me, some 
one else will. Iam bound to be dis- 
posed of this very night. I give you, 
monsieur, the first chance. Let us lose 
no time! Am [I yours?” 

The Alsatian, though amazed at the 
novelty and unexpectedness of the pro- 
posal, was so greatly pleased that he 
accepted it promptly. He bent, and 
kissing her hand, said, ‘‘Consider 
yourself mine. With your permission, 
we will marry to-morrow morning.” 

‘*The sooner the better,” she re- 
plied. ‘This is a matrimonial mood 
—it may notlast. If you care for me, 
profit by it. Shall I thank you or my- 
self for this honor? Aw reroir, Tam 
engaged to dance the next set with 
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the Count de ———. To-morrow at 
ten.” 

Marie Wyse was then at her loveli- 
est. She had beautiful eyes, a hand- 
some mouth, abundant hair, soft as 
silk, a brilliant complexion, a round, 
supple, graceful figure, which after- 
ward grew too full for symmetry. 
Few men but would have been tempt- 
ed to seize such luscious fruit, espe- 
cially when it swung past their lips, 
and asked to be plucked. Solms may 
have been indiscreet in wedding at so 
short notice, under circumstances so 
extraordinary ; but still he acted very 
like his sex, 

The two were united at the appoint- 
ed hour, and for a few weeks—it may 
have been the prescribed six—they ap- 
peared to be happy. Then they be- 
came indifferent; were little together; 
and in a few months were quite es- 
tranged. He seems to have been fond 
of her, but she had barely any affec- 
tion for him, as was evident from her 
desperate flirtations and all manner 
of indiscretions. She aroused his jeal- 
ousy—a husband cast in bronze would 
have been jealous of her—and he taxed 
her with disloyalty. This she did not 
deny, but defended it on the ground 
that their marriage should be one of 
mutual toleration. ‘‘I permit you to 
do as you choose,” she said. ‘* You 
must allow me the same privilege. 
You declare you do not wish to make 
love to other women. I like to have 
men make love to me, If you do not 
exercise your privilege, it is no fault 
of mine. You should not try to annoy 
me because you are morbidly conscien- 
tious. Be sensible, monsieur, Nothing 
so becomes a husband as patience, 
particularly when to lose patience is to 
be ridiculous.” 

Counsel like this, full as it may be 
of worldly wisdom, is not calculated 
to conciliate jealousy—certainly not 
when jealousy has cause for existence. 

At the end of two years Frédéric 
de Solms and his wife separated ; that 
is, he left her, having found that mar- 
riage placed no restraints upon her. 
She had no objection to relinquishing 
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him. In truth, she was so glad to get 
rid of him that it is reported she gave 
him her blessing at parting, and a 
handsome sum of money besides. 
Where did she get it—not the blessing, 
but the money ? 

After the divorce she called herself 
the Princess de Solms, and went to 
Savoy, dividing her time between that 
country and Nice for the next six or 
seven years. Her friends congratu- 
lated her on her matrimonial release, 
to whom she replied that it could not 
give them half the pleasure it gave 
her. To those curious as to the cause, 
she said: ‘‘You would not have a 
woman of spirit live with one man 
for ever, would you? I was the wife 
of that stupid Alsatian for two years, 
which is just twenty-four months long- 
er than it should have been. It was the 
union of an eagle with an owl; and you 
may be sure that I am not the owl.” 

She was more merciless upon matri- 
mony after her separation than she 
had been before; pronouncing it an 
unnatural, stupefying, degrading state, 
entirely unworthy of civilization, and 
in the ninetcenth century a palpable 
anachronism, Anti-connubial — epi- 
grams were ever on her lips, and were 
thrust into her writings regardless of 
the subject. She labored as hard to 
render marriage ridiculous as Balzac 
did in his ‘‘ Physiologie du Mariage.” 
Some of her printed satires gained a 
wide currency. Here are a few speci- 
mens that have been preserved in the 
acid of their own utterance: 

‘*The ultimate effect of marriage up- 
on man is to make all women appear 
lovely except her he has married.” 

‘* No wonder two persons feel abash- 
ed when they stand at the altar, and 
promise to love one another for ever. 
They know they could not keep their 
promise if they would; that they 
would not if they could. And while 
they make their vows, they are think- 
ing of some delightful way to break 
them,” 

‘* We may love all our lives without 
satiety unless we marry. Then we 
have satiety without satisfaction.” 
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‘*The sinof Adam and Eve was eat- 
ing of the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge, by which they learned for the 
first time that they were man and wife. 
After that they lost all capacity for 
happiness; the charms of Eden were 
in vain.” 

‘* The fact that women who wed once 
and are widowed are apt to wed 
again, only proves the force and the 
evil of habit.” 

‘* Pity is near akin to love outside of 
wedlock; inside of wedlock it is an- 
other name for contempt, and soon de- 
stroys all hopes of sympathy.” 

‘* Women are natural enemies. They 
frequently accept a man as husband 
for no other reason than to prevent 
some other woman from getting him.” 

‘*Marry in haste and repent at leisure 
is no truer than marry at leisure and 
repent for ever.” 

‘*She who converts her lover into a 
husband transforms a worshipper into 
an intolerable despot.” 

‘* Matrimony is the thorn on the rose 
of love.” 

‘* Tophet is a place where marriage is 
eternal, Wedlock is not determined 
by the fates, but by the fairies.” 

‘*When we go to the priest to be 
united, itis clear that we are in dan- 
ger of spiritual disunion.” 

‘* For the woman who has long been 
a wife, death has few terrors.” 

‘*The couples who want children 
have already grown apart, and hope to 
be reunited through the offspring.” 

‘*The highest idea we can have of 
heaven comes from thinking that there 
there is neither marriage nor giving 
in marriage.” 

‘*No woman need despair of fortune 
so long as she remains unwedded.” 

‘*The way to Hymen’s temple is over 
the grave of love. When a wife has 
a secret to tell you, be sure it is the 
uncovered secret that she hates her 
husband.” 

** How many persons marry a second 
time to revenge themselves for what 
they have suffered in their first experi- 
ment.” 

The Princess was a musician and 
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painter as well as a writer—a writer, 
too, of poems, essays, satires, and ro- 
mances. A youthful beauty, with so 


much wit and so many accomplish-- 


ments, added to a susceptible and pas- 
sionate nature, could not fail to have 
admirers and lovers in excess. She 
corresponded with Beranger, Lamen- 
nais, and many men of literary distinc- 
tion; she had intimate relations with 
Eugene Sue, Francois Ponsard, and 
other poets and artists, and one of 
whom she permitted to absorb her 
completely. For five years she lived, 
she says, a life of liberty—some persons 
would call it licentiousness—and of 
excited and ever-varying content. 
Literature occupied more of her time 
than love. She was not satisfied to 
write copiously for the Paris ‘‘ Presse ” ; 
she wanted a journalof her own. Ac- 
cordingly she founded at Aix the 
‘* Matinées d’Aix,” contributing to its 
pages verses, stories, sketches, and 
editorials, many of them remarkable 
for insight and vigor not less than 
grace and finish. 

Having taste and talent, likewise, 
for the stage, she wrote several come- 
dies and dramas for her private the- 
atre; enacting the principal parts her- 
self, and with great success: She had 
a fancy for assuming rakish masculine 
characters, and she did them very 
well, although it was impossible to 
disguise her sex, her soul being as 
feminine as her body. A more charm- 
ing actress personally is seldom seen 
in the theatre. Her brilliant beauty 
was vastly in her favor, while her 
taste in dress and her art of making up 
have seldom been surpassed. 

A Parisian poet who had for some 
time resisted her fascinations saw her 
one night, in her little theatre, in the 
role of a Savoyard peasant, and was 
the next morning sighing and suing 
at her feet. 

To have men at her feet was rather 
the rule than the exception. The he- 
roes of a hundred erotic conquests ca- 
pitulated to her. No member of our 
sex seemed secure from her enchant- 
ments, Another Armida, her sorcery 
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was less in her beauty than in her 
graces of conversation and manner. 

The private accounts of her career in 
Savoy portray her as an embodiment 
of bewitching indiscretion. How she 
could have crowded so much love and 
manuscript-making into twenty-four 
hours is not easy to understand. Ev- 
ery day she acted half-a-dozen entirely 
different characters, and each so well 
that no one could determine which 
was the most natural. If her lips 
were sweet, her tongue was often bit- 
ter. If her pen dropped honey in the 
morning, it was likely to flow with 
gall before noon. While she appeared 
to despise public opinion in many re- 
spects, she was extremely sensitive to 
the smallest neglect, or any construc- 
tive slight; and she resented either 
with stinging words. Yet she was 
capable of generous actions, of real 
sacrifices for any person who had 
evoked her sympathy. To make any 
one the special object of her sarcasm 
did not indicate malevolence on her 
part. It was little else than an intel- 
lectual exercise, and she has admitted 
that the opportunity to ridicule even 
her dearest friends is nearly irresist- 
ible. 

Women she has never liked in the 
mass, probably for the reason that they 
do not like her. They have used their 
power to keep the portals of society 
barred against her; they have for ever 
censured her for her magnificent au- 
dacity. She is unwilling to believe 
herself any worse than they; perhaps 
she is not at heart, though she openly 
is conventionally. She is addicted to 
saying such things as these: 

‘*T do openly what they lift their 
pious eyes at, and then practise in se- 
cret.”’ 

‘¢One of the greatest faults in wo- 
man is her cowardice. She is so cow- 
ardly that she cannot or will not ap- 
preciate courage in her sisters. This 
she declares indecency, and so discour- 
ages the brave of her sex from showing 
any bravery.” 

‘* Women are born tyrants, and the 
most unendurable of tyrants from their 
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weakness. They are base sycophants, 
likewise. They bite the hand that is 
lifted to succor them, and kiss the 
doubled fist which has struck them 
down.” 

‘‘Many women would be totally de- 
praved if they possessed the force to 
be.” 

‘*No woman is a heroine unless she 
“have her hero by her side; and then 
heroism isa pale reflex of the hero’s 
virtues.” 

‘“*The reason a woman is always 
hopeful is because, never understand- 
ing herself, she never suspects that sclf- 
knowledge would reduce her to abso- 
lute despair.” 

That she believes any or all of these 
is not presumable. Belike they were 
uttered in the bitterness of some pass- 
ing irritation, or written at the prompt- 
ing of spleen, She would not recall 
them, because they impress her as wit- 
ty, and in her eyes to be witty is higher 
than to be either just or charitable. 

She has always been a man’s woman, 
seldom enjoying the socicty of her 
own sex, even under the most favor- 
able circumstances. At Nice and in 
Savoy she might be said to have seen 
only men; for then, more than at any 
other time, she felt or affected abso- 
lute misogyny. That was a phase of 
her development. Hence many of her 
intensities and peculiarities may be 
mentioned in the preterite, having been 
altered or modified since into some- 
thing else. 

It seems odd that she should have 
been the most acrimonious while she 
was so young and fair and flattered 
as she was for the seven or eight 
years following her matrimonial sepa- 
ration. But then everything has been 
and is odd in her. To quote her own 
words, she has sixteen reasons in a 
week; she undergoes at least one revo- 
lution every twelve hours. A German 
baron, who spent some time at Nice 
while she was there, asserted that she 
was the most energetic, accomplished, 
and versatile flirt it had been his for- 
tune to encounter; and he had trav- 
elled all over the glo’e. The men she 
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treats in the most outrageous manner 
(he adds) go to her with fury in their 
breasts. In five minutes she convinces 
them they have wronged her, and they 
are begging her pardon in humblest 
contrition. The Sirens, the Graces, 
the Muses, with Venus, Juno, Hebe, 
and all Tooke’s Pantheon, would not 
be so dangerous nor so seductive as 
that single Princess de Solms, who is 
as far from a goddess as the sky is 
from the sea.” 

One of her summer performances at 
Aix is thus narrated. She had met 
an Austrian artillery officer at Geneva 
the previous winter, and the two had 
formed a deeply sentimental intimacy, 
which was suddenly interrupted by 
her departure. She hurried away 
without bidding him good-by, and he 
was properly indignant at her sum- 
mary manner of leaving him. How- 
ever, he wrote to her after a while, 
and she, as usual, forgave him for her 
misconduct. The correspondence that 
ensued grew very warm, and the cor- 
respondents decided they could not 
live one without the other. She urged 
him—so the story runs—to come to 
her at once, and he hurried off to be 
blessed by her love. When he reach- 
ed Aix he found her absent on an ex- 
cursion with a gentleman whose ac- 
quaintance she had made only the day 
before; and she did not return for for- 
ty-eight hours. He raved, of course, 
and when she did appear taxed her 
with heartlessness and disloyalty. She 
laughed; pronounced him unreason- 
able; asked him if a woman of spirit 
could be expected to keep her heart for 
a man who was coming when another 
man was waiting for the same heart, 
and reaching forth both hands to re- 
ceive it. He dashed off in a rage, de- 
termined to challenge his rival to a 
duel to the death. He was told he 
would be forced to pass his life in 
fighting if he made such trifles a cause 
for combat. Reflecting on the truth 
of the remark, he repressed his wrath 
and got drunk; Bacchus, for the time, 
overcoming Cytherea. A few months 
later the infatuated Austrian was 
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again in the train of the Princess, as 
ardent and yet as submissive to her 
will and whim as the veriest Gurth of 
the garter. 

The pretty Bohemian was not so 
amorous in her youth as her behavior 
would indicate. It was excitement 
and variety rather than affection or 
sympathy she was perpetually in quest 
of. A passion for conquest was strong 
within her. Having reason to believe 
she had ensnared a man, she lost inter- 
est in him, and sought another, who 
was yet to attest her power. She was 
a long-haired, emotional Alexander, 
tossing restless on her pillow in the si- 
lent watches of the night, because 
there were new hearts to win which 
she had not won. 

They used to tell this story of her in 
Paris. She was discovered one morn- 


ing sobbing hysterically over a large 
volume lying in her lap. Great curi- 
osity was felt to learn the title of the 
book that had so moved her. It 
proved to be neither poem nor ro- 
mance—only the latest issue of a pro- 


saic city directory. What could be in 
that to so disturb her lachrymal ducts ? 
Alas! it contained the names of a 
number of men who had never been 
in love with her ! 

Her self-love is too great for love to 
hurt her peace. She has seldom risk- 
ed aught but her vanity, and that is 
too resilient to be materially injured. 
She has ever sprung from one passion 
to another, like a bird hopping from 
bough to bough, not the less winsome 
and songful because the leaves she 
had nestled among on a branch below 
had been shaken down by a passing 
storm. Like her sex generally, she 
enjoys sense far less than sentiment, 
and crowns sentiment with sensation. 
With her every new lover is acclaimed 
King, and as he dies is heard, ‘‘ Long 
live the King!” She forgets the men 
who have knelt to her for the men 
who still may knecl. Sure of the 
Past, she is content with the Present, 
and stretches out her arms to the Fu- 
ture. 

After the annexation of Savoy to 
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France, the inconstant daughter of 
Thomas Wyse returned to Paris, where 
her writings and adventures had 
aroused interest, and had insured wel- 
come from those who prefer pictur- 
esque irregularity to all the virtues 
robed in gray conformity. She had 
the year before (1859) dedicated some 
poems to Victor Hugo that had met 
with favor, and her garments were 
redolent with the odor of success. 
Belonging to art and literature more 
than to society, artists and Jittérateurs 
gave her greeting. Her field was 
vastly amplified: she met many distin- 
guished men she had not personally 
known; she had a thousand plans; 
she was full of affections and affairs; 
she could not put half the golden 
hours on the string of her intent. She 
was a lioness of the study and the stu- 
dio, and in the region roundabout St. 
Sulpice hers was a name to elicit scan- 
dal and red wine. The piquant prat- 
tle to which her presence gave rise 
was largely aided by imagination; but 
it proved how busy and how orna- 
mental gossip had been with the Prin- 
cess de Solms. 

She could not keep out of ink or in- 
trigues, and in Paris she had no need 
to practise self-denial in either. <A 
dozen artists and authors were de- 
clared to be her cavaliers, and she 
made no effort to dispirit Rumor; for 
she knew that in civilization’s capital 
to be thought wicked is more fortu- 
nate than to be convicted of virtue. 
She contributed regularly to the 
‘*Pays,” the ‘‘Constitutionnel” (re- 
placing Edmond About in the latter), 
the ‘‘Turf,” and other journals, not 
always with delicacy, but never with- 
out wit. Intensely personal she likes 
to be, and they who have offended 
her have but to follow her pen to learn 
that her memory is as good as her in- 
vention is mischievous. 

Eighteen months of Lutetia at one 
time were enough for the restless wo- 
man, who quitted the Seine for the 
Arno and the Tiber. Italy has never 
been frenzied in regard to morals. 
Since the unification of the country 
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and the kingship of Victor Emanuel, 
who does not claim to be an exemplar 
of ethics, there has been no diminution 
of liberality. Court circles, reflecting 
the tone of their sovereign, have zeal- 
ously refrained from inquiring into the 
antecedents or private lives of incom- 
ing strangers, lest these might show 
superior to the natives. Italy, there- 
fore, was a good place for the indis- 
creet Princess. She was receiyed most 
graciously, especially at the capital— 
then Florence—and introduced to all 
the nobles, dignitaries and their fami- 
lies, having an amount of feminine so- 
ciety that had not been accorded to 
her either in France or Savoy. Wheth- 
er she relished it or not, she did not 
flout at it, as was her wont, reserving 
her sneers and satire for her esoteric 
hours. Most of the Italian women she 
met knew so little that they were inca- 
pable of exciting her dislike. Some 
of them, she said, had round and 
beautiful bodies, but on their faces 


was plainly written that the soul had 
refused to take possession for fear of 


asphyxia. For a certain time she had 
for her unusual quietude, keeping her- 
self clear of masculine entanglement, 
so far as the public was cognizant, and 
filling the void caused thereby in liter- 
ary activity. No one surmised that 
she had any connubial project, though 
it was observed that her anti-matrimo- 
nial jeers were stilled. 

Consequently, when it was an- 
nounced that she was to be married to 
Urbano Ratazzi, the well-known states- 
man, then President of the Council of 
Ministers, the announcement was re- 
ceived with general incredulity. The 
thing was pronounced absurd. He 
could have been her father, and had 
several years to spare; he was a grave, 
dignified diplomat, while she was a 
young, brilliant, devil-may-care Boh¢- 
mienne, whose reputation as a wit and 
a strange woman had travelled from 
the Garonne to the Rhine, from the 
Rhine to the Volga. It was as ridicu- 
lous as the union of Cora Pearl and the 
Pope, or of Thérése and Count Cavour 
would have been. And because it was 
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so ridiculous, and because it was de- 
clared impossible, it was consummated. 
After the world has demonstrated that 
a certain thing cannot possibly happen, 
the chances of its happening are large- 
ly increased. There is always danger 
that what can never be will be pres- 
ently. 

How the marriage of Marie de Solms 
and Urbano Ratazzi was brought about 
has defied the curious and occupied 
the gossips even to this day. There 
were innumerable stories touching it. 
One was that she had asserted, when 
he was on a mission to Paris, in the 
latter part of 1861, that she could get 
any man for a husband, even Ratazzi, 
if she wanted him. Her speech was 
called an empty boast; whereupon she 
offered to lay a wager of ten thousand 
francs on the issue, to be decided with- 
in twelve months, and the money was 
put up. The tale, in all likelihood, is 
as utterly baseless as the majority of 
its fellows. There is reason to think, 
however, that after her arrival in Italy 
she took particular pains, only for the 
experiment, perhaps, to captivate the 
minister, and she did captivate him 
completely. He fell in love with her, 
according to all accounts, in the most 
romantic and Arcadian fashion, and he 
believed that she reciprocated his pas- 
sion. Unquestionably she gave him 
cause to think so, albeit a woman with 
so many storms, eruptions, typhoons, 
and cyclones of the heart as she had 
had, would not be likely to be borne 
away by the attachment of a statesman 
of four-and-fifty, at least so far away 
that she might not be brought back by 
the devotion of a younger gallant. 

Ratazzi’s friends, as may be surmis- 
ed, did not approve of the match. So 
far from it, they opposed it violently ; 
remonstrated with him, entreated him, 
but to no other end than to strengthen 
his determination. Victor Emanuel 
asked him why under the sun he want- 
ed to marry her. He looked at the 
matter practically, and made some very 
disagreeable comparisons. The minis- 
ter informed his royal master that his 
marriage was his own affair; that he 
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could not and would not be dictated 
to on that subject by anybody; where- 
upon the bluff monarch slapped Rataz- 
zi on the shoulder, and informed him 
that he was welcome to wed every 
Camellian lady in tht kingdom if he 
should see fit; adding, ‘‘ You know we 
are not squeamish; that we should 
never dream of finding fault with one 
of our most honored and useful ser- 
vants for exercising his own judgment 
in the choice of a wife. She who is 
to be Mme, Ratazzi is beautiful and 
very clever, and between her beauty 
and cleverness it is ungracious to look 
for little errors.” 

After Marie de Solms, whose former 
husband had been kind enough to 
make an eternal engagement with a 
cemetery, had become Mme. Ratazzi 
(February, 1863), nearly every ill-na- 
tured person in Florence began to tell 
falsehoods or truths—these were near- 
ly as bad as those—about her life in 
Savoy and Nice. While she had never 
seemed to be in the least solicitous for 


her reputation, she keenly resented all 
gossip and scandal of which she was 


the subject. She not only repaid her 
critics and slanderers with her tart 
tongue, but with her sarcastic pen, and 
she repaid them with usurious interest. 
A favorite mode of redress with her 
was to introduce her foes, especially 
the feminine ones, into her feuilletons 
and novels as fictitious characters, 
with so many of their known defects, 
weaknesses, and peculiarities set off by 
exaggeration as to insure their recog- 
nition and excite general ridicule. 

She is a teeming scrivener. There 
is no end to her performance on paper. 
She has had a number of pseudonymes, 
among them Vicomte d’Albens, Ca- 
mille Bernard, Vicomte de Tiegserve, 
Baron Stock, Louise de Kelner, the 
last becoming best known. The titles 
of some of her works of fiction are 
‘*Rives de l’Arno,” *‘ Soirées d’ Aix-les- 
Bains,” ‘‘ Mademoiselle Million,” ‘‘ Le 
Pitge aux Maris,” ‘‘ Le Chemin du Pa- 
radis,” ‘‘Début de la Forgeronne,” 
‘*La Mexicaine,” ‘* Mariage de la Cré- 
ole,” ‘‘Si j’étais Reine,” comprising 
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‘*Louise de Kelner,” christening the 
story with her pet pen-name, and 
‘*Réve d’une Ambitieuse,” both of a 
pronounced autobiographic quality. 
Another of her romances, ‘* Biche- 
ville,” declared to be full of personal 


caricatures, was eagerly read and bit- 


terly censured. Nearly all her ac- 
quaintances gaw in the characters the 
unmistakable features of their friends, 
but were remarkably blind to any re- 
semblance to their own. The book 
awoke a louder echo than the preface 
to the ‘‘ Mariage de la Créole,” which 
is saying a good deal; for her literary 
productions have rarely failed to evoke 
admiration, indignation, and amaze- 
ment. They are intensely personal, 
both as to the author and her associ- 
ates, and are therefore devoured with 
something of the zest of scandalous 
chronicles. 

It has been asserted that the pretty 
blue-stocking, whose stockings are 
silk, has, with all her talent, shown 
little invention, having depended al- 
most entirely upon observation and 
memory for her scenes and characters. 
She does seem to have obeyed literally 
the injunction, ‘* Look into your heart 
and write!” She has not only looked 
into that, but into her neighbors’ af- 
fairs, and from the two she has com- 
posed her volumes. Her novels, some 
one says, are private galleries of her 
friends and enemies in dangerous and 
bewitching undress ; herself usually the 
central figure, a little more undressed 
and dangerous than any of the rest, 
She may have written fifty romances; 
she has lived five hundred. When she 
would be inspired, she merely needs to 
remember; illustrating, in her case, 
the theory of Plato that all knowledge 
is but reminiscence. The strangeness 
of her courses may be guessed by her 
printed folios, which reveal a boldness 
of thought, an independence of utter- 
ance, that is rare in a woman, however 
unconventional. The moral of her 
books can hardly be counted salutary, 
and they stand erect with doctrines 
that are held to be hazardous. So far 
as I know, they have never been trans- 
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lated. They ought not to be; they be- 
long so entirely to the French tongue 
that .hey would not be half understood 
in any other. Few men should read 
them until they are forty, and women 
not before they are a hundred. A 
number of her stories are continued 
under different names, as if, having 
become enamored of the characters, 
she were loath to let them go. This 
is probably a correct interpretation of 
her feeling. The characters being, as 
is charged, actual persons—creation is 
said to be impossible to her—woman- 
like, she is too strongly affected by 
their personality to dismiss them when 
they have served their artistic purpose. 

Much of what Mme. Ratazzi publish- 
ed in Florence aroused great anger 
against her. The women she satirized 
and subjected to pitiless analysis were 
furious, and as most of them were 
married, their husbands demanded sat- 
isfaction of the minister. He would 
have granted it with perfect alacrity, 
for he was wholly devoted and chival- 
rous to his wayward wife, had he not 
been commanded by his king not to 
fight, and had not the custom and eti- 
quette of his high office relieved him 
from the responsibility of the duello. 
He received in six months, it is report- 
ed, not less than fourteen challenges, 
all on uxorial account. The number 
being noised abroad, the thing became 
farcical; wags accosting one another 
on the Ponte Vecchio and the Lung’ 
Arno with such phrases as, ‘‘ Of course 
you have sent a challenge to Ratazzi”’; 
‘* All the Florentines desirous of cheap 
reputation for courage invite the Min- 
ister of the Interior to a duel, knowing 
he cannot come”; *‘ Would you be- 
lieve it?) A man has been found who 
has not conveyed a hostile message to 
the husband of Mme. De Solms; but 
he is in his grave.” 

Ratazzi’s duel, while he was out of of- 
fice, with Marco Minghetti, though os- 
tensibly on political grounds, has been 
ascribed to the printed indiscretion of 
the petticoated make-bate, of whom 
Minghetti said: ‘‘ What she calls her 
genius is the spur of her inferaal ma- 
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lignity; she vents her spleen in ink, 
and styles it literature.” 

The Madame produced a number of 
new dramas—‘‘ Quand on n’aime plus 
trop, on n’aime plus assez,” ‘Les 
Suites d’un Mémage de Garcon, ‘‘ Une 
Livre de Chair,” ‘‘ Aux Pieds d’une 
Femme,” ‘‘ Amour et Cymballes ”—sev- 
eral of which were acted with success 
in private theatres. She founded 
(July, 1865) ‘‘ Le Courrier de Florence,” 
proposing for its object the reconcilia- 
tion of the Papacy with Italy, though 
one might not think she would care a 
centesimo about the fortunes of the 
Pope, or about the triple crown. She 
could not look for gallantry from the 
Supreme Pontiff, then a septuagenari- 
an, and the tiara could not squeeze her 
hand or compose an epigram. Still, 
she advocated the reconciliation ear- 
nestly, and exercised considerable in- 
fluence, though without result. The 
‘-Courrier” was written in French, 
and contained a large variety of mat- 
ter, mainly furnished by the prolific 
editor. 

During the eight or nine years that 
she was Ratazzi’s wife, while she was 
not circumspect—she did not know the 
meaning of the adjective—she greatly 
abated her eccentricities, and gave her 
husband no special cause for uneasi- 
ness. So many savage prophecies had 
been made touching their matrimonial 
future, that she may have been vigi- 
lant to frustrate their fulfilment. Her 
marked change—some persons spoke 
of it as a reformation—was an aston- 
ishment to her circle. Its members 
could not explain it, and she was 
pleased to have disappointed them. 
‘*They think me ungrateful as well as 
selfish,” she said; ‘‘ they do not under- 
stand that there are saints of uncon- 
ventionality; that the brave, free wo- 
man ever earns her own approval first.” 

None of her intimates should have 
undertaken foretelling for her. She is 
pretty sure to do anything that would 
not be expected—for the very reason 
of its non-expectation. It is the law 
of liberty, she is wont to affirm, to 
disregard the law that others make, 
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and look for everybody but themselves 
to keep. 

The inconsistencies, the contradic- 
tions of the woman are revealed in her 
favorite authors; for we never read ha- 
bitually what does not answer to an 
inner need; what does not, in some 
manner, reflect our actual or would-be 
selves. The writers she is said to have 
admired and studied from her girlhood 
are Horace, Catullus, Petronius, the 
Bible, Porphyry, many of the church 
fathers, Plutarch, Boccaccio, Francis 
de Sales, Pietro Aretino, Thomas 4 
Kempis, Rabelais, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Helvétius, Diderot, Holbach, Hobbes, 
Hume, Bacon, Gibbon, the British co- 
medians of Charles II.’s reign, Aphra 
Behn, Balzac, Goethe, Wieland, Lin- 
gard, Hugo, and many others, noted 
for orthodoxy and skepticism, purity 
and licentiousness. 

No wonder she is erratic, unsettled, 
variable. To draw guidance or inspi- 


ration from sources so diverse would 
have a disturbing, confusing effect up- 
on almost any mind, especially a mind 


so peculiarly constituted as Mme. Ra- 
tazzi’s. Her reading has been very ex- 
tensive, and in half-a-dozen languages, 
three or four of which she speaks flu- 
ently. She is a match for any man 
with onetongue. What earthly chance 
can he have when she commands triple 
or quadruple resources of speech ? 
This heroine of a hundred love af- 
fairs, self-pictured in a dozen novels, 
has returned to Paris since her hus- 
band’s death, where she continues to 
have many personal admirers, notwith- 
standing her now unsylphlike propor- 
tions. She is still called handsome; 
nobody but would think her engaging, 
particularly in conversation, which is 
clearly her forte. She enjoys the fame 
of one of the most brilliant talkers in 
the brilliantly-talking capital. Victor 
Hugo has styled her the Sappho of 
speech, and the late Théophile Gautier 
declared that, like the fairy princess, 
she never opens her mouth without 
dropping sparkling jewels that bear 
the highest value in the market of ex- 
pression, She remains a very lumi- 
23 
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nous figure in literary and art circies, 
although staid and conservative soci- 
ety declines to receive her; but not 
more, it may be said, than she would 
decline to receive it if it should seck 
her. She asserts that the atmosphere 
of the persons who are proud of their 
birth, and have no brains to sustain 
their pride, is so impregnated with 
carbonic acid gas that she cannot 
breathe it and live. Respectability, 
according to her, is a cheap varnish 
employed to hide stupidity, which it 
cannot hide, since the varnish will 
crack and show what is underneath. 

Mme. Ratazzi continues to be prom- 
inent in private theatricals; some of 
the parts she assumes being ill adapted 
to her now by reason of her years and 
figure. Not long since she appeared as 
a sprite. She would have looked the 
character admirably if the audience 
had been educated to believe that a 
full-grown sprite turns the scale against 
two hundred pounds. Pretty peasant 
girls she still affects. She used to per- 
sonate them charmingly; her graceful 
ankles and plump figure showing to 
advantage in low bodice and short 
skirts. But her present stoutness is so 
incompatible with symmetry that the 
liveliest and kindest imagination can- 
not assimilate the two. It is to be 
feared that she does not fully recog- 
nize the difference which twenty years 
and sixty pounds make in a magnifi- 
cent woman. 

Late rumors have engaged her hand 
to the Prince of Monaco, but there 
seems to be no foundation therefor. 
Perhaps she is safe from further matri- 
monial entanglements. There is some 
reason to think so, because she has 
greatly abated her anti-connubial rail- 
lery, and she or he who mocks not at 
marriage is never in such danger as the 
jester and the scoffer. To complete 
the history of a French woman, she 
should consecrate herself to theology, 
for she has already been conspicuous 
in gallantry and distinguished in liter- 
ature. She has had spasmodic lean- 
ings to the orthodox creed; but her 
ambition to be philosophic and witty 
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often renders her unsparing of the 
church. We cannot comprehend the 
divine love, she once proclaimed, ex- 
cept through human love, and this is 
the clinging of fiesh and blood, while 
that is the cold admiration of a geome- 
ter for an isoceles triangle. 

Mme. Ratazzi, it is reported, has 
been for some time engaged upon her 
memoirs. The report is likely to be 
true, since the literary Parisian who 
does not write his or her memoirs must 
be early cut off. That they will be ex- 
tremely interesting, even outside of 
their inevitably scandalous quality, no- 
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body acquainted with her style of life 
and her associations can for a moment 
doubt. Bold as she is, she will be cer- 
tain to omit a good deal of what every 
one knows, and no one tells—the ab- 
sorbing, open mystery that no autobi- 
ography has yet contained. She has 
written again and again of her varied 
experiences in the form of romance; 
but revived and retouched by the 
mind, and with the pencil of maturity, 
they will glow as facts and thrill as 
confessions, until both the blood and 
judgment shall declare, ‘‘ This is a 
very woman !” 
Juntus HENRI BROWNE. 
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UMMER sits like an aged crone, 
Pallid and grimy, amid her ashes; 
Dew and blossoms have left her alone, 
Dry as volcano’s burnt-out cone, 
Dead crater where never fire flashes. 


Faded her green and glossy hair, 
Green as a mermaid’s waving tresses; 
Hollow and sunken her dull eyes where 
The flame of the dawn shone bright and fair, 
And ragged and torn are her dresses, 


Powdered dust lies thick on her head; 
Heat no more lurks in her pale embers; 

Dust lieth thick wherever we tread, 

Dust of the grave and dust of the dead, 
And her early beauty, who remembers ? 


Her shabby robes hang brown and sear; 

Gone are her smiles and her gestures cheery; 
Ghosts of the flowers wear their cerements drear, 
While gray-clad phantoms around her leer, 

And of poor old summer we're all aweary. 


Emity E. Forp. 
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T is the hottest kind of a July day, 
and the place is a remarkably 
dingy New York law office. Two or 
three blocks away Trinity is chiming 
three, but the roar of Broadway drowns 
that. The exceeding sultriness of the 
air, and the shrill chant of ‘‘ second 
Post” which comes up from the seeth- 
ing street, tell that mid-afternoon has 
arrived. The office boy has sunk 
peacefully off into slumber in his little 
dark anteroom. Mr. Blake can 
him nodding painfully over a dime 
novel, but finds him not more exciting 
than his own sample of literature, an 
interesting work on ‘‘ Notes and Bills.” 
So Mr. Blake again applies himself to 
**Notes and Bills” for about three 
minutes. At the end of that time his 
eyes wander, fix themselves gravely on 
his feet, close, and then open again 
very wide as his head drops forward 
with a jerk. The young man shakes 
himself, yawns frightfully, and gives 
up reading as unprofitable and tending 
to stupefy. 

Mr. Blake is a lawyer, who is better 
known in the boat houses on the Har- 
lem and at Wood’s Gymnasium than in 
the courts, and whose ideas of the 
proper cultivation of muscle are more 
profound than his knowledge of law. 
This is evidenced by his sunburned 
face, his short crop of hair, and his 
general get-up, which is more athletic 
than legal. But now the races are all 
rowed, the crew has disbanded, the 
long four-oar is drying out in the boat 
house, and when Mr. Blake goes on 
the Harlem it is between a pair of 
sculls, which propel him along, 


see 


Remote, unfriended, solitary, 


but not slow. This is all very well, 
but not to be compared to the rush of 
contending crews. His occupation 
gone, and the town deserted, he is be- 
ginning to meditate vacation. 

To him thus engaged enters from an 


inner office one whose neat attire, smil- 
ing face, and strictly legal auburn whis- 
ker, proclaim the rising young man. 

‘**Tom, the Judge wants you. Put 
on your coat; there’s a swell client in- 
side.” 

Mr. Biake makes the suggested ad- 
dition to the rather sketchy attire 
which the warmth of the season de- 
mands and tlie privacy of his den per- 
mits, and grumbling enters the awful 
presence, which sits enshrined in an 
office more dark and more dirty if pos- 
sible than the others, and lined with 
shelves full of books, which are in turn 
oppressed by large tin boxes and vast 
bundles of papers. Being remote from 
the street, it is comparatively quict; 
its windows open into a narrow alley, 
from the depths of which arise the 
direful accusations and recriminations 
of bootblacks, who gamble for pen- 
nies in its shady seclusion. The great 
being who glorifies this dismal place 
is a bald old gentleman, who sits at a 
most untidy writing table in the cen- 
tre of the room. He is a type of the 
old-style American citizen. He dresses 
in black broadcloth; he wears a chin 
beard; and he says ‘‘sir” very fre- 
quently. Mr. Blake looks at the top 
of his chief's head as he enters the 
room. It is very smooth and white, 
and reminds him of a billiard ball, as 
it has done many times before. But it 
does more; for as it is quite white, and 
not a lively pink, he knows that the 
Judge is in a good humor. 

‘‘Mr. Vanvoorst, let me introduce 
Mr. Blake—one of our young gentle- 
men, sir,” says the Judge, with a flour- 
ish. Mr. Vanvoorst and Tom murmur 
their delight at meeting, and the lat- 
ter, taking a seat at the invitation of 
his superior, looks to see what manner 
of man the client is, On examination 
he appears to be a young man of twen- 
ty-five or six, of an inoffensive blonde 
type, and with no indications of either 
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great physical or mental vigor, and his 
clothes evidently are from an English 
tailor. Is it necessary to add that they 
do not fit? But the London clothes 
and the blonde whiskers give the man 
something of the Anglo-American air 
so popular at present. Mr. Blake, 
who does the thing much better, is at 
least satisfied, though not lost in ad- 
miration, and thus gives the Judge all 
the better attention as he says: 

‘*Mr. Vanvoorst has come to me, 
sir, upon business of a peculiarly con- 
fidential and private nature; and after 
mature deliberation I have decided, 
sir, to call on you for assistance in a 
matter which requires extreme delica- 
cy and tact, sir; and it is a knowledge 
of the fact that you, sir, are a frequent- 
er of that fashionable society which, 
however deteriorating in some of its 
phases, nevertheless imparts a certain 
tact and ease which the nicest intellec- 
tual culture too often fails to—a—yes, 
sir.” 

Mr. Blake, utterly in the dark, mur- 
murs, ‘‘ You’re very good, I’m sure.” 
Mr. Vanvoorst smiles feeble encour- 
agement. The Judge continues: 

‘*I will, without further preface, 
put you in possession of the facts as 
Mr. Vanvoorst has apprised me of them. 
You are aware that the elder Mr. Van- 
voorst has long been a much respected 
client of mine, though since his retir- 
ing from business some five years ago, 
I have seen but little of him. It ap- 
pears that in the early part of this sum- 
mer—correct me if I am wrong, Mr. 
Vanvoorst—yes, sir—during a visit to 
Cape May, the elder Mr. Vanvoorst 
met a widow lady named—a—let me 
see—’m’m—John Brady” — reading 
from a slip of paper before him—‘‘ Ann 
McGuire—bless my soul ! that can’t be 
—oh, I see.” And the Judge changes 
the paper in his hand for another, ex- 
plaining with much action that he has 
made a mistake. The top of his head 
is a little pink, but he goes on: 

‘*Mrs. Mackenzie—yes, sir—a per- 
son of fine personal appearance and in- 
sinuating address, and, if I may judge 
from description, not destitute of in- 
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tellectual charms. Without entering 
into detail, I may say that this person 
has succeeded in completely infatuat- 
ing Mr. Vanvoorst, who has been for 
many years a widower; he has follow- 
ed her from place to place, and she is 
now actually visiting at his residence, 
where she undoubtedly means to estab- 
lish herself permanently as Mrs. Van- 
voorst.” 

The younger Vanvoorst interrupts: 
“*Yes, by George; I was half afraid to 
leave the old gentleman alone this 
morning, for fear she’d marry him be- 
fore I got back.” 

The Judge does not like to be inter- 
rupted, and he grows a trifle pink 


again. After a reproachful pause he 
resumes: 


‘*It is, of course, most annoying to 
Mr. Vanvoorst’s family that such a 
state of things should exist—that their 
father should be thus at the mercy of 
a person who is an unprincipled ad- 
venturess—for such Mrs. Mackenzie 
undoubtedly is.” 

‘*I beg pardon,” puts in Blake, 
‘*but is Mr. Vanvoorst so far gone that 
he is not particular about the lady’s 
antecedents ?” 

‘*Won’t believe anything we say to 
him,” answers the other young man. 
‘* Had a deuce of a shindy with him yes- 
terday for calling her an adventuress.”’ 

‘* Have you no proofs to show?” 

‘*That is exactly why you are called 
on, Mr. Blake,” says the Judge. 
‘*There is nothing to be said against 
Mrs. Mackenzie as actual fact; but we 
are not uncertain that inquiry might 
develop something which would startle 
Mr. Vanvoorst out -of his infatuation. 
It has occurred to me that you, with 
your large circle of acquaintance, and 
living, as I am sorry to hear you do, 
however well it suits our present pur- 
poses, a life which draws you within 
the pale of fashionable dissipation, 
might be able to ascertain something 
of the previous history of this lady 
more easily than I, or more easily than 
Mr. Vanvoorst here, who is already, he 
tells me, an object of suspicion in Mrs, 
Mackenzie’s eyes.” 
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Blake looks rather 


disgusted. 
‘*Wouldn’t Pinkerton’s men do it bet- 
ter than any of us? I don’t fancy act- 
ing detective.” 

‘But, my good sir, it is not in that 


capacity that I desire you to act. You 
go to Mr. Vanvoorst’s house as the 
guest of his son, and we trust merely 
to that discernment of which I have 
seen indications, sir, in you, to decide 
whether matters must be allowed to 
take their course, or whether an inves- 
tigation by detectives would be an ad- 
visable measure.” 

So the strife goes on, the Judge de- 
livering a succession of brief orations, 
Blake growling his objections, and 
Vanvoorst grinning encouragement, 
and occasionally putting in his little oar 
to more or less purpose— generally less. 
At length, the Judge having become 
very pink and emphatic, and Van- 
voorst having invited his new acquaint- 
ance to visit him with an earnestness 
which is almost pathetic, our young 
friend swallows his scruples and con- 
sents to go on what he asserts to bea 
wild-goose chase. 

*““Well, anyhow, Mr. Blake, we'll 
try to make it pleasant for you over 
Sunday. You can mect me on the six 
o'clock train at Forty-second street ?” 
says Vanvoorst, who certainly does not 
procrastinate. 

The six o’clock train up the river 
carries the two young men swiftly 
along, until, in the late twilight, they 
descend at a lonely little station, far 
enough from New York to be out of 
the way of commuters, and the conse- 
quent eligible villa. Besides the sta- 
tion house, nothing is visible in the 
dusk of the starless, overcast evening, 
except an exceedingly steep lane strik- 
ing almost directly up the hill from the 
river. With the roar of the train in 
their ears, the place seems strangely 
quiet, not to say dismal; but both the 
young men recover their spirits to some 
extent at the exhilarating spectacle of 
avery high T-cart coming up to the 
platform with a big and undoubtedly 
evil-dispositioned brown horse in the 
shafts, the whole under the guidance 
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of a groom whose cravat alone is suffi- 
cient to stamp the equipage as aristo- 
cratic. Mounting this, Vanvoorst ju- 
nior discovers new excellences, and 
bursts, as it were, into full bloom. He 
is not much to look at ; he does not strike 
one as intellectual; and he is certainly 
no athlete; but he can drive. He has 
an opportunity for a display of his tal- 
ents as they go up the hill. A freight 
train comes roaring along below them, 
and the horse, only too glad of an ex- 
cuse, attempts to get over the fence, 
regardless of the cart and its occu- 
pants. The calm manner in which his 
master gets him back into the road, 
and the pace at which he works him 
along when they have climbed to the 
level, unite to raise Vanvoorst in the 
opinion of his companion, who is be- 
ginning to quake at the near approach 
of his troubles. Still, his philosophy 
comes to the rescue, and looking only 
at the present, he thinks it is certainly 
better to be thus bowling along a good 
road through the summer night than 
to be in New York—better even than 
hearing Thomas’s men scraping away 
at **‘ Amaryllis,” in an atmosphere blue 
with smoke. 

Through a little village—tavern, 
blacksmith shop, store, and a dozen 
houses—along a road lined with trees, 
through which one gets glimpses of 
the river down below, past a long line 
of stone wall; then, with a sudden whirl 
that makes the groom on the back seat 
seize the rail, through a wide gate with 
a lodge, neither ornamental nor com- 
modious guarding it; then up a long 
avenue, which is very dark with thick 
trees, till the trees grow larger and 
fewer, and the turf more closely shorn, 
and the house comes in sight—just a 
great dark bulk looming up against a 
background of trees and sky. They 
trot briskly around a great gravelled 
sweep to the front, and pull up, with 
much scattering of small stones, and 
great reluctance on the part of the 
horse. 

The house presents a row of brilliant- 
ly lighted windows, opening on a wide 
piazza, and sending their light stream- 
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ing over lawn and flower beds, till it 
is lost inthe night. Sounds of Strauss 
are heard, dancing forms go sliding 
past the windows—evidently the Van- 
voorsts entertain. The scion of that 
noble race, called on to explain by his 
companion, responds, *‘ Hang it ! I for- 
got. They’ve got a lot of people to 
dinner—some people who live around 
here and a lot more up from the 
Point.” 

Visions of military heroes flit 
through Blake’s head as he follows his 
host up the steps across the vacant pi- 
azza, and through a rather dark en- 
trance into a big square hall in the 
middle of the house, which runs up to 
the roof apparently, and has a gallery 
around it at the floor above. It is 
dimly lighted, and has a slippery, hard 
wood floor, upon which, further to 
catch the unwary, are disposed occa- 
sional rugs, of size and fabric well 
adapted for tripping up and overturn- 
ing. This is about all Blake makes 
out, before a small brunette, decided- 


ly pretty, comes out of the lighted 
drawing-room and seizes on Vanvoorst 


with an air of proprietorship. Tom 
has been made aware that the reason 
Vanvoorst junior is unmolested by 
the destructive widow is because he is 
already married; so he is quite pre- 
pared to be presented to Mrs. Van- 
voorst. He is not, however, prepared 
to see two acquaintances coming upon 
him simultaneously. One of these, a 
small and eminently lady-like young 
Woman, comes across the hall on a 
man’s arm, with a little hand out- 
stretched, and an astonished ‘‘ Why, 
Mr. Blake!” The other bursts upon 
him all at once, through a near door, a 
bewildering vision, which he knows 
only too well—a vision of dark eyes 
and dead gold hair over a low brow, 
and white, full arms and shoulders, 
the whole swimming in a sea of pale 
green. Blake, who is anything but 
nervous—whose heart hardly gains a 
throb in that awful moment when, 
gripping his oar-handle, he waits be- 
tween the ‘‘ Ready !” and the ‘‘Go!” 
—feels his face flush, and draws his 
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breath hard a moment, but only for a 
moment. ‘‘Mrs. Mackenzie, let me 
present Mr. Blake.” 

‘‘Mr. Blake and I have met before, 
I think,” says the beauty, and puts out 
a ready hand, cordially enough. ‘* And 
Mr. Blake is charmed to have the plea- 
sure again,” says the young man, quite 
self-possessed now. Mrs. Mackenzie 
and he take stock of one another; the 
Vanvoorsts stare; there is an awk- 
ward pause, which is broken by the 
little person before referred to, who 
never did an awkward thing in her 
life, and who now leaves her escori’s 
arm and comes up with the pleasantest 
possible smile. 

‘*Here is another surprise for you, 
Mr. Blake. What cloud did you fall 
from?” Then, a trifle lower but very 
frankly, ‘‘ ’'m awfully glad tosee you.” 
And she gives Mr. Blake’s brown paw 
a little pinch, which no man in his 
senses would dare to think a squeeze. 
She is honest in what she says; she 
really is glad to see the young man. 
She is fond of the society of men, and 
men like to talk to her. Kate Stuart 
is not a flirt; she is simply cordial and 
unaffectedly easy with every one; but 
hardly any man can help faneying, as 
he talks to her, that she really rather 
prefers him to the majority of pco- 
ple. Some men have possibly been 
conceited enough to get themselves in 
love with the little lady; but is that 
her fault? She honestly does not like 
to be annoyed, by sentimental boys, 
and our friend Blake is an immense 
favorite of hers because he has care- 
fully kept in the background what 
little sentiment there is in his compo- 
sition, and has always been perfectly 
frank and simple with her. And to 
tell the truth, Tom likes her just a 
little better than any one else he 
knows, but keeps a tight rein on him- 
self. For Miss Stuart is, as he thinks, 
‘*too large game” for him. She is 
the only daughter of an old gentleman 
well known and much respected in the 
vicinity of Wall and Broad streets, and 
she would undoubtedly be a very good 
speculation for Mr. Blake, whose finan- 
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cial abilities are principally in the line 
of getting credit, and whose law-prac- 
tice does not pay his office rent. But 
strange as it may seem in these days, 
Blake has a kind of an idea that he 
would be as uncomfortable in marry- 
ing money as he would be in marrying 
poverty; so whenever he thinks of the 
subject at all, he puts it by with a 
shrug of the shoulder and says, ‘‘ It’s 
too expensive.” 

So he is pleased to see the little girl 
now, and says so. Then the old gen- 
tleman, whose happiness he has come 
to destroy, appears on the scene, and 
welcomes him with a cordiality that 
makes him feel like a pickpocket; and 
after a little sweet converse about the 
weather and the dust, and other inter- 
esting topics, the arrivals are allowed 
to make themselves a little comfort- 
able, and are served with dinner in a 
big dining-room where about twenty 
people have dined an hour or so be- 
fore. Blake has begged off from join- 


ing in the festivities of the evening, 
but Vanvoorst appears in full dress, 


which he has assumed, with much 
grumbling, at the command of his wife. 
That lady leaves her guests for a mo- 
ment, having been told Blake’s errand, 
and comes into the dining-room after 
the young men have somewhat ap- 
peased their hunger. 

‘* Well, Mr. Blake, you are evident- 
ly better prepared to tell us who Mrs. 
Mackenzie is than you expected,” 
says the impatient Mrs. Vanvoorst, as 
soon as the absence of the servant per- 
mits. 

‘* Yes,” answers’ Blake very delib- 
erately; ‘‘I fancy I may as well be 
driven back to the station, and take 
the late train down.” 

‘“*Why, what do you mean?” 

‘* Why, really, when I tell you what 
little there is to tell about Mrs. Mac- 
Kenzie, you will agree with me that 
there is nothing to be done—nothing 
at least that I can do.” 

‘* Who is she?” 

‘“‘She used to be Miss Mabury— 
Laura Mabury—lived somewhere down 
in Pennsylvania, where I used to know 
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her,” says Mr. Blake, with a piece of a 
bird on his fork, to which piece of bird 
he apparently utters these confidences, 
‘*Southern family, Ithink. Very great 
belle, and quite well known in Balti- 
more, and also in Philadelphia. Infer- 
nally stupid of me not to remember her 
married name—really, though, I had 
quite forgotten it. Think the man was 
& navy man—didn’t know he was dead 
before.” 

‘*Is—is she all right?” asks Van- 
voorst, with his mouth full. 

Blake laughs ir an ugly kind of 
way. ‘‘Sorry to disappoint you, but 
really I don’t know anything against 
her; used to be rather animated, I 
must say; but perfectly good style— 
went out in very good society, and was 
quite well connected, and—all that 
kind of thing. That’s about all I can 
tell you; so if it isn’t too much trouble, 
perhaps I had better be driven back to 
the railroad.” 

**Oh, nonsense,” says Vanvoorst; 
and his wife protests also: ‘‘ You real- 
ly must not think of leaving us in that 
way—it would be treating us badly. 
We have not so many people staying 
here that we can afford to let you off 
so easily.” 

‘*But, Mrs. Vanvoorst, remember 
that Iam here entirely on business— 
as a sort of private detective—and it 
would be a fraud for me to remain as 
a guest.” 

**Not at all; you can assume the 
character very nicely, I’m sure; and 
then,” with a laugh, and turning to 
leave the room, ‘‘ you may find some- 
thing to do yet.” 

‘* How so?” 

** Possibly Mrs. Mackenzie will re- 
sume the flirtation which Miss Mabury 
undoubtedly began at some past pe- 
riod. Good-by for a while,” and Mrs. 
Vanvoorst goes out of the room, soon 
followed by her husband, whom stern 
duty calls; for he has taken a fancy to 
Blake and is loath to leave him. But 
he tears himself away, and Blake fin- 
ishes the claret, and, not caring to 
wander among the revellers in the 
front of the house, sends the butler 
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after his hat; and when that worthy, 
after one or two mistakes, has got the 
right one, he gets out of the window, 
and lighting acigar, prowls around the 
end of the house, and locates himself in 
a dark corner of the piazza, where he 
smokes contentedly, listens to the mu- 
sic, and tries to make out the faces of 
people who come out on the long piaz- 
za for air or to talk nonsense. It does 
not seem to be a wildly gay affair, 
viewed from Blake’s standpoint, and he 
is decidedly glad when Miss Stuart 
finds him out, and lets him get her a 
chair, and sits talking to him for half 
an hour, telling him about the people 
who are staying at the house, and put- 
ting him to some trouble by her ques- 
tions respecting his acquaintance with 
the Vanvoorsts, and finally departs to 
dance with an obnoxious military per- 
son ‘*‘from the Point,” leaving Blake 
in somewhat better spirits, and with 
a more extended knowledge of the peo- 
ple of the house; also compelling him 
to struggle against the idea—present 
whenever he talks to Miss Stuart—that 
she regards him as a little pleasanter 
than any other man. And having con- 
quered this notion, he braces himself 
to encounter the widow. For from 
what he knows of her, he is pretty sure 
that she will take the initiative. 

On this occasion she is certainly in no 
hurry. Blake finishes his cigar, declines 
to avail himself of the billiard room, de- 
clines to go to bed—both which forms 
of entertainment are offered him by 
Vanvoorst, who appears at intervals; 
finally, after nearly nodding his head 
off, becomes unconscious for a brief 
space. Waking up, he finds that it is 
half an hour past midnight, and that 
some of the people are beginning to 
drive off. Still, he lights another cigar, 
and leans against one of the pillars of 
the piazza, smoking and waiting for 
Mrs. Mackenzie. 

Is it by accident or design that when 
that siren comes innocently out on the 
piazza—alone, and apparently only for 
fresh air—the ‘‘die-hards ” inside are 
dancing a wild galop which always 
makes Blake think of a certain spring 
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night in a dull little Pennsylvania 
town, some three years ago? Whether 
it is an accidental or intentional coinci- 
dence, certainiy Blake is rather taken 
at a disadvantage when some one says, 
‘*T was thinking of you, Mr. Blake,” 
and he turns to find close beside him 
the face that made that spring night 
memorable. 

‘*T was thinking of you, Mr. Blake. 
Don’t you remember that music ? Come 
—let us walk down here—I want to 
talk to you.” 

They walk to the end of the piazza, 
and stand there silent for a moment, 
listening to the music, which, senti- 
ment apart, sounds better at this dis- 
tance. Then suddenly she puts her 
hand on his arm and says: 

‘* What did you come here for ?” 

‘*Because I was asked,” says our 
young man stoutly, but with his heart 
in his mouth; but she goes on without 
seeming to hear him. 

‘*Why, when Iam trying to change 
my life—when I have some chance of 
a turn, and some chance of making 
some one happy, and doing a little 
good—why must it all be spoiled, and 
I—disgraced ? Tom, you used to like 
me a little. Please—please let me 
alone.” Her great eyes are pleading 
for her; the touch of her hand on his 
arm is a gentle petition. 

‘* My dear Mrs. Mackenzie, how un- 
der heaven can I interfere with you ? 
What have I done ¢” 

‘*Done! You have told—or you 
will tell—these people everything ! 
And that old man really loves me—ah, 
dear Tom, don’t laugli—there is some- 
thing good left iri me—he has asked 
me to marry him, and now you will 
ruin me.” 

‘*But what the deuce can I tell 
about you?” cries the bewildered 
young man. ‘‘See here—these people 
asked me if I knew you, and I told 
them just this—that you used to be 
Laura Mabury; that you used to flirt; 
that I had forgotten what your mar- 


_Tied name was, and didn’t even know 


until to-night that your husband was 
dead. That’s all.” 
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‘*That my—husband was—dead,” 
she repeats, looking closely at him. 
‘* Did you tell them that ?” 

‘“‘They told me rather—I never 
knew it till to-night. You were liv- 
ing at Washington last time I heard 
anything of you.” 

** And didn’t you hear—didn’t Ken- 
neth or any one write you about Lieu- 
tenant Mackenzie ?” 

“Kenneth wrote—ages ago—that 
you were not—not living together.” 

‘* Divorced, you mean ”—with a sud- 
den relapse into hardness of face and 
manner, and in a perfectly quiet, un- 
excited voice. 

‘*No, by Jove! he didn’t say that. 
‘* What !” a suspicion breaking sharp- 
ly on him; ‘‘do you mean that Mac- 
kenzie isn’t——” 

All the calm manner disappears, 
and again her pleading eyes are dan- 
gerously near his face, and with her 
‘strong white handsome hands she 
seizes his. ‘*Tom—dear old boy— 
don’t betray me. No”—in a hurried, 
low voice, and looking anxiously 
around—‘*no—he is not dead. He 
struck me—the villain! I got a di- 
vorce. Oh, Tom, he was a very bad 
man—he drank and he gambled; he 
was everything that is bad. Why, 
they dismissed him from the navy, 
Yes, we were divorced—but he isn’t 
dead. My God! IwishIwas. Please, 
Tom, don’t tell them. I did not tell 
Mr. Vanvoorst at first, and now I dare 
not. Oh, Tom, promise me—you used 
to like me, and I always—yes, I did— 
I always 1-l-liked you. Don’t do me 
such a bad turn now! For heaven’s 
sake, promise me.” 

‘* But he will have te know it some 
time. You can’t keep such a thing 
quiet.” 

‘*Yes, yes—I know. But oh, Tom, 
give me a chance! I'll tell him my- 
self. Promise me—please promise me 
that you’ll say nothing about it.” 

The young man stands scowling, 
angry with himself at the position he 
finds himself in. His mission to the 
Vanvoorsts’ would be accomplished 
successfully should he use against Mrs. 
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Mackenzie the weapon which she her- 
self has put into his hands. But, 
apart from her appeal for silence, 
every instinct in the man protests 
against this betrayal of a confidence— 
a confidence made in him by a woman, 
and that woman one whom he ‘liked 
a little once.” So, with only duty, 
and that not very clearly defined, on 
the one hand, and honor, inclination, 
and a very handsome woman on the 
other, he is not long in coming to a 
conclusion, ‘*Why should I inter- 
fere?” he says. ‘* Make yourself en- 
tirely easy—I promise.” 

The victorious lady thanks him with 
an effusiveness which it would be sac- 
rilege to describe were description 
possible, and then they resume their 
walk. It becomes evident that the 
elderly lover has disappeared for the 
night, and that Mrs. Mackenzie, being 
off duty, has no objection to exchang- 
ing a few refreshing confidences with 
her old friend, whom she has always 
found amusing, though unprofitable. 
She drops tragedy, and assumes the 
old, sweetly confidential manner. 

** And what has Mr. Blake been do- 
ing with himself all these years ?” 

‘*Mr. Blake has been doing a great 
many things, and all very bad.” 

**Yes, poor boy; goodness wasn’t 
much in your line when I used to 
know you, and one don’t improve 
with age—does one ?” 

‘* You certainly have not deteriorat- 
ed”—with a bold, steady look down 
into her eyes, which meet his half 
way. Then that glance passes—that 
indescribable challenge which resem- 
bles the flourish with which two 
fencers salute each other as they mea- 
sure the foils. He forgets everything 
but the face beside him; and for the 
next half-hour they talk that nonsense 
which seems so clever at the moment 
and so silly next day. But the last 
carriage rolls off down the drive, and 
Mrs. Mackenzie develops a regard for 
the proprieties which Blake was not 
familiar with in Laura Mabury, and 
leaves him with a most gracious ‘* Good 
night” and a ‘long, lingering” pres- 
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sure of her strong white hand. The 
lights go out; the ladies trail their 
long lengths of silk or muslin up the 
broad stairs, and leave the world to 
darkness and a final cigar, during the 
consumption of which Blake finds the 
‘*horsey” talk of Vanvoorst rather 
monotonous. At length, as the big 
Dutch clock on the staircase, after the 
usual preliminary sound of strangula- 
tion, strikes two, he puts out his can- 
dles, and tumbling into bed, is lulled 
to sleep, in spite of a remorseful con- 
science, by the gentle sound of rain 
and the dreary song of the tree-toads. 
About nine o’clock the next morning 
our young friend has the honor of a 
téte-i-téte breakfast with his elderly 
host, these two being the only ones 
down at that early hour. Mr. Van- 


voorst converses with a happy mix- 
ture of old-school dignity and elephan- 
tine humor much akin to the manner 
of his friend the Judge; but he is suf- 
ficiently pleasant to make Blake feel 
doubly uncomfortable and guilty; to 


such an extent that he revolves in his 
mind many excuses for going back to 
the city in the course of the day. 
Breakfast over, the senior has business 
with his farmer, and the younger, ci- 
gar in mouth and hands in pockets, 
stands on the piazza and looks over a 
long slope of well-kept lawn at the 
gray stretch of river. It is a muggy 
morning, and the opposite hills are 
half hidden in mist. No rain is fall- 
ing, but every branch and twig drips 
with moisture, and the gravel of the 
drive has that clean, well-washed look 
that tells of hard rain some time in 
the night. Mr. Blake finds his sur- 
roundings luxurious, but not inspirit- 
ing, and debates whether he shall be 
called back to New York by some 
bold fiction of forgotten business, or 
telegram from dying uncle, or whether 
he shall honestly but ignominiously 
run away, and leave the sharers of his 
guilty secret to explain his flight. 
Two influences are at work against his 
going—one, that half-acknowledged 
‘softness,’ as he calls it, which makes 
him linger in Kate Stuart’s quiet pres- 
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ence, whenever he has the chance, 
fancying that he feels a better man 
there than elsewhere; the other, a 
reckless wish to see the thing through, 
which has its origin in his interview 
with Mrs, Mackenzie. Mrs. Macken- 
zie has a peculiar effect on most men, 
inspiring them to do things sometimes 
bad and generally silly, quite irrespec- 
tive of their original dispositions and 
capacities, She has been known to 
make a mild young clergyman, ad- 
mirably adapted to leading a side in 
croquet, and to the social tea and muf- 
fin, forget his simple pleasures, and 
sit glowering in silence, or opening 
his mouth only for the utterance of 
ponderous Johnsonian sarcasms—as 
soon to be expected from him as ab- 
sinthe from a cream jug. 

Not so inconsistent is Blake’s final 
determination to stay and see the game 
out, at which he arrives after some 
minutes’ hard thinking. Then with a 
vast sigh he sits on the top step of the 
piazza and smokes. When does he not 
smoke ? 

From the breakfast room now comes 
a sound of life, and presently Mrs. 
Vanvoorst and Kate Stuart, fresh as 
only girls can be, when on a summer 
morning they come to finish what they 
began the night before. It seems im- 
probable that either of these ladies 
has any designs on Blake, however, 
for after a few original remarks on the 
temperature they pace the piazza and 
talk about—what do girls talk to one 
another about ? Sometimes about men, 
it is said. Blake is not conceited, and 
concludes that the present conversation 
has for its subject that most sacred of 
all things—clothes. Not until Mrs. 
Vanvoorst goes into the house to min- 
ister to some very late riser does Miss 
Stuart vouchsafe to him a word. Then 
she allows herself to be beguiled into a 
large chair, whence she gazes placidly 
at the young man before her, and talks 
of many things. 

‘“What do Ido? Oh, not much of 
anything—that is what makes the 
place so very jolly, don’t you know? 
They don't try to entertain one, which 
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is the surest way of making one happy. 
It is such a very pretty place. See 
down there, Mr. Blake, you can see 
ever so many miles along the river. 
You are looking quite worn out—you 
ought to take your vacation. What 
do you men do with yourselves in New 
York? Goupto Thomas’s? Nothing 
else, I suppose? Run up into the 
country to see your friends? That's 
so good of you. You ought at least to 
stay here long enough to find out what 
a nice place it is—and what nice peo- 
ple we all are. Who is Mrs. Macken- 
zie, Mr. Blake ?” 

Mr. Blake finds this coming to the 
point in a great hurry, but explains, 
to some extent, the mystery of Mrs. 
Mackenzie—who she used to be prin- 
cipally. 

‘* Well,” says the young lady, in her 
quietest manner, ‘‘she intends to be 
Mrs. Vanvoorst soon, that is quite ev- 
ident. One can’t blame her niuch, 
can one? Such a very pretty place, 


and such a nice old gentleman—and it 
would be rather a good speculation, 


too, wouldn’t it ?” 

As if to show what a good specula- 
tion it is, the nice old gentleman at 
this moment presents himself, and 
says good morning to Miss Stuart with 
that mixture of old-school gallantry 
and paternal affection which make him 
deservedly the admiration of his 
friends, but which cause Mr. Blake to 
say to himself irreverently, ‘*Con- 
found the old fool! What does he 
want to hold the girl’s hand so long 
for?” The old man and the young 
one form a striking contrast. Mr. 
Vanvoorst meets his age bravely, in an 
admirable gray wig, and whiskers 
which thie typical Englishman might 
envy, and a blue cravat, and a white 
waistcoat, and check trousers; do we 
not all know the conventional get-up ? 
He stands, erect and smiling, saying 
pretty little things to Miss Stuart about 
her similarity to morning, and toa rose, 
and other agreeable objects; a very 
different being from the young man of 
the present day, who, in his easy gray 
clothes, and straw hat tilted over his 
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eyes, leans languidly against a pillar, 
looking calm indifference to all things 
earthly. They are much the same 
thing after all; and the elder, with his 
beautiful politeness and cordiality, is 
inwardly as easily bored as the young- 
er is outwardly. 

Enter Mrs. Mackenzie. The young 
man looks feebly pleased, and remarks 
disapprovingly about the weather. 
Again Mr. Vanvoorst produces his ori- 
ginal similes about the morning and 
the rose, and in the conversation that 
follows shines with his accustomed 
brilliancy. The househoid begins to 
amuse itself each in hisown way. Mrs. 
Mackenzie goes off with Mr. Vanvoorst 
and a yellow umbrella—though there 
is no sun—to look at the glass houses. 
The glass houses do not appear to be 
satisfactory; for when Blake, on his 
way with Vanvoorst junior to that 
natural haven of the young male of our 
species, the stables, meets the happy 
pair coming back, the lady has an 
upright und severe manner and a high 
color, and her escort, who follows with 
a deprecating look, is absolutely with- 
out a complicated witticism for the 
young men—a thing unprecedented. 
Our sagacious hero, in the language 
of Mr. Twain, ‘‘stands from under,” 
and is soon oblivious to care in a fas- 
cinating atmosphere of horses, clean 
straw, and Scotch terriers. 

The day grinds along, as days do at 
a country house. The women keep up 
an appearance of doing something, or 
read novels; the men make no pre- 
tence till the New York papers arrive, 
when they become animated enough to 
bewail the future of their country. 
After lunch the tables are turned; it is 
now the men who make the pretence, 
and assuming studiousness, fall asleep 
over books and papers, in various un- 
comfortable chairs and places, while 
the feminine portion seclude them- 
selves with the avowed purpose of 
slumbering. Oh, wretched hours of a 
summer afternoon, from two to five! 
How many things have we all suffered 
in those three hours. It is better that 
the sexes should separate during that 
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period, for a man who once spent an 
August afternoon with the girl of his 
heart on a shady hotel piazza has as- 
sured me ‘that he was never so near 
doubting her graces of mind and per- 
son as when, for the tenth time, she ask- 
ed him whether it was five o’clock yet. 

No one annoys Blake about the time ; 
so, after reading the prospects for the 
Springfield regatta, he goes to sleep 
overamurder, After wearing his neck 
out in efforts to keep his head from 
dragging him to the floor, he returns 
to consciousness and to great discom- 
fort and heat. It is still only half-past 
four, and he has had enough and more 
than enough of sleep. So, to pass the 
weary hours, he flies to the athlete’s 
never-failing resource—exercise. He 
will take a walk. The clouds are 
breaking up under the influence of a 
strong breeze, the sun has come out, 
and the long stretch of clean gravel, 
which leads to the road, looks pecu- 
liarly inviting. It will be better to 
tramp through the mud than to lounge 


the everlasting hours away in the 


house. So thinking, he finds his hat 
and stick, and taking a short cut out 
of a window near by, nearly runs into 
Mrs. Mackenzie. 

That lady never looked worse than 
at present. It must be a very classic, 
not to say frigid style of beauty which 
will look well in the middle of a hot 
afternoon, and Mrs. Mackenzie never 
looks well when angry, as she seems to 
be at present. There is a certain ti- 
gerishness of jaw about her on such an 
occasion, which is not altogether pleas- 
ant. She has been among the flowers, 
and she has found it warm. She con- 
fronts Blake, and stands pulling roses 
to pieces and looking at him in silence 
for a moment. Then she breaks out 
with the uncomplimentary words: 

‘You wretch !” 

Never has she had less hold on the 
young man than now. The cool, calm 
beauty of that other girl is too fresh in 
his memory; and few men like to be 
vituperated in so unprovoked a manner 
as this. So it is in his coolest, laziest 
manner that he answers: 
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‘*Well, my dear Mrs. Mackenzie, 
what’s the row now ?” 

‘*Why have not you done as you 
promised me? You saw Mr. Van- 
voorst this morning, and told him 
everything you knew about me.” 

‘*T beg your pardon; I did nothing 
of the sort. I have not exchanged 
confidences with your friend.” 

‘*Do you mean to say that you have 
not told him—any of them—that my— 
—that Mackenzie was not dead ¢” 

‘*That is exactly what I mean to say. 
Indeed, I haven’t told any one that 
there ever was any Mackenzie. Why 
under heaven should I meddle ¢” 

The lady manages to look a trifle 
mollified. Her eyes—always manage- 
able—take a softer expression, but her 
mouth shows anything but good hu- 
mor. 

‘*Forgive me,” she says; ‘‘I ought . 
to have believed in you better—but I 
have so few true friends. Tom, some 
one has been telling Mr. Vanvoorst 
everything. He told me this morning 
that it was all over; that he had been 
foolish ; that he feared I had not confid- 
ed in him as I should have; that our 
lives had been very different; and a 
quantity of such things. In fact,” 
with a sudden assumption of her hard- 
est manner, ‘‘he declined the honor— 
in the most civil way, it’s true—but 
still he declined it. If I could have 
been a man for a moment, I would have 
killed him.” 

‘*Being a woman,” says Blake, ‘‘I 
fancy you contrived to hurt his feel- 
ings, which, though not as thorough 
as manslaughter, yet has its advan- 
tages.” 

** And now you can make fun of me 
—you, the only friend I have in the 
place. Well,” she says, turning wea- 
rily into the house, ‘‘I deserve it, I 
suppose. I must go and make myself 
presentable. I am going to drive— 
with the family—this evening. Can 
you imagine what a jolly party we will 
be? Good-by.” 

And she sweeps into the house, leav- 
ing Tom, rather sorry for her, and con- 
siderably astonished, to start off at a 
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very good pace, which rather increases 
than otherwise as he gets out on the 
‘road. The simple rustic stands open- 
mouthed and aghast at this unaccus- 
tomed spectacle of a five-miles-an-hour 
gait; divers gentlemen, jogging along 
behind broken-winded beasts, offer the 
pedestrian a “lift”; but he strides 
steadily on, and as steadily back over 
the same road; and when he slackens 
his pace under the lengthening sha- 
dows of Mr. Vanvoorst’s trees, he is 
undoubtedly the better for the walk. 
His face is certainly rather dark, and 
as for collar, he cannot show much; 
but his mind is made up and peaceful. 

The house is as quiet as when he 
left. A pampered menial informs him 
that ‘‘the family hev gone a drivin’, 
all but Miss Stuart.” After receiving 
which satisfactory information, as well 
as the announcement that ‘‘ there won’t 
“be no dinner not for an hour,” Mr. 
Blake goes up stairs, and presently 
comes down again, cool and trim in 


his evening dress—a concession to the 
Anglican tastes of his entertainers 
which he makes very willingly, know- 
ing, perhaps, that his chest and shoul- 
ders come out rather well in a dress 


coat. In the drawing-room he finds 
Miss Stuart, looking more than ever a 
thing to be petted, and made much of, 
and admired. What is there in the 
world quite so pleasant and altogether 
delightful as a girl with a clear, fresh, 
pure face? She may not be exciting— 
she may even be stupid—but there is a 
certain atmosphere of purity and tran- 
quillity about her which every man 
feels, and is the better for—as long as 
he does not disturb it by making love 
to her. 

Blake, when he comes thoroughiy 
under the influence of Miss Stuart’s 
calm gray eyes and quiet presence, be- 
gins to feel that he is very much in 
love with her, and revolves in his mind 
whether he shall longer let conceal- 
ment prey on his damask cheek, or 
take his chances now. This question, 
however, is to be decided for him. 

‘*Do you still have the blues some- 
times, Mr. Blake? You used to talk 
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nonsense to me about your being a 
failure—you, who are so popular, a fail- 
ure !” 

‘* Sorry I bored you with my com- 
plaints, Miss Kate. I fancy every fel- 
low has got fits of that kind of thing, 
but I always try not to whine about 
it.” 

‘*Don’t call it that; I know you 
must get lonely sometimes, though I 
don't think you are sentimental. You 
are very much alone, and I only won- 
der you don’t confide more—only per- 
haps you confide in some one else. I 
have fancied several times lately that 
you were rather distrait. You must 
be—what is that charming name you 
have for it ?—‘ fetched.’ I adore that 
word; it is so descriptive of a passion- 
ate attachment.” 

‘*That kind of thing I try to keep 
out of, Miss Kate,” says Tom, gazing 
intently at the leg of a table, and 
trying to shut out the vision of fair 
hair, and earnest eyes looking at his 
brown face. ‘‘I’m too poor a man to 
afford that luxury.” 

‘* Did you never think that that was, 
after all, rather a seltish argument ? 
You may not be the only person who 
has any feeling about it. Mr. Blake” 
—very earnestly and softiy—‘‘ don’t 
you ever expect to meet any one you 
will—care for very much ?” 

He must be more than mortal to 
stand that. So he speaks out, as his 
manner is, looking the difficulty—that 
is, the girl—straight in the face. 

‘*Miss Kate, I never meant to say a 
word to you, but I must. Can’t you 
see that there is no one in the world I 
care for as Ido for you? I’m a bad 
lot enough, but there’s no man loves 
you better.” 

Now that the mischief is done, the 
girl rises with averted face, and say- 
ing faintly, ‘‘ Oh—Mr. Blake—I never 
thought!” tries to put off the evil 
day by leaving the room, but the 
young man, the crisis having come, 
faces it, man-like, and detains her, not 
unwilling. He holds both her hands 
in his big brown fist, and says, trying 
to look into her downcast cyes, ‘* For 
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heaven’s sake don’t go—tell me some- 
thing—whether I am to go on telling 
you what a darling you are, or whether 
it’s all up with me. I can’t stand this 
kind of thing any more.” 

She says nothing, but slowly, sweet- 
ly, with a delicious shyness, her eyes 
meet his—and then 

Certain events happen in every 
man’s life which glorify their sur- 
roundings, so that the commonest 
things are ever afterward made sacred, 
It may be a flower, or a tune, or astreet 
even. Blake’s pleasantest association 
so far in life has been linked to a com- 
mon enough tune, which, especially if 
brayed out with much brass, will 
bring before him the little lake at 
Worcester—Quinsigamond, with its 
still waters quiet under the July sun, 
its wooded banks swarming with the 
roaring crowd, and the crew of the 
rival university, three lengths behind 
as the boats sweep down the last half 
mile. But in future the freshness of a 
calm summer evening, after a recent 
rain, will fill lrim with foolish recollec- 
tions of the perfect bliss that was his 
for a moment just because a certain 
fair-haired girl lay in his arms, and 
hid her face on his shoulder. But only 
for a moment. Then she suddenly 
slips away from him, and stands mo- 
tioning him away, and says quickly, 
**No—no—you must not say another 
word. For God’s sake, don’t tempt 
me. It can never, never be.” 

There is short time for explanation 
or entreaty, for the sound of wheels 
on the gravel gives warning of the re- 
turn of the driving party. 

‘*What do you mean?” demands 
Tom savagely. 

‘Oh, Tom, forgive me! I didn’t 
dream that this could happen. No; 
it can never be! I—I’m engaged.” 

** Jilted, by G—d !_ I beg your par- 
don—I forgot myself. I should say, I 
congratulate the man very heartily. 
May I ask 

‘*Oh, don’t ask anything—don’t say 
anything. Here come the people. 
Tell them I have a headache.” And 
Miss Stuart rushes up stairs, and 
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Blake has to saunter quietly out to 
meet the others, and to hear what a 
delightful evening it is for driving, 
and wasn’t it very warm walking, and 
he and Miss Stuart must have enjoyed 
quite a téte-d-téte, and similar plati- 
tudes, which are anything but sooth- 
ing when once is hard hit. 

Dinner at the Vanvoorsts’ is always 
a good thing considered solely as din- 
ner, but this evening there is a certain 
amount of gioom around the festive 
board. Mrs. Mackenzie does not 
trouble herself to be agreeable; Miss 
Stuart begs to be excused for the 
evening; the old gentleman’s most 
elaborate compliments and best turned 
periods fall flat, and he evidently has 
something on his mind; his son is 
more like an idiot than common; and 
only Mrs. Vanvoorst is in good spirits; 
for Blake has very little to say, and 
has nearly lost the fine appetite he 
brought home from his walk. Every 
one is glad when dinner is over, and 
every one is disturbed when Vanvoorst 


senior begs the ladies to remain a mo- 


ment, sends the servant out of the 
room, and is apparently about to make 
a speech. 

‘*‘My dear friends—Mr. Blake, will 
you be good enough to fill Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie’s glass ?—I feel that here in the 
privacy of the social circle, among my 
family and among my friends, I am 
justified in announcing to you what 
I trust you will agree with me in say- 
ing is one of those events which— 
in fact, Imay say, which should fill the 
—the mind with the most amiable 
emotions. You will, I trust, pardon 
me when I speak of myself} but among 
friends all false modesty should be—in 
fact, dismissed—yes. I am aware that 
I am not in my boyhood, but a kind 
Providence has endowed me with re- 
markable vigor of health, and I may 
say with a youthful buoyancy of spirit 
which—in fact, which has encouraged 
me to take the step which Iam about 
to speak of. My children—my dear 
friends—I have great pleasure in an- 
nouncing to you that I have formed a 
matrimonial engagement with a young 
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lady, who, although considerably my 
junior, unites in a rare degree those 
qualities of mind and person—good 
sense, amiability, beauty—which fit 
their possessor to make any man hap- 
py. You will, I trust, join me in 
drinking the health of the lady when I 
propose— Miss Katherine Stuart.” 

The response is not unanimous. 
Young Vanvoorst drops his glass with 
a tinkle to the floor; his wife falls 
back speechless in her chair; Mrs. 
Mackenzie makes no sign, but sits 
still and tugs in a curious way at the 
broad gold bracelets she wears. Blake 
bursts into a roar of laughter, and 
reaching across the table, touches glass- 
es with the astonished old gentleman, 
and drinks the toast with unpleasant 
hilarity. As his glass comes down on 
the table, Mrs. Mackenzie dashes her 
bracelets with no gentle hand among 
the fruit dishes and decanters. Blake 
picks them up with a sneer, and hands 
them back to her. ‘‘It’s a warm 
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night, I know, Mrs. Mackenzie,” he 
says, ‘* but you'll need them when you 
get cooler.” She rises, and the brace- 
lets roll on the floor. ‘‘I don’t want 
them,” she says. ‘‘That old man gave 
them to me, and he has deceived me 
and insulted me. When is the next 
train to New York? Mr. Blake, will 
you take me to the city—you are all 
the friend I have here?” And so Miss 
Stuart’s engagement is announced. 

An early train brings Mrs. Macken- 
zie and Blake—no congenial pair—to 
New York early on Sunday morning. 
Here they part—the lady to reappear 
like a meteor at Long Branch, the 
man to go on with his aimless life, a 
little wiser and a good deal sadder. It 
is not until the panic comes, and he 
sees the tottering fortunes of the house 
of Stuart propped up and carried 
through by the timely reinforcement 
of the Vanvoorst credit, that he real- 
izes how completely every one has 
been sold, 

E. B. W. 
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HERE is music under the willows— 
Not the swing-wheel’s whir alone, 
Not the song of the leaves in the sun- 
light, 
Not the music of these alone; 
But the silvery notes of a singer, 
As she beats out the flax on her wheel, 
With her foot on the rough-hewn treadle, 
Which her rude robes half conceal. 
There are eyes with their dropping 
lashes— 
Eyes bent with a saddened air, 
A full low brow, as pure as the snow, 
With its half-loosed dusky hair. 
Not fairer the tints of the autumn, 
Not richer the wild flower’s glow, 
Than the blush that creeps from her 
lashes, 
Ar 1 over the cheeks below. 


Oh, compared to the flax-girl’s music— 
Though grand and full and free— 


What were the wild rill’s music, 
What the song of the waves of the sea? 


Away on the leaves of the forest 
Burns the liquid gold of the air— 
Burns the humid glow of the sunlight, 
The dreamy gold of the air; 
Sleeps the golden light on the meadow— 
The meadow of emerald and gray, 
With its skirting of brush with tinted 
leaves, 
And its herds in far away. 
But pure as the light of the autumn, 
As fair as the sleeping air, 
Stands the girl by the wheel, with her 
dark eve bent, 
And her half-loosed dusky hair; 
And the music under the willows, 
With its far-off silvery tone, 
Is not the whir of the swing-wheel 
Or the song of the leaves alone. 
Geo. KLINGLE. 
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rT HE man of science begins at the 
beginning and writes from cause 

to effect. The playwright who under- 
stands his business begins at the end; 
first seeks his denouement, in the same 
way that Poe, according to his own 
account, wrote the ‘‘ Raven.” What 
our poet called the climax the play- 
wright calls the denouement, which is 
only a difference in name. If the play 
be of five acts, this is often placed in 
the fourth, the fifth being added to 
satisfy the poetic demands of justice 
and fill out the harmony of the work. 
Men of science are not often capable of 
producing a play, because they are men 
of deductions who reason from the egg 
to the animal—in a word, it is foreign 
to their nature and training to write 
backward. When the playwright has 
found his grand situation, the rest is 
comparatively easy, and consists of a 
series of sign-boards which point to it. 
Then the action marches logically step 
by step, the interest increasing, until 
the end is reached—a snowball that 
rolls into an avalanche. This art has 
attained to remarkable development in 
France, but talent can never take the 
place of genius; and some of Shake- 
speare’s plays remain to this day the 
most perfect models of dramatic un- 
folding which leads up to that calami- 
ty which is the sequence of every 
drama, From the beginning, the im- 
pending catastrophe is apprehended, 
and the apprehension grows with each 
succeeding scene until the culmination ; 
no intelligent spectator thinks that this 
or that act is dull or out of place; for 
every scene and every phrase is the 
necessary part of a harmonious whole. 
The most essential feature in play- 
writing is naturally a striking de- 
nouement; and when it is found, it 
should be written out clearly. The 
most common cause of failure is be- 
cause this denouement is vague or half 
way, and is generally owing to the 


fact that the author does not begin at 
the end. The lines should be deep and 
strong in everything relating to the 
grand final situation. Shakespeare 
teaches this in all his work; not hesi- 
tating to resort to violent methods in 
bringing on the catastrophe, freely us- 
ing steel, poison, and strangulation. 
The dilettante playwright of to-day 
shrinks before the strong measures of 
the master; and if he is not clever in 
his profession, he is right, for there is 
only one step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, This kind of work should 
be done well or not at all. 

The death-blow employed in the de- 
nouement has changed since the time 
of Shakespeare. Murder and suicide 
must naturally occur as long as the 
world lasts, but the manner of bring- 


ing them about has been modified on 
the stage out of regard to the nervous 
sensibilities of a more refined public. 
The killing with the knife and pistol, 
in sight of the audience, is not now 
done to anything like the same extent 


as formerly. The instrument of death, 
whatever it be, in the hands of the 
skilful dramatic author often does ser- 
vice in the exposition which-conducts 
to the disaster, adroit allusions being 
made to it, to excite the curiosity of 
the spectator and prepare him for the 
end; for if the end arrives too brusque- 
ly, and his intelligence is not quick 
enough to seize it at the first bound, 
the effect is lost. A Parisian critic 
once took a playwright to task because 
he brought a gun on in the first act to 
which the reference was made ‘‘ not to 
touch it because it was loaded”; the 
gun did not go off, not being used in 
the denouement; and for this the critic 
averred that he had no right to speak 
of it—in short, that it was a parasitic 
patch stuck on toa play with which it 
had nothing to do. 

It is seldom the playwright errs in 
bringing on his denouement too abrupt- 
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ly; on the contrary, his precedent ex- 
planations are apt to be too full, and 
the end is anticipated. Besides, the 
Parisian public is very clever in such 
unriddlings, and impatient of what it 
calls longueurs. Almost all the men 
who occupy the seats behind the or- 
chestra have tried their hand at play- 
writing, and if they have not succeed- 
ed, their experience has at least taught 
them how it should be done, and 
turned them into formidable critics. 
The level of appreciation generally is 
higher than in other countries, and the 
theatre a greater source of amusement. 
The supply must naturally be made 
according to the exacting demand. If 
the denouement is a good one—strong 
and decisive—it disposes the spectator 
charitably toward preceding errors or 
weaknesses; he will tolerate one dull 
act entire, if there be the final com- 
pensation. 

If Victorien Sardou had the faculty 
of marching straight to this, and paid 
more attention to style, he would be 
inferior to none of his contempora- 
ries; for there is remarkable action of 
speech and movement in his pieces. 
But what he produces is not as good 
in its entirety as that of one and per- 
haps two others, on account of his in- 
ability to follow the process described. 
The first and second acts of some of 
his pieces are more interesting than 
the final ones; he having written his 
brilliant dialogue and quick movement 
in the explanatory scenes which repose 
on a halting or imperfect termination. 
Hence some of his plays are not dra- 
matic stories, but a series of gayly-col- 
ored tableaux. Yet all are not like this, 
for on two or three occasions, nota- 
bly in the ‘‘Patrie,” he succeeded in 
getting a solid foundation—that is, a 
well-defined denouement—on which he 
built a dramatic superstructure that 
will likely remain. His last work, ‘‘ La 
Haine,” is a commendably healthy 
effort to contribute something toward 
the regeneration of the French people ; 
for the nationality of the ‘‘ Haine” is 
only a mask which covers what has 
been going on during the last few 

24 
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years in France, and which was in- 
tended to be transparent. The author 
also worked to the same end in writ- 
ing the ‘‘ Patrie,” and this is credit- 
able when compared with what some 
of his contemporaries have done. 

In his work Sardou has an esteem 
for the French woman, and according 
to his own account it grows every day. 
In the general intellectual and moral 
backsliding, he thinks the man is 
guilty and the woman innocent; that 
the husband is not as good as the wife, 
nor the brother as the sister, nor 
the father as the mother; in short, 
that there is hope for his country be- 
cause the general type of French wo- 
men remains pure. If all French play- 
wrights entertained such sentiments, 
expressed them, and would for ever 
cast out the eternal harlot, with her 
diamonds and equipages, the country 
would be much benefited thereby, the 
people being more easily reached 
across the footlights than in any other 
way. 

Sardou’s confidence in woman, and 
in her good influence, is contrary to 
the theory of Dumas, who thinks that 
a society in which woman exercises a 
dominant influence is a society that is 
lost. Sardou’s idea is that the woman 
cannot have too great an influence, 
and that she is destined to be the in- 
strument of regeneration in France. 
These propositions are both extreme, 
but Sardou is nearer the truth than his 
contemporary. To bring out in all its 
lustre the native charity of the woman 
is the mother idea in the ‘‘ Haine,” 
and in doing this the author presents 
a certain austerity in his scenes to 
which the public is unaccustomed, and 
which is a healthy departure from the 
‘*Buqui s’avance,” and ‘‘Ah, que 
j’aime les militaires,” with which the 
Parisian public has been so long con- 
tent. 

But the denouement is defective, and 
does not produce the effect which its 
author intended. The action swells 
out in the fourth act into large pro- 
portions, assuming a too general and 
public character to be afterward re- 
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duced in the fifth act to two persons, 
however tragic their business. This is 
one of the faults referred to; the other 
lies in pushing antithesis to a point 
where it goes somewhat beyond nature : 
in the last act the dying man asks the 
woman whom he has outraged for a 
glass of water to slake his thirst, and 
she carries it to him; so far this is natu- 
ral, but from this to loving him the 
stride is immense, and one that the 
public can hardly take with the author. 
It probably would have been better, 
if this scene must be accepted, to make 
it an episode rather of the final act, 
and the drama would thus have con- 
served its proportions to the end. 

Sardou says that he has an invariable 
process for making a play. The dra- 
matic idea is revealed to him under 
the form of a kind of philosophic equa- 
tion in which it is a question of find- 
ing the unknown; when he has the 
problem fairly put, night and day it 
follows him until he arrives at a solu- 
tion. Thus, for the ‘‘Patrie” the 
problem was, What is the greatest sa- 
crifice a man can make to his love of 
country ? As those who have seen the 
play will recollect, he found an answer 
to this that stirred up the spectators 
to an enthusiasm that recalled the 
effect usually produced by the singing 
of the Marseillaise. 

In the making of the ‘‘ Haine,” the 
question was, Under what circum- 
stances can a woman show the most 
extraordinary charity? The response 
to this was not as easily read as the 
first one, and the playwright met with 
only a half success in consequence. 

It is seldom that a romance, entirely 
complete, occurs in real life. The 
forces which go to make it up are 
constantly drifting apart, aad the dra- 
matic termination is rare. Perhaps 
three or four times in his life the young 
man falls in love with the young wo- 
man, and each of his passions remains 
only a fragment which from a dra- 
matic point of view serves no purpose. 
If the woman were to languish into 
death, or the man were to marry her 
after surmounting the usual diificul- 
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ties, there are in these two endings the 
elements of interest, but nothing more. 
There must be in a play a desire to 
reach a certain aim, and opposed to 
this desire there must be an obstinate- 
ly resisting obstacle; and were plays 
strictly logical, the aim never would be 
reached; and here is where the play- 
wright exercises his art in finding the 
most natural plan of getting over the 
difficulty which has excited the inter- 
est of the spectator—to make the seem- 
ing impossible possible. 

The dramatic author must bear in 
mind that he is not writing a play to 
be read by an individual or a class of 
individuals, but to be seen by the pub- 
lic, which does not think as any one 
person or group of persons think, The 
opinion of the individual, no matter 
how strong his individuality may be, 
assimilates to and is lost in that of 
the crowd. This subtle influence of 
an assembly may be thrown off and in- 
dividuality recovered as soon as the 
spectator passes out of it; but as long 
as he is in it, to a greater or less de- 
gree he shares its opinions, 

One of the first demands of the pub- 
lic is that the play shall end according 
to its ideas of justice; that the villain 
shall be punished and the good man 
rewarded. The ancient public was 
satisfied if this were done by divine 
intervention or by an extraneous ac- 
tion; but the public of to-day demands 
that this shall be accomplished by the 
natural action—so far as it may be 
natural—developing into a system of 
poetical justice whereby the knave is 
caught in his own snare, being made 
to suffer through his particular sin, 
and the man of virtue meets with the 
reward which he deserves. 

This requirement, itads hardly neces- 
sary to observe, is not after nature. 
To a reflecting man it appears infan- 
tile as he reads it, but other minds re- 
act on him in the crowd, and he ac- 
cepts or tolerates the common cpinion. 
He knows very well, however, that the 
man whom the author represents as a 
confirmed drunkard should go down to 
a drunkard’s grave; that the knave 
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given as extraordinarily clever should 
never be caught, or one would not be 
a confirmed drunkard nor the other ex- 
traordinarily clever. He knows that 
however noble the action the well-dis- 
posed man may perform, he cannot 
overstep natural laws without sufier- 
ing the consequences; that if he tries 
to stop a runaway to save the lives of 
women and children, is knocked down 
and trampled under foot, he must un- 
dergo the consequences of his noble 
action. In human action the strong 
man is generally victorious and thie 
weak man succumbs; and however dc- 
sirable it may be to have human affairs 
regulated by a code of justice, it can 
never be done. The brutal, overt act 
against the written and traditional law 
of the country is not here referred to, 
but the offences against society which 
no law can reach. 

Even the professional critic is dis- 
posed to accept this theory of wings 
for the good and brimstone for the 
bad, in the interests of society. Of 
course no allusion is made here to any 
but the punishments and rewards of 
this world. But the critic in tolerat- 
ing the illogical theory does require 
that it be done with as little shock to 
common sense as possible; the pill, be- 
ing difficult to swallow, must be gild- 
ed. Thus, the critic and ordinarily in- 
telligent spectators satisfy their intel- 
lectual pride in detecting the false 
conclusion and privately pointing it 
out to their friends; but in thinking of 
wives and children and morality, they 
keep silent in public. 

Besides, this sentimental view is the 
one taken by the women, and in France 
their influence in such questions is very 
great. Often a pair of handsome eyes 
suffused with tears at the misfortunes 
of the heroine, and brightly glancing 
with sympathetic enthusiasm at the 
end over her triumph, has arrested the 
tongue of the man. He says to him- 
self, ‘This makes her happy; why de- 
stroy her illusion?” She finds enough 
chagrin in real life: let her at least en- 
joy herself while at the theatre. 

These remarks apply to the ordina- 
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rily skilful maker of plays, but genius 
dispenses with the rules which govern 
them and bends the common will to 
accept any form in which it is pleased 
to design its thought, and sometimes 
leaves a terrible picture in the imagi- 
nation that may never be dispelled. 
Still, genius, as a rule, has made the 
ending in accordance with the populer 
idea of justice, and most of Shake- 
speare’s work is an illustration of it. 
Right gives strength to the arms of 
Richmond and Macduff, and the wick- 
ed muscles of the humpbacked tyrant 
and the assassin of Duncan grow weak 
and do not perform the work which 
their former feats of prowess would 
naturally lead one to expect. There 
are certain conditions that do not ad- 
mit of compliance, and these surround 
the characters of Romeo and Julict. 
They must be young; their artistic ex- 
istence depends on it; an old Romeo 
and an old Juliet are impossible. Im- 
agine the woman of the balcony stout 
and forty and the man underneath bald 
and wheezy. No; Shakespeare was 
right in sending them to an early 
grave, leaving them in the world’s sou- 
venir as two of the most perfect types 
of youth and love which have ever 
been created. We are resigned to 
their fate, and we cannot help smiling 
through our tears at the charming ex- 
pansiveness of their naive, sentimental 
natures. But we cannot so easily ac- 
cept the doom of the suspected though 
innocent woman smothered with a pil- 
low, nor that of the sad, flower-seek- 
ing victim of love who falls into the 
water and is drowned; yet one sacri- 
fice was necessary to the development 
of the terrible Moor, and the other to 
that of the inconstant, eccentric, mel- 
ancholy Dane. But, as has already 
been said, the genius of Shakespeare is 
not subject to the same laws as talent, 
and we are constrained to accept its 
work in whatever way it is presented. 

It required all the prestige of Mo- 
litre to force the public to accept an 
ending not in accordance with the pop- 
ular idea, as in the play of ‘‘ George 
Dindon,” and this to-day is one of his 
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least popular plays. Dindon is the ri- 
diculous husband deceived by an in- 
triguing wife ; the butt of all the wits; 
and at the end is thoroughly humiliat- 
ed before the faithless and triumphant 
spouse. However true the picture may 
be, the public cannot see unmoved this 
treading under foot of all marital rights 
and the success of vice; it cannot laugh 
with any heartiness at the wit, for its 
sympathies are too much engaged with 
the sad plight in which the unfortu- 
nate husband finds himself. Yet the 
play is a page out of nature’s book. 
The authorities in France recognize 
the propriety of the conventional re- 
quirements spoken of, and from time 
to time, when the departure there- 
from is too flagrant, the censors force 
the playwright to conform to them. 
But it is only when vice is very cy- 
nically triumphant that there is inter- 
vention. Indeed, the indulgence with 


which the censors treat licentiousness 
in the drama appears to an English- 


speaking race as reprehensible, espe- 
cially as compared with their action in 
judging anything which assumes a po- 
litical complexion. The English cen- 
sors observe the opposite rule, reject- 
ing impurity of speech between man 
and woman, and permitting every li- 
cense in the way of political reference. 

The sword, generally invisible, en- 
ters largely into the scene on the 
French stage. The gun and pistol are 
too brutal save in the melodrama; be- 
sides, they do their work too effective- 
ly for comedy. The sword, the favor- 
ite weapon of the dramatic author, 
does not interfere with the peaceful 
and happy ending essential in the so- 
ciety play. With it the actor disap- 
pears and reappears with facility. The 
scene is almost conventional. The 
man enters with his hand in his waist- 
coat, making an effort to smile, when 
the young woman generally says: 

‘* How pale you are, monsieur ! ” 

‘*T, mademoiselle ?” 

At this point a tiny bit of red flan- 
nel relieves on the white background 
of his shirt bosom, and she cries: 

‘*Oh, heavens ! Jules, you have been 
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fighting,” and throws herself into his 
arms, helps him to a seat, or fetches a 
glass of water. Jules has behaved like 
a lion; the wound is only a scratch; 
and the notary receives instructions to 
draw up the marriage contract. Thus 
Jules is available, from a theatrical 
point of view, after receiving his sword- 
thrust, which he would not be if le 
had a ball in his body. 

If the sword is seen, the fighting is 
done after the rules of the science of 
fencing by skilful fencers, for almost 
every spectator has taken lessons there- 
in, and will not accept a sham crossing 
of swords. The sawing of weapons 
which most of us have seen in ‘‘ Ham- 
let” on the American and English 
stage, and the up-and-down infantile 
work with basket-handled blades, or 
rather bars, in ‘‘ Richard III.” and 
‘*Macbeth,” would create no little 
merriment in France. The sword- 
thrust in presence of the audience, as 
has been said, is not now given so often 
as formerly, being at present consider- 
ed rather gross work. The old man- 
ner of insulting by throwing down a 
glove is entirely discarded, also the 
blow, with its sequent exclamation, 
‘*What, a blow!” The aggrieved 
person, over a cup of tea or a glass of 
wine, in choicest terms intimates to 
the offender that his conduct has not 
in some particular been altogether 
blameless, and the offender with a bow, 
in the same manner, replies that he is 
‘*at the orders of monsieur.” The 
modern author in vogue makes a point 
of having this scene transpire as cour- 
teously and calmly as possible. As 
may be remarked, this is very far from 
the business of ‘‘ hurling the lie in the 
teeth,” and shooting a double-barrel- 
led gun loaded with slugs. 

The idea in a French play may be 
unhealthy and pernicious, but its devel- 
opment is marked by that tendency 
toward art refinement which character- 
izes the French in all they do. Leav- 
ing aside the moral question, the ugly 
in art can hardly be said to exist on 
the French stage. The drunken, 
sprawling louts with which the eyes of 
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the English-speaking spectator are fa- 
miliar are not tolerated here. A cer- 
tain kind of loose dancing, common to 
the public balls of Paris, which is seen 
in the theatre across the channel and 
the Atlantic in all its reprehensible 
extravagance, is only indicated on the 
French stage. Ihave seen in what is 
considered one of the better-class the- 
atres of London a stout man drop 
down with a heavy thump into a wo- 
man’s lap. This would be objected to 
here, not so much because of the im- 
propriety of the man sitting in such a 
place, but because of the coarseness of 
such a situation. 

For the same reason there is no low 
comedian, as in English-speaking coun- 
tries. The drunken buffoonery of 
**Toodles” would not amuse, nor the 
maudlin drolleries of ‘*‘ Diggory.” The 
pulling away a chair from a person as 
he sits down would hardly meet with 
approval in a theatre of the Barritre. 
The Gallic spectator demands an exhi- 
bition of the pretty and the graceful in 


speech, action, and decoration, and in 
these he is as exacting as he is indiffer- 


ent in the moral features. If virtue is 
not presented in handsome garments, 
he will have none of her; he prefers a 
sham sister in the insufficient but ele- 
gant drapery with which naiads are 
usually adorned. Indeed, this love of 
the beautiful in form often clouds his 
mental perceptions, and renders him 
incapable of distinguishing the true 
from the false in the matter of ethics. 

There are two kinds of vaudevilles, 
the old and the new. The distinctive 
characteristic of the former is a series 
of couplets which are sung throughout 
the piece without any good reason 
therefor. Suddenly, without admoni- 
tion of any kind, a verse is sprung on 
the public with the brusqueness which 
characterizes the appearance of the 
miniature devil in the bandbox, finish- 
ing also as abruptly; then the playing 
is resumed where it was left off. No 
dramatic author of merit now does this 
kind of work. The old vaudeville has 
really developed into the opera bouffe, 
where a portion of the scenario neces- 
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sary to the understanding of the play 
is sung, and the germ now appears 
very meagre and simple compared with 
the full orchestration and magnificent 
decorations of its offspring. In some 
of the minor theatres authors of little 
note still occasionally put here and 
there musical airs into the mouths of 
people who do not know how to sing; 
and to hear a comedian of the Barri@re 
executing them with an absinthe voice 
shows the custom in its most ludicrous 
aspect. What is now called the vau- 
deville, the new one, is the society play 
or comedy. 

There is a good deal of playing of 
one and two-act pieces in Parisian so- 
ciety, and this adds to their vogue in 
the theatre. Boileau said the French- 
man was born malin, and he might 
have added actor; for the amateurs, 
apparently without training, play their 
parts passably well. The young wo- 
man takes to it as to her natural ele- 
ment. Within these glass walls of 
private life there are several quite 
noted in this way, who, if evil days 
ever come upon them, may find profit- 
able employment before a real public. 
In the salon playing of the politest 
people in the world there is naturally 
much applause and no contrary mani- 
festation. Several well-known dra- 
matic authors have furnished bluettes 
and proverbes and little comedies for 
their friends, for work from clever 
men draws in the drawing-room as it 
does in the theatre; and if its repre- 
sentation is attended with unusual suc- 
cess, it passes from a restricted public 
to the great one. Besides the ama- 
teurs who contribute to the amusement 
of a friendly circle, the hostess not un- 
frequently secures the services of well- 
known actors and actresses, and this 
has grown to such an extent that some 
of the managers will not consent to 
have the members of their companies 
play elsewhere than in their respective 
theatres, being persuaded that this 
competition in appartements interferes 
with legitimate business. 

The best players of the Théitre- 
Francais, as well as the leading singers 
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of the opera, accept invitations of this 
kind, which they consider profession- 
al, being paid therefor. It is strictly 
a question of business, and no hospi- 
tality, however sumptuous and cordial, 
is accepted in lieu of the regular remu- 
neration. In addition, they are treat- 
ed with marked attention wherever 
they go; in short, are more or less lion- 
ized. This social commerce has a good 
influence on the player and the singer, 
but it may be doubted whether society 
receives any benefit from contact with 
a princess of the footlights from the 
Folies Dramatiques or the Bouffe, espe- 
cially when that society is more or less 
composed of girls just home from the 
convent. 

As to range of subject in the more 
serious work, most dramatic authors 
have in these latter days got huddied 
into a corner—the charge, and the sex- 
ual sins of woman. The narrow space 
they occupy in describing human ac- 
tion is seen when one glances at the 


field of those who have gone before 


them, the ‘*Cid,” the ‘‘ Menteur,” 
the ‘‘Avare,” ‘* Malade Imaginaire,”’ 
** Zaire,” **Lucrtce Borgia,” and oth- 
ers, from Moii¢re down to Victor Hu- 
go. Until within a score of years 
back, the masters in dramatic art went 
the round of human sentiment and 
passion, Strong vices and lofty vir- 
tues are found in a virile people, but 
not often in one effeminated by age 
and over-civilization; hence probably 
the absence of these passions in the 
contemporary drama, the playwright 
describing only what he sees about 
him. Hugo and Balzac appear to be 
the last of those masters who possessed 
the Shakespearian gift of telling the 
story of man’s heart profoundly stir- 
red by different passions. 

It is not often that a man is suffi- 
ciently complete in himself to make 
a good play, and this is why so much 
work is produced for the stage in 
France by two heads instead of one. 
Dual play-writing is not usually a mat- 
ter of taste, but of necessity, and there 
is an instance in its annals where two 
playwrights heartily disliked each 
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other, yet one was indispensable to the 
other; the antipathy was so marked 
that they could not discuss their com- 
mon work without almost coming to 
blows, and all their communications 
were reduced to writing; at present 
their quarrels are all settled, they hay- 
ing passed off the stage of human ac- 
tion. 

The best illustrations of successful 
collaboration to-day are those furnish- 
ed by Emile Augier and Jules San- 
deau, and Henri Meilhac and Ludovic 
Halévy, the first twain as authors of 
‘* Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier,” and 
other pieces belonging to the reper- 
tory of the National Theatre, and the 
second of ‘‘La Belle Héltne,” ‘‘La 
Grande Duchesse de Gérolstein,” and 
others with which people almost ev- 
erywhere are familiar. 

In the case of Meilhac and Halévy, 
Meilhac is the man of creation who 
starts his idea, the mother one which 
gives birth to many more, he finding 
himself embarrassed with them; he is 
seized with the ardor of composition ; 
one thing suggests another, and he 
becomes diffuse or develops a minor 
feature into undue proportions, to the 
exclusion of a more important one 
which is necessary to the logical con- 
struction of the play. His mind, fer- 
tile in invention, is like a stream of 
water which gets out of its channel 
and spends its strength in collateral 
outlets; the chief office of his associ- 
ate, Halévy, is to keep the stream 
within bounds, and conduct it to its 
proper destination. 

As befits the inventor, Meilhac opens 
up his plan with warmth and enthusi- 
asm, furnishing a redundancy of ma- 
terial for the proposed play, while his 
co-worker remains cool. When the 
first has turned out the contents of 
his mind as from a horn of plenty, the 
second begins the work of selection 
and division, and, as may be fancied, 
this often leads to stormy discussion, 
for the man who is in the heat of 
composition ill brooks opposition, A 
good deal of time is wasted in bootless 
pleadings, and as is generally the case, 
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the cool man wins, for he is found in 
the end to be right; but before such 
conclusion is reached, the mental fric- 
tion between the aggressive and de- 
fensive co-worker is very lively. In- 
deed, one of their intimate friends af- 
firms that these wranglings have more 
than once led to open rupture, each 
resolving to have nothing more to do 
with the other; but habit, dependence, 
and interest, to say nothing of old 
friendship, soon brought them togeth- 
er again, for they have each tried to 
work alone and without success. So 
they are doomed to go through life as 
a pair of literary Siamese twins. 

Much of their time is passed togeth- 
er, for the dual rubbing often brings 
forth a precious spark which may be 
utilized in their profession, and this 
constant association has brought 


about a knowledge of each other’s 
character, bodily and mental, which 
probably no other circumstances of 
life would do. 

The partnership is useful in another 


way. The senior partner is improvi- 
dent and careless, as is often the case 
with the inventor, and the junior stim- 
ulates him to work. Meilhac has an 
aversion to beginning, a tendency to 
postponement, and a general idea of 
playing the rdle of La Fontaine’s 
grasshopper—to sing and play and not 
to work. One form of this pleasure- 
seeking is billiards, and it is averred 
on the boulevards that without the 
intervention of the methodic and dili- 
gent Halévy, he would pass all his 
time making caroms instead of plays. 

Their work belongs to the class vau- 
deville, not the vaudeville of thirty 
years ago, which depends in a great 
measure on the present vogue, and 
which constitutes a series of pictures 
of actual Parisian life. 

There is grace and elegance in their 
_work, but the foundation is often im- 
pure. They are always personal, ori- 
ginal, and abreast of the movement of 
the boulevards. They are to comedy 
what the ‘‘ Vie Parisienne ” is to jour- 
nalism. There is nothing idyllic in 
this duality, and at the same time no- 
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thing grossly matter-of-fact. They 
reflect one side of the spectacle of con- 
temporary society—the light gossamer 
one of gallantry tinged with libertin- 
ism; and they show in their pictures 
of elegant corruption remarkable deli- 
cacy of touch and brilliance of color- 
ing. They are witty, but their wit is 
often employed in a way that is unfit- 
ted for the ears of young demoiselles, 
or indeed of worthy wives, frequently 
consisting of words of double mean- 
ing, one of which masks the evil 
thought. If they descend to coarse 
matter, it is always enveloped in a 
graceful drapery. They move in a 
world of the last fashion in hats, 
robes, and feathers; in carriages @ 
huit, ressorts, powdered lackeys, op- 
poponax, White Rose, gallant vi- 
comtes, clubs, flower giris, and the 
demi-monde. These are held by the 
twain in a theatrical kaleidoscope 
through which the audience looks, 
they turning the contents to suit pass- 
ing events. It is very pretty and at- 
tractive, often very laughable, but it 
is hardly anything more. They work 
for Parisian spectators, and people not 
familiar with the capital may not see 
all the shades in the changing tube 
which they present, for much of it is 
tinted by the life of the clubs and the 
boulevards. A well-known critic pub- 
licly observed that these glinting bits 
of color were not made for people from 
Carpentras and New York. The in- 
habitants of the former, be it observed, 
are usually cited as the most laggard 
and obtuse in France. It may be 
some consolation to New Yorkers to 
know that M. Sarcez, the critic in 
question, has a very meagre knowledge 
of Manhattan island and its inhab- 
itants: if he were told that buffalo 
and rattlesnake hunting were among 
the pastimes in its environs, it is prob- 
able that he would accept the informa- 
tion without questioning its authenti- 
city. 

It is easier to follow these dilettanti 
of gilded gallantry and Parisian bur- 
lesque than the uncomplimentary 
critic would have us believe—famil- 
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iarity with the language and a year’s 
residence in the capital being all that 
is requisite to master the tricks of 
tongue which they employ in their 
pictures of what they would call the 
haute-gomme. 

In justice to the natives it should be 
said here that more than half of the pat- 
rons of this kind of amusement are made 
up of foreigners. Of these the most en- 
thusiastic admirers of it are Span- 
iards whom the disturbed state of Spain 
has thrown on the boulevards, to the 
detriment of those who live .there. 
Close on these follow the mongrel, 
semi-civilized races from Egypt, Wal- 
lachia, etc. In this bad company are 
also to be found Americans, mostly 
men become suddenly rich, who, away 
from the restraints of home, give free 
rein to their passions, as sailors do on 
arriving at the port of destination after 
along cruise. Life in Paris to them is 


a lark—a prolonged Mardi Gras—and 
when the American of the true type 
sees them in their pleasure-hunting, 


he has an uncomfortable consciousness 
that they furnish the data on which 
many a French opinion of America is 
founded. 

That product of Parisian civiliza- 
tion, Meilhac, lives from day to day 
without thought of the morrow, his 
mind on pleasure bent, which, besides 
billiards, consists in collecting rare 
and old engravings, and the society of 
the attractive sex. His prodigalities 
with both are familiar to those who 
haunt the boulevards. He begins each 
day with the idea of running after an 
old engraving or a pretty woman; 
half the time the stern collaborator ar- 
rests him at the threshold of his reso- 
lution, and after a struggle sends him 
back to the dramatic workshop. The 
baffled pleasure-seeker remonstrates for 
the time, but at length recognizes the 
wisdom of the co-worker, and gets into 
the harness. 

There is nothing in the appearance 
of either of these authors that would 
indicate the kind of work which they 
do. There is the carelessness of dress 
and manner in Meilhac of a Bohemian, 
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and the methodic look of a retired 
bourgeois, tinged with sadness, in 
Halévy—a quiet, reticent couple when 
seen in public, very far from the man- 
ners and appearance of the people 
whom they describe in their plays. 

A respectable community has a right 
to expect of the playwright that he 
will not always dwell on the dark side 
of nature, to the exclusion of the 
bright side; that he will not system- 
atically trace the reprehensible man- 
ners of a gangrened society; that he 
will not be continually showing the 
hoofs and horns of the devil, to the 
shutting out of the wings and the 
aureola of the angel. It is on this side 
that he generally errs, but never on 
the other. To dwell untimely on George 
Washington’s hatchet, the virtues of 
the Christian martyrs, and kindred 
themes, from a dramatic point of view 
would be nearly as bad; but there is 
no danger of the playwright moving 
in this direction. 

The playwright who puts vice be- 
fore the public almost always does so 
under pretence of submitting it to a 
severe flagellation; in short, making 
an example of it, as he says. In doing 
this he persuades some people that he 
is the Cato of the stage. He avers 
that the end of his work is moral: 
virtue is placed on a throne, vice is 
thrust into a dungeon, glory here and 
shame there. This is done in accord- 
ance with the requirements of a con- 
ventional opinion; but the spectator 
cannot help seeing that the good wo- 
man and man are tame, and that all 
the vitality and interest centres in the 
wicked, and especially the wicked wo- 
man. She is made an object of sym- 
pathy; she has wealth and beauty, and 
exercises power. With such attri- 
butes, no matter what the end may be, 
she must find admirers and imitators. 
Her portrait on the stage is not good . 
for virtuous women to look upon, and 
does not deter those like her from con- 
tinuing in their crooked ways; on the 
contrary, they are stimulated into emu- 
lation, and to enjoy her success they 
would willingly accept her fate. The 
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Baronne d’Ange and Marguerite Gau- 
tier of Alexandre Dumas are Phrynes 
thinly disguised and nothing more, 
notwithstanding all the fine writing 
which he and his contemporaries have 
done with a view to prove the con- 
trary. The author named, who is at 
the head of the school, says in defence 
of what he has done, that the author 
of ‘* Manon Lescaut,” the Abbé Pré- 
vost—a singular abbé he must have 
been—was no more culpable in painting 
vice than the physician who points out 
a malady. It is hardly necessary to 
say that in defending the avthor of 
‘*Manon ” M. Dumas defends himself ; 
for the two are of the same family. 
He presents, as he has several times 
done before, the fact of these women 
having loved, and for that thinks they 
should be regarded leniently; he as- 
sumes the office of judge, and declares 
that there are extenuating circum- 
stances. Some especially tender-heart- 
ed people might accept this statement 
of the case; but when the author of 
the ‘‘ Dame aux Cam(élias” affirms that 
such works as this named and ‘‘ Manon 
Lescaut " are not dangerous, he pushes 
affirmation to a point untenable. 

M. Dumas has not contented himself 
with pointing out a vice as the physi- 
cian does a disease; he has rather cov- 
ered it with flowers; or if he has not 
done this, he has not shown it in its 
sombre and true color. 

The probability is that the early 
plays of this author trouble him not a 
little since he has become a sedate 
Academician ; hence an occasional pre- 
face to works besides his own, in order 
to attenuate public judgment concern- 
ing his productions published at a time 
when he was more of a poet than a 
pseudo-moralist. He makes an effort 
to conserve consistency in accentuating 
the severe things against his veiled 
Phrynes, and would make us believe 
that he never had any sympathy with 
them—hearts of mud, venal souls, 
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girls of marble. Other people who 
have had qualms of conscience have 
done this before him; it is an old story. 

Dumas is original, and has the secret 
of unity in his compositions, through 
an instinct, and apparently without 
study. These are remarkable gifts, 
and their possession involves a duty in 
the changed condition of the author's 
country; but his work in the ‘ Prin- 
cesse George,” his last play, travels in 
tiie same beaten track anterior to na- 
tional misfortunes, presents the same 
vice under a different form. It is to 
be feared that the majority feels as he 
does, for the charred ruins of the Hotel 
de Ville remain, and,the new Opera is 
finished in a style of Babylonian splen- 
dor. The magnificent monument seems 
to say, Do not think of repairing dis- 
aster, forget the horrors of the past, 
and let us sing, dance, and be merry. 
This is rather the sentiment of sailors 
who in a storm run to the liquor casks 
instead of the pumps, and is anything 
but a healthy sign. It is suggestive, 
too, of that famous Roman fiddling 
while the town burned. 

The disasters of the nation have not 
affected the theatre. After the foreign 
and civil wars there was a pretty gen- 
eral resumption of the old state of 
things, which continues at the present 
time—the caricatures in music, reck- 
less frivolities, and finesse pushed to a 
point where it becomes puerile; these 
remain with the strong and natural; 
nothing is changed. In brief, the 
theatre tells little or nothing of the 
late terrible episode in the history of 
France. Only two dramatic authors of 
mark have tried to put a page of the 
national misfortune on the stage: Vic- 
torien Sardou, in the ‘‘ Haine,” already 
referred to, and Emile Auyier, in 
‘Jean de Thommeray.” This latter 
play, though made by one.of the first 
dramatic authors of the time, is not up 
to the level of the occasion, and the 
patriotic drama remains to be written. 

ALBERT RuODEs. 
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66 bb gees respectable,” ‘* Pro- 
foundly solemn,” ‘* Stupid- 

ly quiet”—these are the terms one 
hears applied to the conventional Lon- 
don Sunday. I think they are some- 
what exaggerated. Quiet, respect- 
able, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the terms, a London Sunday assuredly 
is; but fashion, society, rests not even 
with the closing of the week. There 
is still something to *‘do”—-still some 
social pleasure or duty which is made 
peculiar to the Sabbath. A certain 
veil of stillness’ seems to have fallen 
over town and ‘‘city” when you rise 
on Sunday morning—a sort of tranquil 
smile of resignation, as it were, on 
the streets and squares. About ten 
o’clock the stillness is broken in upon 
by the cries of street vendors of fruits 
and vegetables, as men and boys pass 
beneath your windows with hand-carts 
laden with the dé¢bris of Saturday 
markets. No one seems to consider 
their cries or occupation a desecration 
of the day, and for the matter of that, 
no one seems to think of patronizing 
them! They pursue their cheerful 
calling unencouraged and unmolested. 
The services in the various churches 
are held at eleven o’clock. In the ap- 
proved-of Church of England service 
there is less showy ritual than in the High 
Church of America, but much more for- 
mality, it seems to us, than in the ordi- 
nary Episcopal service at home. At 
St. Paul’s on ‘‘ Hospital Sunday *—so 
called from the fact that all collections 
taken up during the day in London 
are devoted to hospital purposes—the 
service was rendered unusually inter- 
esting by a, sermon from the Bishop of 
London, the attendance of several of 
the royal family and the Lord Mayor 
in official robes, with the members of 
the corporation, mace bearer, etc. The 
congregation was of course unusually 
large. Some three hundred special 
invitations were issued from the Mua- 


sion House, and the ‘happy few” 
were ushered in by a side entrance, 
suffering not the slightest inconveni- 
ence from the crowd who thronged 
the great square before St. Paul’s. 
We had looked forward to partial suf- 
focation in making our way through 
the crowd, and were prepared to flour- 
ish our tickets over the heads of hun- 
dreds who would stop the way; but 
to our surprise, though the numbers 
collected on the occasion were count- 
less, absolute order prevailed. The 
side entrance and passageway was 
quietly guarded; we simply showed 
our cards and were ushered in. The 
reserved seats were only the first few 
rows of pews. In front of these, to 
the right of the altar, were the pews 
for the royal family and ladies of the 
Mayor’s family. To the right and left 
were the stalls of the boy choristers, the 
organ and choir being concealed from 
view. About eleven, as we sat wait- 
ing, we heard a crash like loudest 
thunder, and looking around, saw it 
came from opening the great doors of 
the cathedral to admit the crowd. 
Thousands of people filled the grand 
old church, but without the slightest 
trace of confusion. Soon after the 
service began, and at the conclusion 
of the Litany the Bishop and clergy 
walked down the centre aisle to re- 
ceive the royal family. The proces- 
sion returning was very simple and un- 
ostentatious: thé Prince and Princess 
of Wales, attended by an equerry, 
and the Hon. Mrs. Grey; the Duke of 
Edinburgh and his equerry in waiting, 
and the Lord Mayor, his robes of state 
being the chief sign that it was a state 
occasion. When the party were seat- 
ed the service was continued with no 
further formalities. The Bishop of 
London preached a fine sermon on 
charity; the choir and choir boys 
sang beautifully. The scene was an 
impressive one to our American senses: 
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the gray old church, with its tom): 
and monuments centuries old; the 
voice of this modern Bishop echoing 
through the dim aisles; the solemn 
roll of the organ; the heir-apparent ; 
the crowd of watchful, comely faces; 
and above all in picturesque effect, 
the row of choir boys, the light from 
the oriel windows touching the quaint 
high-backed stalls in which they sat, 
their boyish faces and white surplices 
showing above the raised railing, mak- 
ing them, with their wide-open books, 
like a row of Raffaelle’s cherubs; and 
beyond are the quiet tombs. What 
names, what memories, what forms 
are here! Reynolds, Lawrence, Turner; 
Sir Isaac Brock, who fell on our own 
snores; Wellington, Ne/son, West; and 
carved upon one tomb is the following: 


“Beneath lies Christopher Wren, the erchi- 
tect of this church and city, who lived more than 
ninety years, not for himself alone, but for the 
public. Reader, do you seek his monumeut ? 
Look around |” 


When the service is over royalty 
with some haste makes its way down 
the aisle and out to the square, where 
the Sabbath calm is broken by deaten- 
ing cheers as they drive away. 

Luncheon on the Sunday is some- 
what later than through the week, 
and about four o’clock we drive to the 
‘*Zoo”—a singular amusement for 
Sunday afternoon, but dictated by 
fashion. We goin at the Regent's park 
entrance, and down the broad walk to 
the outer circle, where are the en- 
trances to the Zodlogical Gardens. 
On Sundays only “fellows” of the 
Society and their friends are admitted ; 
hence the reason of its being en ré.jle 
to go. Within the magic circle the 
animals, human and otherwise, are 
proudly disporting. I remember sece- 
ing a pretty girl and her cavalier be- 
fore the monkeys’ cage, and hearing 
the latter, a heavy Dundreary, say, 
with his eye-glasses fixed upon the 
cage, ‘*So nice to come here, you 


know, cousin Arabella, isn’t it? One 


sees everybody one knows.” Where- 
upon cousin Arabella smiles somewiiat 
ironically, 


it is really the place to 
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meet one’s friends; and what with the 
‘*hanimals,” as an energetic keeper 
calls them, and the band out in the 
park, the afternoon is pleasantly whiled 
away. 

We have a soberer pleasure in 
store for the evening. After our six 
o'clock dinner we go out, up the hilly 
High street of old Kensington, to a 
street thronged with carriages. They 
stop the way before a narrow doorway, 
through which we pass into a court- 
yard with a dingy-looking church 
facing it. This is the Pro-Cathedral, 
where Archbishop Manning preaches 
in the morning and Monsignore Capel 
in the evening. The church is filled 
to overflowing. The vespers, the ben- 
ediction over, a tall, well-built man of 
about forty ascends the pulpit. It is 
hard, even with his words and voice 
yet ringing in our ears, to define his 
eloquence, his power, its singular 
charm. It is, I think, chiefly owing 
to the utter lack of affectation, tlie 
whole-souled sincerity of the man. 
There is no excitement in his tone or 
gesture; no brilliant strokes of rhet- 
oric. He impresses us as a man 
preaching Christ’s words for all na- 
tions; calm, earnest, simple, but with 
his whole soul thrown into what he 
says. The sermon was one of a course 
on vexed social questions of the day, 
and, having nothing specially doctri- 
nal about it, could be listened to with 
equal interest and advantage by per- 
sons of every sect. Looking around, 
we noticed many well-known Protest- 
ant and Catholic faces. There was 
intense interest upon every one. 

It is nine o’clock when the congre- 
gation pours out upon the High street 
again; nine o’clock—a Jendon nine 
o'clock: a pretty twilight, with a flush 
of sunset yet in the sky, a soft feeling 
of warmth in the air, The streets are 
full of the church-goers, on foot and 
in gorgeous equipages, Every one is 
going home to the inevitable English 
supper—a cold one usually on Sunday 
night—beer, bread and cheese, some 
cold game pie, and the like; indigest- 
ible, it may be, but of all meals the 
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most sociable. Was it Lamb who said 
the wit of midnight, with the ‘* foam- 
ing glass,” had a lustre which daylight 
and a midday meal could not under- 
stand ? 

Some of the most agreeable London 
entertainments are the garden parties 
given during the season. These are 
usually at suburban residences, those 
pretty villas on the Thames which 
seem just fitted for sunshine and a 
summer day’s enjoyment. The grounds 
are thrown open to the company; 
tents, awnings put up, refreshments 
served indoors and out, and a band of 
music performs upon the lawn all the 
afternoon. Should the party be pro- 
longed into the evening, the trees are 
hung with colored lights, the draw- 
ing-rooms opened for dancing, and a 
more substantial supper served within 
doors. 

Large balls, especially in upper-ten, 
are given with certain formalities un- 
known to us. Let us suppose a ball at 
Apsley House, the famous residence of 
the Duke of Wellington. The house 
stands fronting Piccadilly. Its win- 
dows are historic from the fact of their 
being barricaded and stoned in the re- 
form riots of ’31. The entrance is 
quite an imposing one. The guest 
finds himself in a wide hallway, with 
rooms each side, with a curving stair- 
case at the right leading to the draw- 
ing-rooms. Innumerable footmen are 
stationed at intervals, their fine liver- 
ies making as good an effect as the cos- 
tumes of the brilliant company. The 
guest’s name goes from one to another, 
until it reaches the beautiful room, re- 
splendent in crimson and gilt, where 
the Duke and Duchess receive their 
guests. From this room you pass on 
to the old banqueting hall of the 
‘*Great Duke.” Here the walls are 
hung with fine old pictures; a smaller 
room near by contains also some fine 
specimens of English and continental 
art. About midnight there is a little 
deviation in the mode of receiving. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales ar- 
rive, and the Duchess is obliged to go 
down, receive them at the doorway, 
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and escort them to the drawing-rooms, 
after which the revel continues, mark- 
ed by no special formality. The 
mode of announcing guests is invaria- 
ble at all entertainments, great and 
small, and is aiso observed when you 
make a call and the lady of the house 
chances to be in the drawing-room. 
English servants are admirably train- 
ed, and their service strikes an Ameri- 
can especially as quiet, efficient, and 
most respectful. Announcements and 
no introductions (except in special 
cases) have their advantages and dis- 
advantages as well. A friend of ours 
was invited to lunch with a young 
duke recently come into the title. 
While in the drawing-room she began 
a conversation with a gentleman beside 
her, and spoke of the guest of the day, 
wondering what sort of a young man 
he would prove to be. ‘‘ He is going 
to make a speech,” said the stranger. 
** But can he?” said our friend, witha 
doubtful smile. ‘‘I fear he is not com- 
petent enough.” ‘‘I don’t know,” 
said the other. ‘*‘ Watch him critically 
when he speaks.” Some further con- 
versation of the kind passed between 
them. When they were seated at ta- 
ble, and the speechifying began, the 
Duke of R.’s name being called, what 
was our friend’s horror to see her draw- 
ing-room companion rise, look toward 
her with a mischievous smile, and be- 
gin his speech | 

Whatever may be the national prej- 
udices between England and America, 
Americans cannot but recognize grate- 
fully the cordial hospitality shown 
them in England. _You may travel as 
a stranger and find them distant and 
reserved. Give them the slightest rea- 
son for offering hospitality—a letter of 
introduction, mutual friends, ete.— 
and their doors are wide open to you, 
the most perfect cordiality and kind- 
ness shown. About the English host- 
ess there is a charm which makes itself 
felt by the obscurest guest. Nothing 
very demonstrative in manner, but a 
graceful, pleasant greeting, a certain 
savoir faire in which I think they excel 
their polished French sisters. Eng- 
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lish interest in America is quickly felt 
by an American guest; their familiari- 
ty with our literature is surprising 
when we consider the fact of their ig- 
norance concerning our social customs. 
Some of the old ideas of Sydney 
Smith’s intolerant day are certainly 
dissipated now, but they have yet 
vague ideas of Americans at home. I 
believe the common idea is that we 
dress gorgeously, live at a break-neck 
pace, always in hotels or boarding- 
houses, with no fixed ideas of domes- 
tic life or comfort. Very few now 
however believe that Indians prome- 
nade Broadway and the buffalo runs 
wild upon Long Island’s shore, but in 
minor matters the general ignorance is 
almost as amusing. ‘‘ Americanisms,” 
as they call our peculiarities of speech, 
are sure to elicit a smile. ‘* Right 
off” and ‘‘right away,” ‘‘ cunning,” 
as applied to small objects, are perfect- 
ly incomprehensible terms. We over- 
heard on one occasion an amusing con- 
versation between a young Englishman 
andan American girl. The subject un- 
der discussion was the emigrants who 
land on our Manhattan shores. ‘‘ The 
Germans are the smartest,” said our 
young countrywoman. 

‘** Dear me now,” responds the young 
man, taking smart in the English 
meaning, well or finely dressed, ‘‘I 
never would have thought it.” 

**Oh, yes,” says his fair informant. 
‘*They are much smarter than the Irish 
or French even.” 

‘*Smarter than the French,’ says 
the other, with that little English in- 
flection in the voice which expresses 
surprise so nicely. ‘* You don’t tell 
me so.” 

‘** Yes,” says Miss Columbia gravely. 
‘* They land, and they are so smart they 
go directly from the steamer to the 
emigrant trains west, with no one to 
show them the way.” 

It is as good as a play to watch the 
young Englishman’s face. He has been 
looking down upon his pretty compan- 
ion with » good-natured smile. It dies 
away slowly—a look of utter bewilder- 
ment taking its place. You can easily 
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read his thoughts. He is dumbly re- 
peating her last words: ‘* They are so 
smart they go directly from the steamer to 
the emigrant trains west, with no one to 
show them the way.” By what subtle 
power does fine dressing become a 
guide-book for the newly-arrived for- 
eigner ? he is saying to himself. 

‘* What’s the matter?” says Miss Co- 
lumbia, rippling into a laugh. 

‘Upon my word, you know, Miss 
A——,” says her companion, politeness 
struggling with surprise, ‘‘I cahn’'t 
imagine what you mean.” 

And then, after a moment’s further 
complication, the explanation ensues, 
and as we go away we hear the Eng- 
lishman’s cheerful undulations: 

*“Oh ! clever, you mean. Dear me, 
how very odd !” 

American women are usually much 
admired in English society, but their 
manner is often a contrast to that of 
their English cousins. A certain in- 
dependence, which rarely degenerates 
into ‘* loudness,” is seldom seen among 
English women—almost never among 
young ladies. An English girl is 
quiet, graceful, rather silent, and sel- 
dom brilliant, or she is the opposite 
extreme. The happy medium usually 
seen among American girls is rarely 
found in English society; but say what 
the ‘* Saturday Review ” and its satel- 
lites may, the average English gir) is a 
sweet, womanly creature, with a gen- 
tleness in voice and manner, a softness 
of expression, a freshness which may 
not be beauty, but is always pretty, 
which make a charming tout ensemble. 
To Americans there is something a lit- 
tle strange in the worldliness of their 
education. It is a hard matter for a 
penniless English girl to marry. The 
mariage de convenance so common in 
France is by no means unusual or even 
deplored in England; yet their homes 
seem happy and serene. When Mr. 
Trollope writes of the woes of a Grace 
Crawley or Lucy Roberts, he presents 
no uncommon picture and tells an 
every-day tale. Penniless rank may 
purchase wealth, but a gentleman’s 
daughter who is without a dot or mar- 
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vellous beauty, finds it difficult, as Vis- 
count Floriac used to say, to range her- 
self ! 

London streets and squares, the high- 
est and the lowest, have their interests 
and associations. Here and there we 
find houses, lanes, which call up Dick- 
ens, Thackeray to our minds. A nar- 
row court we came upon one day was 
almost the exact counterpart of poor 
Miss Flite’s locality. There was the 
old rag and bottle shop; a dried-up old 
man, in quaintly cut garments, stood 
sunning himself in the doorway. Some 
chubby, dirty little children were play- 
ing in the wretched street. In one 
window sat a thin, shabbily dressed 
young man, writing eagerly. Such 
scenes of poverty and misery are, alas! 
too common in London. The London 
poor, proverbially wretched as they 
are, strike you with a painful surprise 
when you see them and their modes of 
life. Meat, which is to be found in 
America daily on the poorest mechan- 
ic’s board, is a luxury rarely to be pur- 
chased even by the moderately well off 
laborer in London. A singular custom 
to us—discovered in a chance walk 
one evening from the Langham—is 
the selling of cooked meats Saturday 
nights. These shops are more fre- 
quent in poorer localities. In Great 
Portland place, a street corresponding 
to our Bowery, we watched the pro- 
gress of the sales with curious interest. 
The meats seemed good, and nicely 
cooked. The class of customers were 
well dressed working people, mostly 
women, The average purchase was 
half an ounce of beef or mutton, many 
purchasing less, and only in one or two 
cases half a pound being called for! 
We wondered how far this meat was 
supposed to go in the Sunday dinner, 
for which it was purchased, and were 
told that it was only used as a relish 
with vegetables! The people looked 
rugged and contented in expression, 
and no surprise was evinced on the 
part of the shopkeeper when an ab- 
surdly small order was given. 

Of the conventional London lodging 
house, even with our present wide ex- 
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perience in ‘ flats,” we know nothing; 
and to their many conveniences and 
desirability the discomfort of London 
hotels may be owing. There are innu- 
merable fine lodgings in Mayfair. The 
mode of hiring and living is so simple 
as to make them generally preferred to 
all hotels by those who have more than 
a week to stay in town. You apply at 
such a house, and take your choice of 
rooms; the ‘‘drawin’-room floor,” con- 
sisting of parlor, dining room, and 
generally one or more bedrooms, being 
most desirable. For these well fur- 
nished apartments you agree to pay 
from two to four guineas per weck. 
This charge includes service and at- 
tendance; an extra charge of a few 
shillings weekly pays for the kitchen 
fire and gas. You have no burden of 
housekeeping; your landlady cooks 
your meals—which you may market for 
yourself or not, just as you choose, but 
always at your own expense—and her 
maid serves you. No mode of living 
could be easier or more agreeable. 
Respectable lodging-house keepers are 
invariably obliging and attentive. 
Thus your kingdom is your own, with- 
out the ‘‘ burden of sovereignty.”” And 
this arrangement can be entered imto 
by the week or month, at your own 
convenience. Rents are said to be 
higher at present than formerly in Lon- 
don; yet to us they seemed very low. 
A very fine house in a fashionable 
quarter may be rented for five hundred 
pounds a year, and good residences for 
any price from seventy-five pounds to 
three hundred. Domestic service is 
proportionally low. Two pounds a 
month will secure a first-class profes- 
sional cook, and for the same price a 
lady’s maid, capable of dressmaking, 
hairdressing, and no end of smaller 
duties, may be engaged. The interior 
of modern town houses very closely re- 
sembles our ‘* English basements,”’ ex- 
cept in the situation of the drawing- 
rooms. They invariably open from a 
corridor, and are generally cut up into 
two or three rooms of different sizes, 
Laundries are rarely included in house- 
building designs, the laundry work 
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being nearly always given out. Going 
through an ordinary English house, we 
often miss the luxury of American res- 
idences, yet there is a pleasant home 
loot about the shabbiest of London 
drawing-rooms, the dingiest libraries. 
The bedrooms are usually furnished 
with none of the delicate, fanciful 
taste seen in American sleeping rooms. 
There will be found the inevitable and 
clumsy ‘‘ four-posters,” with chintz or 
damask hangings, and the little dress- 
ing tables, familiar from English prints, 
always placed, without regard for sym- 
metrical arrangement, in the window ! 
This disregard of taste in their sleep- 
ing rooms may arise from the fact that 
they are so seldom used during the day; 
the dressing rooms, boudoirs, or ‘‘morn- 
ing rooms,” being better furnished, 
and always occupied in preference. 

In matters of social etiquette there 
seems very little difference between 
the two countries. In invitations the 
modes are nearly similar, there being, 
however, a greater variety of dinner 
invitations than with us. If you re- 
ceive a written invitation, however 
formal in style, you will rarely find 
above a dozen covers, and less for- 
mality, except in the matter of dress. 
A printed card implies a very ‘* swell” 
affair, and should it include ‘‘ to meet 
——,”’ it will have all the formality 
of a public banquet. You ‘* dine out ” 
in England, day after day; from the 
small sociable dinner en famiile to the 
Mansion House or Royal Academy 
banquets. To be sociable, to be enter- 
tained enforces a dinner with the Eng- 
lish; hence their perfection in the art 
of host or guest at the board. 

English home life in town or coun- 
try has a well-deserved reputation. 
No one, it seems to me, has more faith- 
fuily or graphically portrayed it than 
Mr. Anthony Trollope. Our experi- 
ences seemed like scenes from his 
books. The differences between the 
modes of living in England and America 
seem slight when talked or written 
about, yet there is a subtle something 
which, when you experience it, makes 
you feel that you are on English sores 
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—at an English fireside. ‘‘ Taking 
tea” in England with your friends is 
very different from taking tea in 
America. ‘‘Come in to tea with me 
to-morrow,” says a friend. If it is at 
a country house, you drop in infor- 
mally about five o’clock, and find the 
ladies of the house, and sometimes the 
gentlemen, assembled in the drawing- 
room. Such a scene rises to my mind 
as I write—a long, low-ccilinged draw- 
ing-room, with windows at either end, 
the one looking on to a shady lawn, 
the other, through stained glass win- 
dows, to an old-fashioned garden full 
of sunset glory. It is early in the year; 
a chill is in the air, so that the open 
fireplace and burning logs cheer us 
after our long drive. The room is 
oak-panelled, hung with pictures, the 
furniture of several periods, quaint 
and modern—that pleasant combina- 
tion which you are sure to find in 
English drawing-rooms. There is the 
upright piano so commonly used in 
England, with its tall side candela- 
bras; a great chiffonier; a round table 
strewn with new books and magazines 
of the day. The kettle is on the hearth; 
near by, at a small round table, sits 
the eldest daughter of the house—the 
dainty china and tea urn before her. 
What could be more sociable than the 
cup of tea we drink together about 
that hospitable hearth ? We drink our 
tea and look at the scene around us 
with studying eyes—it is so English— 
so pleasant—so long to be remembered. 
People come in for a few moments’ so- 
ciable conversation. There is the 
young man in sporting dress, who 
apologizes for his dusty attire as he 
sips his tea, leaning on the mantel. 
There is the M. P. of the family who 
has snatched a recreative moment this 
twilight hour of the day. A young 
lady and gentlemaa in riding dress are 
in the western window laughing gayly. 
The cups go round—friendliest of 
words exchanged—lightest bits of talk. 
Then the dressing bell sounds for 
dinner and the company disperse—to 
return an hour later to the same room 
transformed beings. The sporting 
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costume and the merry spirits are ex- 
changed for a black frock coat, white 
cravat, and polished manners. The 
pretty riding dress of the young lady, 
the wavy, fluffy hair, the graceful 
plumed hat, have disappeared—a fine 
young creature, in the inevitable ‘* low- 
bodied ” dinner dress, sweeps in, with 
roses in her puffed hair, with a fan, 
with » graceful air which portends a 
dinner party and a distinguished com- 
panion. After dinner the ladies re- 
tire to the drawing-room, and present- 
ly ‘‘the gentlemen and the coffee” 
appear. English country life is made 
too familiar to American readers 
through the novels of the day to need 
further comment here; but it seemed 
to us we found more in the town life 
that was novel and strange. A feature 
in the season are the musical parties, 
and perhaps the most agreeable of 
these are given among the artists or 
literary people of note. Should the 


artist’s studio be large enough, the 


music is given therein, the picturesque 
furnishings adding greatly to the effect 
—that sympathy of sound and color 
which Dr. Haweis thinks a promising 
development in the two arts. On one 
such occasion we recall a large gather- 
ing under the vaulted roof of a Ken- 
sington studio; the rich crimson hang- 
ings, carved furniture, and beautiful 
pictures, the assemblage of fashion, 
aristocracy, genius, the fine pro- 
gramme sung, and performed chiefly 
by professionals, made an impression 
not to be soon forgotten. One among 
the company, the respected and talent- 
ed Prince Poniatowski, was within a 
week to be taken suddenly from life. 
He was there among beloved friends 
and pupils—a tall, grand-looking man, 
with a princely air, and upon his 
breast decorations from every court 
and people he had visited. 

At such parties the music is usual- 
ly rendered by professionals, invited 
or employed for the occasion, and con- 
sequently of a high order. Refresh- 
ments are served in rooms adjoining 
that in which the concert is held. As 
these affairs are usually held in the 
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daytime, ladies come in whatever toi- 
lette suits their convenience best, and 
it is sometimes surprising to an Ameri- 
can eye the costumes that do suit the 
English convenience. 

Other musical affairs are annual, 
such as the entertainment or ball given 
at the Kensington Museum under most 
distinguished patronage and attended 
by royalty. No rooms we have ever 
seen equal those of the Museum for 
such a purpose. Their brilliancy is 
dazzling, and from a gallery running 
around the second story a kaleido- 
scopic view of the ball is obtained, 
which is a sight never to be forgotten. 
Notwithstanding the fact that hun- 
dreds are invited, there is the most 
frantic eagerness for tickets. The en- 
tertainment consists of a musical pro- 
gramme and supper, and as a prome- 
nade and rendezvous for one’s friends 
it is unparalleled, In the second story, 
added to the charm of the ball, you 
have those ‘‘ faces on the wall” which 
seem to make the past immortal with 
us for all time. Here are the wonder- 
ful cartoons of Raffaelle—from one side 
a portrait of Sir Joshua looks down 
with friendly eyes. Landseer has left 
his favorites among us. That little 
dog looking plaintively at the gay 
company seems now to say to us that 
the faithful hand is at rest for ever. 
We walk, a gayly-dressed, brilliant 
company, among these emblems of 
their toil—these silent, ever-living 
witnesses of their genius—life, hope, 
ambition within us; yet which life as- 
sorts itself with most that is immortal 
and ennobled? We pass on forgotten ; 
they renew their life and triumph daily. 
Though the voice and hand are stilled, 
the soul gone on across the shining 
river, they will be among us, masters, 
teachers, to the end of time. 

In this Museum wonderful advan- 
tages for art students are given; daily 
classes, every incentive offered to study 
and labor. ‘‘ English art,’ says a re- 
cent critic, ‘‘is a forced, unnatural 
growth”; yet in the English school of 
this century and the last there seems 
to be an originality which stamps the 
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work of an English artist in whatever 
gallery it finds a place. Take a Royal 
Academy exhibition. How readily a 
foreign element is detected. How 
obviously English the treatment in 
landscape and portrait. There is an 
ease, a vigor, a healthful tone to the 
work of the inborn English artist 
which gives it a marked individuality 
—a freshness which makes one hear 
the murmuring of the brooks, and feel 
the breath of the summer wind. Ultra- 
pre-Raffaellitism is not in vogue to-day. 
The modified school presents more 
natural beings, more agreeable foliage 
and surroundings. There are to be 
found in Royal Academy and minor 
exhibitions certain pictures in the 
modified school with something a trifle 
impossible in grouping or coloring; 
but the long-robed, mild-eyed women 
of a few years since have somewhat 
modified their attitudes and attire. 
They still ‘‘let loose the golden glory 
of their hair”; they yet wear flowing 
drapery; but they are nearer to beings 
of earthly mould, and the gardens in 
which they sit or stand, with lyre or 
lilies in their hands, are not the glow- 
ing, vivid green, and red, and white 
horrors they once were. 

Millais and Holman Hunt have both 
made a ‘‘new departure,” the former 
painting in a style which is pronounced 
wonderful in an artistic sense; but 
where is the softness, the delicacy, the 
beauty of his more youthful days? A 
typical specimen of his new work we 
saw in the portrait of an old lady. 
Seen near by, it was a mass of colors, 
blotches, the roughest strokes of latent 
drawing; at a distance the effect was 
very fine, it is true, the flesh tints 
coming out admirably, the outlines 
distinct. Over this picture artists 
and critics raved with delight. But 
our eyes looked vainly for the tender 
grace of the pencil that drew the ‘‘ Hu- 
guenot Lovers” long ago, but for all 
time. Considerable talent of a strik- 
ing order is developing among women 
artists in England, and they adopt a 
bold, vigorous standard, choosing diffi- 
cult subjects, and working indefati- 
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gably. All the world knows of the suc- 
cess of the ‘‘ Roll-Call,” but a painting 
by a Miss M’Gregor attracted nearly as 
much attention at the exhibition of 
which we write—a singular subject: a 
woman in close black garments stand- 
ing with hands clasped above her head ; 
despair, white anguish in her face. At 
her feet lay broken cymbals. In effect, 
it was one of the most wonderful pic- 
tures ever exhibited; won the gold 
medal for the young artist, and made 
her at once famous. The difficulties 
attending exhibiting and the compara- 
tively generous patronage extended to 
artists certainly do much toward de- 
veloping the art instinct, which our for- 
merly quoted critic thinks not natural 
in English minds. The artists in Lon- 
don seem to form a sort of brother- 
hood, They discuss each other's works 
with friendly criticism, and conserva- 
tive as they may be in many ways, new 
ideas in art are generally received with 
respect. The artists are nearly all men 
of general culture and refinement, and, 
as in the case of W. G. Wills, fre- 


quently combin: one or two talents. 
Mr. Wills wrote ‘*‘ Eugene Aram ” and 
painted the Princess Louise, being suc- 


cessful in both. He wrote ‘‘ Charles 
I.,” one of the finest plays of this cen- 
tury, and painted the lovely Marchion- 
ess of Bute. This young peeress, 
who was a Miss Howard, is painted in 
a simple muslin dress, her pretty Eng- 
lish face, high-bred and gentle in ex- 
pression, turned so that the ‘‘ down- 
ward curve of cheek and chin” is 
given with the prettiest effect. 

The studios in London borrow much 
that is interesting from their surround- 
ings. There are many in Kensington, 
which is yet the haunt of literature and 
art. These are bright with to-day’s 
freshness as well as the lustre of yes- 
terday; but the rooms which are to be 
longest remembered as wholly English, 
or even London, are in the quiet streets 
running from the Strand. The rooms 
seem built especially to preserve his- 
torical association and picturesque ef- 
fect; square windows, with the sweep 
of colored draperies hiding or catching 
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the sunlight that dances or pales 
upon the river underneath ; wainscoted 
walls, high mantels; and in these stu- 
dios you find, sometimes as an inherit- 
ance of one artist from the other, some- 
times asa curious purchase made in an 
obscure street or shop, the oddest gar- 
ments for models, the queerest bits of 
furniture or ornaments, which date 
from any age, as it were, since the 
flood. Nearly every studio we visited 
Was a curious repository for such arti- 
cles. What wonder that some of the 
more romantic artists exhibiting at 
Burlington House found it hard not to 
make their women strange creatures in 
robes of arabesque designs, their gar- 
dens not a fear and wonder to the eye ? 

The banquet annually given by the 
Royal Academy is a very gorgeous af- 
fair, and there is also an annual enter- 
tainment by the Suffolk street artists, 
which is more enjoyable in one sense, 
that it gives you a better opportunity 
for social pleasure. Here you see 
many of the leading academicians, dis- 
tinguished foreigners, and a very fine 
exhibition of paintings; but in both 
cases it is a poor opportunity to study 
art. Coffee and art gossip are the 
delights most enjoyed. 

And so, through June, July, and 
August, the London season draws to 
its close. ‘Pour prendre congé” 
calls are exchanged. At the few last 
dinners and parties the talk is all of 
the country or the continent. For us 
there is left one last day of sunshine 
and summer glory, and we give it to 
the Thames, from London to Hamp 
ton Court. 

The midday sun is shining beautiful- 
ly when our boat pushes out from the 
Chelsea landing, Westminster; the 
houses rise upon the shore; we pass 
beneath the bridges, up the pretty 
river, leaving the gray city in a mist 
behind us, Comfortless little steam- 
boats are plying up and down; now 
and then we catch the drone of music 
from their decks; at every landing 
people bent on pleasure come and go. 
We pass green banks and country 
houses with lawns sloping to the water's 
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edge, or terraces shaded by grand old 
trees. Now and then a shell, with a 
fine-looking young oarsman, shoots past 
‘on practice.” It is here that the re- 
gattas always take place. Thus by slow 
progress we reach the willowy banks of 
Kew. The palace and the gardens 
here are a pretty sight. We can but 
think of poor George III., who spent 
so many of his saddest days within 
these walls in this very garden. At 
Twickenham we see the lawn and trees 
that shadow ‘Strawberry Hill.” 
Lady Waldegrave is its present owner, 
bat can it ever seem other than the 
home of the brilliant cynic Walpole ? 
‘*T am writing, I am building,” writes 
Walpole to Conway in 1761; ‘‘ both 
works that will outlast the memory of 
battles and heroes.” So far his pro- 
phecy has had modified fulfilment. 
Strawberry Hill and the letters dated 
therefrom give him an erduring fame. 
It is a rambling, fanciful place, like 
the nature of its builder: odd turrets 
and curved windows. The rooms 
seem full of Walpole, and Walpole 
only. He writes in ‘‘ the little parlor 
hung with a stone-colored Gothic 
paper, and Jackson’s Venetian prints ” ; 
in ‘*the room where we always live, 
hung with a blue and white paper in 
stripes, adorned with festoons.” The 
most trifling details in the house gain 
an odd sort of significance and import- 
ance from the graphic pictures of his 
pen. 

At Kew we leave our little boat, and 
journey on pleasantly to Hampton— 
walking and riding as it suits our con- 
venience. We dine at the ‘‘ Star and 
Garter” in a pretty little room over- 
looking a garden and a shady river 
bank, attended by the ‘ Archbishop 
of Canterbury,” who we see plainly 
waited on Bella Wilfer’s pretty wed- 
ding breakfast. It is three o'clock 
when we begin our drive to Hampton. 
No country, it seems to us, could look 
fairer than this scene in the August 
sunlight: an English country road, 
with pretty soft green hedges, whose 
blossoms faded long ago, but which 
have yet the unbroken charm of summer 
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in their tints. Here and there we see a 
cottage with the conventional blue 
smoke curling from its chimney, lost 
in the dense foliage of midsummer. 
Overhead the sun shines radiantly. 
Now and then we catch sight of a bit 
of water, a brook running ‘‘on for 
ever” under the soft shade, with ferns 
dropping their pretty heads beneath 
the water, and a willow, a real Eng- 
lish, wide-spreading willow, bending 
its branches lovingly above. It is very 
pretty. There is a pastoral tranquil 
loveliness about the scene that endears 
it, one of our last English memories, 
to our hearts. We pass through Ted- 
dington, a dull, pretty little place, with 
a quaint look of age and sleepiness 
about the houses, The road winds up 
and down with graceful undulations, 
bringing us at last to the famous 
Bushey Park. Nothing can be finer 
than this old park, but nothing sim- 
pler: a soft greensward under foot, 
overhead arched trees through which 
the blue sky shows here and there in 


the deep green network; and through 
Bushey Park we come, with a quicken- 
ing of our pulses, in view of Hampton 
Court—the scene of so much that was 


bright and beautiful and sad or 
tragic in England’s history. It is to- 
day the residence of court pensioners 
of quality. Along the paved walk 
within the entrance court, we saw 
doorways with modest plates telling of 
Lady A, B, or C, who lived within. 
The state rooms up stairs are for the 
public—rooms formerly occupied by 
William and Mary, and at different 
periods by all the Georges. In the 
first rooms the famous ‘‘ Beauties of 
Hampton Court” are hung; fair count- 
esses, painted by Kneller or Lely, 
the similarity in Kneller’s portraits 
leading us to believe the old-time ac- 
cusation that he ‘‘ sketched the fair 
dame’s faces in outline and painted 
the rest from his housemaid.”” We 
pause some time before these gracious 
portraits, handed down like a romance 
from the last century. There is a lan- 
guid grace, a delicacy of outline, a 
fairness of coloring about the Lelys; 
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the Knellers are all high-bred looking 
women, with the curve indicative of 
aristocracy to nose and mouth, with a 
faint, rather simpering simile. Here is 
a pretty woman in gray drapery and 
soft old laces who gossiped prettily at 
court and ‘‘ played cards stupidly with 
his Majesty.” Here in an outer room 
are the pictures of infantile royalties: 
the young Dukes of York and Clar- 
ence; the beautiful imperious little 
Prince of Wales, destined to be the 
‘first gentleman ” and the most indo- 
lent monarch in the world. Gainsbor- 
ough has painted them. The royal bro- 
thers clasp hands. There is a smile of 
loving kindness in their boyish faces: 
how soon, alas, to fade to a look of 
hatred and aversion | Opposite hangs 
the portrait of a splendidly handsome 
young man in uniform, standing by 
his horse. This is the young Colonel 
St. Leger, of whom Miss Burney writes 
from court as an equerry. What do 
they seem to us, these portraits from 
the careless Brunswick days?) Do we 
realize they peopled these very rooms, 
receiving, rendering homage, or walk- 
ed yonder in the beautiful gardens, 
courtiers, monarchs, giving pictur- 
esque effect to the dingy rooms, or 
without in the blooming walks, with 
their grand costumes, whereof this 
generation has only pictured bril- 
liancy? From one deep window-seat 
we see the beautiful terraces, and the 
river, touched with the first glow of 
sunset light. In this room, on that 
terrace, Charles I. spent many of his 
saddest hours. Beneath the shelter of 
those very trees he walked a man, a 
monarch, doomed by his subjects to 
untimely death. Do the walls speak ? 
What words, what sighs has not the 
river, flowing on silently from peace 
to tumult, heard in those far-off days. 
The beauty, the tragedy, the sorrow of 
that time are over; the splendor of a 
merry court, that made this old palace 
bright with youth and gayety, has 
faded ; the nineteenth century come in, 
sweeping past all but the walls, the 
few scant relics of the list of kings and 
princes who have made this palace 
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their habitation. Yes, nineteenth cen- 
tury sure enough! While we sit 
thinking over the story of the old 
court, a party of our country people 
saunter in. There is a very pretty, 
thin, black-eyed young woman from 
the West. She has a guide-book in 
her hand; her pretty bonnet causes 
some surprise, we fancy, to the keep- 
ers. She has an elaborate silk attire, 
and a pair of large diamond solitaires 
in her pretty ears. Her companions 
are handsomely attired ladies, with 
open guide-books as well, and some 
uncertainty in their gaze as they wan- 
der through the rooms. 

‘* George IV.!” says one of them in 
a clear treble. ‘‘ Ain’t that pretty ! 
What a cunning little boy! Oh, and 
see his little brother—ain’t he sweet ! ” 

‘* Did you see that picture of Queen 
Mary ?” says the young lady with the 
solitaires, 

‘* Well, if that’s Mary Queen of 
Scots!” and she gives her head a 
scornful toss. 

‘* Look at Elizabeth,” says the other. 
The dark-eyed young woman curves 
her lips disdainfully. 

‘* Ain’t she hateful |” she says, with 
another toss of the head. Then fol- 
lows a lengthened discussion upon the 
architectural merits of the palace, and 
its art treasures; the ‘‘lovely green- 
satin lady” being very much admired, 
and the ‘‘cunning little boys” again 
exclaimed over fondly. 

It is almost evening when we leave 
the court, and drive back to our little 
boat again. It is August, and the 
day has been warm and bright, but 
the twilight brings a coolness to the 
air, asoft breeze which stirs the leaves 
upon the trees we drive beneath, 
bending the hedgerows gently in the 
evening light. The cottagers are go- 
ing home. Aslim young girl with a 
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blooming face and a blue cotton gown 
stands by the-roadside as we drive 
along. A pretty picture for some pre- 
Raffaellite sure enough: the _ back- 
ground of green and yellowish foliage ; 
the purpling lights against which 
her fair young face is outlined distinct- 
ly; in the distance an ivy-covered 
cottage, flushed with some latent sun- 
beams from the west. 

We find the river peaceful and pret- 
ty; the sunset effects no less marked 
as we wend our way, past the shadowy 
banks again, in and out; the sounds 
of the busy day growing fainter: 
London beyond, calm and tranquil as 
a picture. There has been a ‘‘ wonder 
inthe sky "—a glory like a quivering 
banner flung above our heads. The 
lights tremble on the bosom of the 
water, pale suddenly, and fade to vio- 
let mist. Later the evening star comes 
out: one by one, like sentinels at the 
Master’s gate, the planets swing into 
clear view. The buildings we left at 
noonday seem like pictures now, si- 
lent, carved against the starlit splen- 
dor of the heavens. We reach Ken- 
sington, to find the quaint park and 
old houses touched with moonlight. 
The dream of the past seems to come 
back; we pass reverently beneath 
the windows of departed genius, our 
footsteps echoing to-day softly through 
the quiet square. London, with its 
many memories, its pleasant hours of 
interest and companionship, its old- 
time interest, its present brightness, 
fades slowly from our view. The Au- 
gust days are ended. The summer 
time has come and gone. The gay 
world is dispersed. Another spring 
time will bring it back. But the sun- 
shine and the bloom of these summer 
days are our own to-day, to-morrow, 
down through the long years to come. 

Lucy C. WHITE. 





MR. TENNYSON’S DRAMA.* 


NEW poem by Mr. Tennyson is 
certain to be largely criticised, 

and if the new poem is a drama, the 
performance must be a great event for 
criticism as well as for poetry. Great 
surprise, great hopes, and great fears 
had been called into being by the an- 
nouncement that the author of so many 
finely musical lyrics and finished, chis- 
elled specimens of narrative verse, had 
tempted fortune in the perilous field 
of the drama. Few poets seemed less 
dramatic than Tennyson, even in his 
most dramatic attempts—in ‘*‘ Maud,” 
in ‘‘ Enoch Arden,” or in certain of the 
‘*Idyls of the King.” He had never 
used the dramatic form, even by 
snatches ; and though no critic was qual- 
ified to affirm that he had no slumber- 
ing ambition in that direction, it seem- 
ed likely that a poet whe had appa- 
rently passed the meridian of his pow- 
er had nothing absolutely new to show 
us. On the other hand, if he had for 
years been keeping a gift in reserve, 
and suffering it to ripen and mellow in 
some deep corner of his genius, while 
shallower tendencies waxed and waned 
above it, it was not unjust to expect 
that the consummate fruit would prove 
magnificent. On the whole, we think 
that doubt was uppermost in the 
minds of those persons who to a lively 
appreciation of the author of ‘* Maud” 
added a vivid conception of the exi- 
gencies of the drama. But at last 
**Queen Mary” appeared, and conjec- 
ture was able to merge itself in knowl- 
edge. There was a momentary inter- 
val, during which we all read, among 
the cable telegrams in the newspapers, 
that the London ‘‘ Times” affirmed 
the new drama to contain more ‘‘ true 
tire’ than anything since Shakespeare 
had laid down the pen. This gave an 
edge to our impatience; for ‘‘ fire,” 
true or false, was not what the Laure- 


* Queen Mary.”’ A Drama. 
nyson. Boston: J. R. Osgood. 


By Alfred Ten- 


ate’s admirers had hitherto claimed for 
him. In a day or two, however, most 
people had the work in their hands. 
Every one, it seems to us, has been 
justified—those who hoped (that is, 
expected), those who feared, and those 
who were mainly surprised. ‘* Queen 
Mary” is both better and less good 
than was to have been supposed, and 
both in its merits and its defects it is 
extremely singular. It is the least 
Tennysonian of all the author's pro- 
ductions; and we may say that he has 
not so much refuted as evaded the 
charge that he is not a dramatic poet, 
To produce his drama he has had to 
cease to be himself. Even if ‘* Queen 
Mary,” as a drama, had many more 
than its actual faults, this fact alone— 
this extraordinary defeasance by the 
poet of his familiar identity—would 
make it a remarkable work. We know 


of few similar phenomena in the histo- 
ry of literature—few such examples of 
rupture with a consecrated past. Poets 
in their prime have groped and exper- 
imented, tried this and that, and final- 
ly made a great success in a very dif- 
ferent vein from that in which they 


had found their early successes. But 
the writers in prose or in verse are few 
who, after a lifetime spent in elaborat- 
ing and perfecting a certain definite 
and extremely characteristic manner, 
have at Mr. Tennyson’s age suddenly 
dismissed it from use and stood forth 
clad from head to foot in a disguise 
without a flaw. We are sure that the 
other great English poet—the author 
of ‘‘The Ring and the Book ”—would 
be quite incapable of any such feat. 
The more’s the pity, as many of his 
readers will say! ‘*Queen Mary” is 
upward of three hundred pages long; 
and yet in all these three hundred 
pages there is hardly a trace of the 
Tennyson we know. Of course the 
reader is on the watch for reminders of 
the writer he has greatly loved; and of 
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course, vivid signs being absent, he 
finds a certain eloquence in the slight- 


est intimations. When he reads that 


‘that same tide 
Which, coming with our coming, seemed to smile 
And sparkle like our fortune as thou saidest, 
Ran sunless down and moaned against the piers,”’ 


he seems for a moment to detect the 
peculiar note and rhythm of ‘‘ Enoch 
Arden” or ** The Princess.” Just pre- 
ceding these, indeed, is a line which 
seems Tennysonian because it is in a 
poem by Tennyson: 

“ Last night I climbed into the gate-house, Brett, 
And scared the gray old porter and his wife.’’ 

In such touches as these the Tenny- 
sonian note is faintly struck; but if 
the poem were unsigned, they would 
not do much toward pointing out the 
author. On the other hand, the fine 
passages in ‘‘Queen Mary” are con- 
spicuously deficient in those peculiar 
cadences—that exquisite perfume of 
diction—which every young poct of 
the day has had his hour of imitating. 
We may give as an example Pole’s 
striking denial of the charge that the 
Church of Rome has ever known trepi- 


dation - 

“What, my Lord! 
The Church on Petra’s rock ? Never! I have seen 
A pine in [taly that cast its shadow 
Athwart a cataract; firm stood the pine— 
The cataract shook the shadow. To my mind 
The cataract typed the headlong plunge and fall 
Of heresy to the pit: the pine was Rome. 
You see, my Lords, 
It was the shadow of the Church that trembled.” 


This reads like Tennyson doing his 
best net to be Tennyson, and very 


fairly succeeding. Well as he suc- 
ceeds, however, and admirably skilful 
and clever as is his attempt throughout 
to play tricks with his old habits of 
language, and prove that he was not 
the slave but the master of the classic 
Tennysonian rhythm, I think that few 
readers can fail to ask themselves 
whether the new gift is of equal value 
with the old. The question will per- 
haps set them to fingering over the 
nearest volume of the poet at hand, to 
refresh their memory of his ancient 
magic. It has rendered the present 
writer this service, and he feels as if it 
were a considerable one. Every great 
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poet has something that he does su- 

premely well, and when you come up- 

on Tennyson at his best you feel that 

you are dealing with poetry at its high- 

est. One of the best passages in 

** Queen Mary ’—the only one, it seems 

to me, very sensibly warmed by the 

‘fire’ commemorated by the London 

‘* Times ”—is the passionate monologue 

of Mary when she feels what she sup- 

poses to be the intimations of mater- 

nity: 

* He hath awaked, he hath awaked! 

He stirs within the darkness! 

Oh Philip, husband! how thy love to mine 

Will cling more close, and those bleak manners 
thaw, 

That make me shamed and tongue-tied in my love. 

The second Prince of Peace— 

The great unborn defender of the Faith, 

Who will avenge me of mine enemies— 

He comes, and my star rises. 

The stormy Wyaits and Northumberlands 

And proud ambitions of Elizabeth, 

And all her fieriest partisans, are pale 

Before my star! 

His sceptre shall go forth from Ind to Ind ! 

His sword shall hew the heretic peoples down ! 

His faith shall clothe the world that will be his, 

Like universal air and sunshine! Open, 

Ye everlasting gates! The King is here !— 

My star, my son!” 

That is very fine, and its broken 
verses and uneven movement have 
great felicity and suggestiveness. But 
their magic is as nothing, surely, to the 
magic of such a passage as this: 

* Yet hold me not for ever in thine East; 

How can my nature longer mix with thine * 
Coldly thy rosy shadows bathe me, cold 

Are all thy lights, and cold my wrinkled feet 
Upon thy glimmering thresholds, where the stream 
Floats up from those dim fields about the homes 
Of happy men that have the power to die, 

And grassy barrows of the happier dead. 
Release me and restore me to the ground; 
Thon se®st all things, thou wilt see my grave; 
Thou wilt renew thy beauty morn by morn; 

I, earth in earth, forget these empty courts, 
And thee returning on thy silver wheels.” 


In these beautiful lines from ‘‘ Titho- 
nus” there is a purity of tone, an in- 
spiration, a something sublime and ex- 
quisite, which is easily within the 
compass of Mr. Tennyson’s usual man- 
ner at its highest, but which is not ea- 
sily achieved by any really dramatic 
verse. It is poised and stationary, like 
a bird whose wings have borne him 
high, but the beauty of whose move- 
meut is less in great ethereal sweeps and 
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circles than in the way he hangs mo- 
tionless in the blue air, with only a 
vague tremor of his pinions, Even if 
the idea with Tennyson were more 
largely dramatic than it usually is, the 
immobility, as we must call it, of his 
phrase would always defeat the dra- 
matic intention. When he wishes to 
represent movement, the phrase always 
seems to me to pause and slowly pivot 
upon itself, or at most to move back- 
ward. I do not know whether the 
reader recognizes the peculiarity to 
which I allude; one has only to open 
Tennyson almost at random to find an 
example of it: 


* For once when Arthur, walking all alone, 
Vext at a rumor rife about the Queen, 

Had met her, Vivien being greeted fair, 

Would fain have wrought upon his cloudy mood 
With reverent eyes mock-loyal, shaken voice, 
And fluttered adoration.” 

That perhaps is a subtle illustration ; 
the allusion to Teolin’s dog in ‘‘ Ayl- 
mer’s Field ” is a franker one: 

——“‘his old Newfoundlands, when they ran 
To lose him at the stables; for he rose, 


Two-footed, at the limit of his chain, 
Roaring to make a third.” 


What these pictures present is not 
the action itself, but the poet's com- 
plex perception of it; it seems hardly 
more vivid and genuine than the sus- 
tained posturings of brilliant tableauzr 


vivants. With the poets who are natu- 
ral chroniclers of movement, the words 
fall into their places as with some 
throw of the dice, which fortune should 
always favor. With Scott and Byron 
they leap into the verse @ pieds joints, 
and shake it with their coming; with 
Tennyson they arrive slowly and settle 
cautiously into their attitudes, after 
having well scanned the locality. In 
consequence they are generally exqui- 
site, and make exquisite combinations; 
but the result is intellectual poetry and 
not passionate—poetry which, if the 
term is not too pedantic, one may 
qualify as static poetry. Any scene of 
violence represented by Tennyson is 
always singularly limited and com- 
pressed; it is reduced to a few elements 
—refined to a single statuesque episode. 
There are, for example, several de- 
scriptions of tournaments and combats 
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in the ‘‘Idyls of the King.”” They are 
all most beautiful, but they are all cu- 
riously delicate. One gets no sense of 
the din and shock of battle; one seems 
to be looking at a bas relief of two 
contesting knights in chiselled silver, 
on a priceless piece of plate. They 
belong to the same family as that 
charming description, in Hawthorne's 
‘*Marble Faun,” of the sylvan dance 
of Donatello and Miriam in the Bor- 
ghese gardens. Hawthorne talks of the 
freedom and frankness of their mirth 
and revelry; what we seem to see is a 
solemn frieze in stone along the base 
of a monument. These are the natural 
fruits of geniuses who are of the brood- 
ing rather than the impulsive order. 
I do not mean to say that here and 
there Tennyson does not give us a 
couplet in which motion seems reflect- 
ed without being made to tarry. I 
open ** Enoch Arden” at hazard, and I 
read of Enoch’s ship that 

“at first indeed 
Thro’ many a fair sea-circle, day by day, 
Scarce rocking, her full-busted figure-head 
Stared o’er the ripple feathering from her bows.” 
I turn the page and read of 


“The myriad shriek of wheeling ocean fowl, 
The league-long roller thundering on the reef, 
The moving whisper of huge trees that branched 
And blossomed in the zenith”; 


of 


“The sunrise broken into scarlet shafts 

Among the palms and ferns and precipices; 

The blaze upon the waters to the east; 

The blaze upon his island overhead; 

The blaze upon the waters to the west; 

Then the great stars that globed themselves in 
Heaven, 

The hollower-bellowing Ocean, and again 

The scarlet shafts of sunrise." 


These lines represent movement on 
the grand natural scale—taking place 
in that measured, majestic fashion 
which, at any given moment, seems 
flentical with permanence. One is al- 
most ashamed to quote Tennyson; one 
can hardly lay one’s hand on a passage 
that does not form part of the common 
stock of reference and recitation. Pas- 
sages of the more impulsive and spon- 
taneous kind will of course chiefly be 
found in his lyrics and rhymed verses 
(though rhyme would at first seem but 
another check upon his freedom) ; and 
passages of the kind to which I have 
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been calling attention, chiefly in his 
narrative poems, in the ‘‘Idyls” gen- 
erally, and especially in the later ones, 
while the words strike one as having 
been pondered and collated with an al- 
most miserly care. But a man has al- 
ways the qualities of his defects, and 
if Tennyson is what I have called a 
static poet, he at least represents re- 
pose and stillness, and the fixedness of 
things, with a splendor that no poet 
has surpassed. We all of this genera- 
tion have lived in such intimacy with 
him, and made him so much part of 
our regular intellectual meat and drink, 
that it requires a certain effort to hold 
him off at the proper distance for scan- 
ning him. We need to cease mechan- 
ically murmuring his lines, so that we 
may hear them speak for themselves. 
Few persons who have grown up with- 
in the last forty years but have passed 
through the regular Tennysonian 
phase; happy few who have paid it a 
merely passive tribute, and not been 
moved to commit their emotions to 


philosophic verse, in the metre of ‘In 


Memoriam”! The pliase has lasted 
longer with some persons than with 
others; but it will not be denied that 
with the generation at large it has vis- 
ibly declined. The young persons of 
twenty now read Tennyson (though, as 
we imagine, with a fervor less intense 
than that which prevailed twenty years 
ago); but the young persons of thirty 
read Browning, and Dante Rossetti, 
and Omar Kheyam—and are also some- 
times heard to complain that poetry is 
dead and that there is nothing nowa- 
days to read. We have heard Tenny- 
son called ‘* dainty” so often, we have 
seen so many allusions to the ‘*‘ Tenny- 
sonian trick,” we have been so struck, 
in a certain way, with M. Taine’s re 
markable portrait of the poet, in con- 
trast to that of Alfred de Musset, that 
every one who has anything of a no- 
tion of keeping abreast of what is call- 
ed the ‘‘culture of the time” is rather 
shy of making an explicit, or even a 
serious profession of admiration for his 
earlier idol. It has long been the fash- 
ion to praise Byron, if one praises him 
at all, with an apologetic smile; and 
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Tennyson has been, I think, in a mea- 
sure, tacitly classed with the author of 
‘**Childe Harold” as a poet whom one 
thinks most of while one’s taste is im- 
mature. This is natural enough, I 
suppose, and the taste of the day must 
travel to its opportunity’s end. But I 
do not believe that Byron has passed, 
by any means, and I do not think that 
Tennyson has been proved to be a sec- 
ondary or a tertiary poet. If he is not 
in the front rank, it is hard to see what 
it is that constitutes exquisite quality. 
There are poets of a larger compass; 
he has not the passion of Shelley nor 
the transcendent meditation of Words- 
worth; but his inspiration, in its own 
current, is surely as pure as theirs. He 
depicts the assured beauties of life, the 
things that civilization has gained and 
permeated, and he does it with an in- 
effable delicacy of imagination. Only 
once, as it seems to me (at the close of 
‘*Maud”), has he struck the note of 
irrepressible emotion, and appeared to 
say the thing that must be said at the 
moment, at any cost. For the rest, his 
verse is the verse of leisure, of luxury, 
of contemplation, of a faculty that cir- 
cumstances have helped to become fas- 
tidious; but this leaves it a wide prov- 
ince—a province that it fills with a 
sovereign splendor. When a poet is 
such an artist as Tennyson, such an 
unfaltering, consummate master, it is 
no shame to surrender one’s self to his 
spell. Reading him over here and 
there, as I have been doing, I have re- 
ceived an extraordinary impression of 
talent—talent ripened and refined, and 
passed, with a hundred incantations, 
through the crucible of taste. The 
reader is in thoroughly good company, 
and if the language is to a certain ex- 
tent that of a coterie, the coterie can 
offer convincing evidence of its right 
to be exclusive. Its own tone is ex- 
quisite; listen to it, and you will desire 
nothing more. Tennyson’s various 
‘*Tdyls” have been in some degree dis- 
credited by insincere imitations, and 
in some degree, perhaps, by an inevi- 
table lapse of sympathy on the part of 
some people from what appears their 
falsetto pitch. That King Arthur, in 
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the great ones of the series, is rather a 
prig, and that he couldn’t have been 
all the poet represents him without be- 
ing a good deal of a hypocrite; that 
the poet himself is too monotonously 
unctuous, and that in relating the mis- 
deeds of Launcelot and Guinevere he 
seems, like the lady in the play in 
‘* Hamlet,” to ‘‘ protest too much ” for 
wholesomeness—all this has been often 
said, and said with abundant force. 
But there is a way of reading the 
‘*Tdyls,” one and all, and simply en- 
joying them. It has been, just now, 
the way of the writer of these lines; 
he does not exactly know what may be 
gained by taking the other way, but 
he feels as if there were a pitiful loss 
in not taking this one. If one surren- 
ders one’s sense to their perfect pictur- 
esqueness, it is the most charming 
poetry in the world. The prolonged, 
delicate, exqutsite sustentation of the 
pictorial tone seems to me a marvel of 
ingenuity and fancy. It appeals toa 
highly cultivated sense, but what en- 


joyment is so keen as that of the culti- 
vated sense when its finer nerve is real- 
ly touched ?. The ‘*Idyls” all belong 
to the poetry of association; but be- 
fore they were written we had yet to 
learn how finely association could be 
analyzed, and how softly its chords 


could be played upon. When Enoch 
Arden came back from his desert island, 
* He like a lover down through all his blood 
Drew in the dewy, meadowy morning breath 
Of England, blown across her ghostly wall.’ 
Tennyson’s solid verbal felicities, 
his unerring sense of the romantic, his 
acute perception of everything in na- 
ture that may contribute to his fund of 
exquisite imagery, his refinement, his 
literary tone, his aroma of English 
lawns and English libraries, the whole 
happy chance of his selection of the 
Arthurian legends—all this, and a doz- 
en minor graces which it would take 
almost his own ‘‘ daintiness” to for- 
mulate, make him, it seems to me, the 
most charming of the entertaining poets. 
It is as an entertaining poet I chiefly 
think of him; his morality, at mo- 
ments, is certainly importunate enough, 
but clevated as it is, it never seems to 
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me of so fine a distillation as his ima- 
gery. Asa didactic creation I do not 
greatly care for King Arthur; but as a 
fantastic one he is infinitely remunera- 
tive. He is doubtless not, as an intel- 
lectual conception, massive enough to 
be called a great figure; but he is, pic- 
turesquely, so admirably self-consis- 
tent, that the reader’s imagination is 
quite willing to turn its back, if need 
be, on his judgment, and give itself up 
to idle enjoyment. As regards Tenny- 
son’s imagery, anything that one quotes 
in illustration is, as I have said, cer- 
tain to be extremely familiar; but even 
familiarity can hardly dull the beauty 
of such a touch as that about Merlin’s 
musings: 


“So dark a forethought rolled about his brain, 
As on a dull day in an Ocean cave 

The blind wave feeling round his long sea-hall 
In silence.” 


Or of that which puts in vivid form 
the estrangement of Enid and Geraint: 

“The two remained 
Apart by all the chambers’ width, and mute 
As creatures voiceless through the fault of birth, 
Or two wild men, supporters of a shield, 
Painted, who stare at open space, nor glance 
The one at other, parted by the shield.’ 
Happy, in short, the poet who can 
offer his heroine for her dress 

‘a splendid silk of foreign loom, 

Where, like a shoaling sea, the lovely blue 
Played into green.” 

I have touched here only upon Ten- 
nyson’s narrative poems, because they 
seemed most in order in any discus- 
sion of the author’s dramatic faculty. 
They cannot be said to place it in an em- 
inent light, and they remind one more 
of the courage than of the discretion 
embodied in ‘*Queen Mary.” Lovely 
pictures of things standing, with a sort 
of conscious stillness, for their poetic 
likeness, measured speeches, full of 
delicate harmonies and curious | ca- 
dences—these things they contain in 
plenty, but little of that liberal hand- 
ling of cross-speaking passion and hu- 
mor which, with a strong constructive 
faculty, we regard as the sign of a 
genuine dramatist. The dramatic 
form seems to me of all literary forms 
the very noblest. I have so extreme a 
relish for it that I am half afraid to 
trust myself to praise it, lest I should 
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seem to be merely rhapsodizing. But 
to be really noble it must be quite it- 
self, and between a poor drama and a 
fine one there is, I think, a wider in- 
terval than anywhere else in the scale 
of success. A sequence of speeches 
headed by proper names—a string of 
dialogues broken into acts and scenes 
—does not constitute a drama; not 
even when the speeches are very clev- 
er and the dialogue bristles with 
‘*points.” The fine thing in a real 
drama, generally speaking, is that, 
more than any other work of literary 
art, it needs a masterly structure. It 
needs to be shaped and fashioned and 
laid together, and this process makes 
a demand upon an artist’s rarest 
gifts. He must combine and arrange, 
interpolate and eliminate, play the join- 
er with the most attentive skill; and 
yet at the end effectually bury his tools 
and his sawdust, and invest his elabo- 
rate skeleton with the smoothest and 
most polished integument. The five- 


act drama—serious or humorous, poetic 
or prosaic—is like a box of fixed di- 
mensions and inelastic material, into 
which a mass of precious things are to 


be packed away. It is a problem in 
ingenuity, and a problem of the most 
interesting kind. The precious things 
in question seem out of all proportion 
to the compass of the receptacle; but 
the artist has an assurance that with 
patience and skill a place may be made 
for each, and that nothing need be 
clipped or crumpled, squeezed or dam- 
aged. The false dramatist either 
knocks out the sides of his box, or 
plays the deuce with the contents; the 
real one gets down on his knees, dis- 
poses of his goods tentatively, this, 
that, and the other way, loses his tem- 
per but keeps his ideal, and at last 
rises in triumph, having packed his 
coffer in the one way that is mathe- 
matically right. It closes perfectly, and 
the lock turns with a click; between 
one object and another you cannot in- 
sert the point of a penknife. To work 
successfully beneath a few grave, rigid 
laws, is always a strong man’s highest 
ideal of success. The reader cannot be 
sure how deeply conscious Mr, Ten- 
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nyson has been of the laws of the 
drama, but it would seem as if he had 
not very attentively pondered them. 
In a play, certainly, the subject is of 
more importance than in any other 
work of art. Infelicity, triviality, 
vagueness of subject, may be ouvt- 
weighed in a poem, a novel, or a pic- 
ture, by charm of manner, by ingenui- 
ty of execution; but in a drama the 
subject is of the essence of the work— 
it is the work. If it is feeble, the work 
can have no force; if it is shapeless, 
the work must be amorphous. ‘‘ Queen 
Mary,” I think, has this fundamental 
weakness; it would be very hard to 
say what its subject is. Strictly speak- 
ing, the drama has none. To the state- 
ment, ‘‘It is the reign of the elder 
daughter of Henry VIII.,” it seems to 
me very nearly fair to reply that that 
is not a subject. I do not mean to say 
that a consummate dramatist could 
not resolve it into one, but the pre- 
sumption is altogether against it. It 
cannot be called an intrigue, nor 
treated as one; it tends altogether to 
expansion; whereas a genuine dramatic 
subject should tend to concentration. 
Madame Ristori, that accomplished tra- 
gédienne, has for some years been car- 
rying about the world with her a piece 
of writing, punctuated here and there 
with curtain-falls, which she presents 
to numerous audiences as a tragedy 
embodying the history of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The thing is worth mentioning 
only as an illustration; it is from the 
hand of a prolific Italian purveyor of 
such wares, and is as bad as need 
be. Many of the persons who read 
these lines will have seen it, and will 
remember it as a mere bald sequence 
of anecdotes, roughly cast into dia- 
logue. It is not incorrect to say that, 
as regards form, Mr. Tennyson’s drama 
is of the same family as the historical 
tragedies of Signor Giacometti. It is 
simply a dramatized chronicle, with- 
out an internal structure, taking its 
material in pieces, as history hands 
them over, and working each one up 
into an independent scene—usually 
with rich ability. It has no shape; it 
is cast into no mould; it has neither 
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beginning, middle, nor end, save the 
chronological ones. A work of this 
sort may have a great many merits 
(those of ‘‘Queen Mary” are numer- 
ous), but it cannot have the merit of 
being a drama. We have, indeed, 
only to turn to Shakespeare to see 
how much of pure dramatic interest 
may be infused into an imperfect dra- 
matic form. ‘‘ Henry IV.” and the 
others of its group, ‘‘ Richard III.,” 
‘*Henry VIII,” *‘ Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” ** Julius Cesar,” are all chron- 
icles in dialogue, are all simply Holins- 
hed and Plutarch transferred into 
immortal verse. They are magnificent 
because Shakespeare could do nothing 
weak; but all Shakespearian as they 
are, they are not models; the models 
are ‘*‘ Hamlet” and ‘‘ Othello,” ‘* Mac- 
beth” and ‘‘ Lear.” Tennyson is not 


Shakespeare, but in everything he had 
done hitherto there had been an essen- 
tial perfection, and we are sorry that, 
in the complete maturity of his talent, 
proposing to write a drama, he should 


have chosen the easy way rather than 
the hard. 

He chose, however, a period out of 
which a compact dramatic subject of 
the richest interest might well have 
been wrought. For this, of course, 
considerable invention would have 
been needed, and Mr. Tennyson had 
apparently no invention to bring to 
his task. He has embroidered cun- 
ningly the groundwork offered him by 
Mr. Froude, but he has contributed no 
new material, The field offers a great 
stock of dramatic figures, and one’s im- 
agination kindles as one thinks of the 
multifarious combinations into which 
they might have been cast. We do 
not pretend of course to say in detail 
what Mr. Tennyson might have done; 
we simply risk the affirmation that he 
might have wrought a somewhat denser 
tissue. History certainly would have 
suffered, but poetry would have gained, 
and he is writing poetry and not his- 
tory. As his drama stands, we take 
it that he does not pretend to have 
deepened our historic light. Psycho- 
logically, picturesquely, the persons in 
the foreground of Mary’s reign con- 
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stitute a most impressive and interest- 
ing group. The imagination plays 
over it importunately, and wearies it- 
self with scanning the outlines and un- 
lighted corners. Mary herself unites 
a dozen strong dramatic elements—in 
her dark religious passion, her unre- 
quited conjugal passion, her mixture 
of the Spanish and English natures, 
her cruelty and her conscience, her 
high-handed rule and her constant in- 
security. With her dark figure lighted 
luridly by perpetual martyr-fires, and 
made darker still by the presence of 
her younger sister, radiant with the 
promise of England’s coming great- 
ness; with Lady Jane Grey groping 
for the block behind her; her cold 
fanatic of a husband beside her, as we 
know him by Velasquez (with not a 
grain of fanaticism to spare for her); 
with her subtle ecclesiastical cousin 
Pole on the other side, with evil coun- 
seliors and dogged martyrs and a 
threatening people all around her, and 
with a lonely, dreary, disappointed 
and unlamented death before her, she 
is a subject made to the hand of a 
poet who should know how to min- 
gle cunningly his darkershades. Ten- 
nyson has elaborated her figure in a 
way that is often masterly; it is a suc- 
cess—the greatest success of the poem. 
It is compounded in his hands of very 
subtle elements, and he keeps them 
from ever becoming gross. The Mary 
of his pages is a complex person- 
age, and not whet she might so easily 
become—a mere picturesque stalking- 
horse of melodrama. The art with 
which he has still kept her sympa- 
thetic and human, at the same time 
that he has darkened the shadows in 
her portrait to the deepest tone that 
he had warrant for, is especially notice- 
able. It is not in Mr. Tennyson’s pages 
that Mary appears for the first time in 
the drama; she gives her name to a 
play of Victor Hugo’s dating from the 
year 1833—the prime of the author's 
career. I have just been reading ever 
‘* Marie Tudor,” and it has suggested 
a good many reflections. I think it 
probable that many of the readers of 
**Queen Mary ” would be quite unable 
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to peruse Victor Hugo’s consummately 
unpleasant production to the end; but 
they would admit, I suppose, that a 
person who had had the stomach to do 
so might have something particular to 
say about it. 

If one had an eye for contrasts, the 
contrast between these two works is 
extremely curious. I said just now 
that Tennyson had brought no inven- 
tion to his task; but it may be said, on 
the other side, that Victor Hugo has 
brought altogether toomuch. If Ten- 
nyson has been unduly afraid of re- 
modelling history, the author of ‘‘ Marie 
Tudor ” has known no such scruples; 
he has slashed into the sacred chart 
with the shears of aromantique of 1830. 
Although Tennyson, in a generai way, 
is an essentially picturesque poet, his 
picturesqueness is of an _ infinitely 
milder type than that of Victor Hugo; 
the one ends where the other begins. 
With Victor Hugo the horrible is al- 
ways the main element of the pictur- 


esque, and the beautiful and the ten- 
der are rarely introduced save to give 


it relief. In ‘‘ Marie Tudor” they 
cannot be said to be introduced at all; 
the drama is one masterly compound 
of abominable horror; horror for hor- 
ror’s sake—for the sake of chiaroscuro, 
of color, of the footlights, of the act- 
ors; not in the least in any visible in- 
terest of human nature, of moral verity, 
of the discrimination of character. 
What Victor Hugo has here made of 
the rigid, strenuous, pitiable English 
queen seems to me a good example of 
how little the handling of sinister pas- 
sions sometimes costs a genius of his 
type—how little conviction or deep re- 
flection goes with it. There was a Mary 
of a far keener tragic interest than the 
epigrammatic Messalina whom he has 
portrayed; but her image was estab- 
lished in graver and finer colors, and 
he passes jauntily beside it, without 
suspecting its capacity. Marie Tudor 
is a lascivious termagant who amuses 
herself, first, with caressing an Italian 
adventurer, then with slapping his 
face, and then with dabbling in his 
blood; but we do not really see why 
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the author should have given his hero- 
ine a name which history held in her 
more or less sacred keeping; one’s in- 
terest in the drama would have been 
more comfortable if the persons, in their 
impossible travesty, did not present 
themselves as old friends. It is true 
that the ‘‘ Baron of Dinasmonddy ” can 
hardly be called an old friend; but he 
is at least as familiar as the Earl of 
Clanbrassil, the Baron of Darmouth 
in Devonshire, and Lord South-Repps. 
‘*Marie Tudor,” then, has little to do 
with nature and nothing with either 
history or morality; and yet, without 
a paradox, it has some very strong 
qualities. It is at any rate a genuine 
drama, and it succeeds thoroughly well 
in what it attempts. It is moulded and 
proportioned to a definite scenic end, 
and never falters in its course. To read 
it just after you have read ‘* Queen 
Mary ” brings out its merits, as well as 
its defects; and if the contrast makes 
you inhale with a double satisfaction 
the clearer moral atmosphere of the 
English work, it leads you also to re- 
flect with some gratitude that dramatic 
tradition, in our modern era, has not 
remained solely in English hands. 

Mr. Tennyson has very frankly fash- 
ioned his play upon the model of the 
Shakespearian ‘‘ histories.” He has 
given us the same voluminous list of 
characters; he has made the division in- 
to acts merely arbitrary; he has intro- 
duced low-life interlocutors, talking in 
archaic prose; and whenever the fancy 
has taken him, he has culled his idi- 
oms and epithets from the Shakespeari- 
an vocabulary. As regards this last 
point, he has shown all the tact and 
skill that were to be expected from so 
approved a master of language. The 
prose scenes are all of a quasi-humor- 
ous description, and they emulate the 
queer jocosities of Shakespeare more 
successfully than seemed probable; 
though it was not to be forgotten that 
the author of the ‘‘ Palace of Art” 
was also the author of the ‘‘ Northern 
Farmer.” These few lines might have 
been taken straight from ‘‘ Henry IV. ” 
or ‘* Henry VIII.”: 
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“No; we know that you be come to kill the 
Queen, and we'll pray for you all on our bended 
knees. But 0’ God's mercy don’t you kill the Queen 
here, Sir Thomas; look ye, here’s little Dickon, and 
little Robin, and little Jenny—though she’s but a 
side cousin—and all, on our knees, we pray you 
to kill the Queen farther off, Sir Thomas.” 


The poet, however, is modern when 

he chooses to be: 
“ Action and reaction, 

The miserable see-saw of our child-world, 
Make us despise it at odd hours, my Lord.” 
That reminds one less of the Eliza- 
bethan than of the Victorian era. Mr. 
Tennyson has desired to give a gener- 
al picture of the time, to reflect all its 
leading elements and commemorate its 
salient episodes. From this point of 
view England herself—England strug- 
gling and bleeding in the clutches of 
the Romish wolf, as he would say—is 
the heroine of the drama. This hero- 
ine is very nobly and vividly imaged, 
and we feel the poet to be full of a re- 
troactive as well as a present patriot- 
ism. It isa plain Protestant attitude 


that he takes; there is no attempt at 
analysis of the Catholic sense of the 
situation; it is quite the old story that 


we learned in our school-histories as 
children, We do not mean that this 
is not the veracious way of presenting 
it; but we notice the absence of that 
tendency to place it in different lights, 
accumulate pros and cons,.and plead op- 
posed causes in the interest of ideal 
truth, which would have been so ob- 
vious if Mr. Browning had handled 
the theme. And yet Mr. Tennyson 
has been large and liberal, and some 
of the finest passages in the poem are 
uttered by independent Catholics. 
The author has wished to give a hint 
of everything, and he has admirably 
divined the anguish of mind of many 
men who were unprepared to go with 
the new way of thinking, and yet 
were scandalized at the license of the 
old—who were willing to be Catholics, 
and yet not willing to be delivered 
over to Spain. Where so many epi- 
sodes are sketched, few of course can 
be fully developed; but there is a vivid 
manliness of the classic English type 
in such portraits as Lord William 
Howard and Sir Ralph Bagenhall— 
poor Sir Ralph, who declares that 
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“Far liefer had I in my country hall 

Been reading some old book, with mine old 
hound 

Couch’d at my hearth, and mine old flask of 
wine 

Beside me,” 

than stand as he does in the thick of 

the trouble of the time; and who final- 

ly is brought to his account for not 

having knelt with the commons to the 

legate of Charles V. We have a 

glimpse of Sir Thomas Wyatt’s insur- 

rection, and a portrait of that robust 

rebel, who was at the same time an 

editer of paternal sonnets—sonnets of 

a father who loved 

“To read and rhyme in solitary fields, 

The lark above, the nightingale below, 

And answer them in song.” 

We have a very touching report of 

Lady Jane. Grey's execution, and we 

assist almost directly at the sad _per- 

plexities of poor Cranmer’s eclipse. 

We appreciate the contrast between 

the fine nerves and many-sided con- 

science of that wavering martyr, and 

the more comfortable religious tem- 

perament of Bonner and Gardiner— 

Bonner, apt ‘‘ to gorge a heretic whole, 

roasted, or raw;”’ and Gardiner, who 

can say, 

“I've gulpt it down; I’m wholly for the Pope, 

Utterly and altogether for the Pope, 

The Eternal Peter of the changeless chair, 

Crowned slave of slaves and mitred king of kings. 

God upon earth! What more? What would 
you have?” 

Elizabeth makes several appearances, 
and though they are brief, the poet has 
evidently had a definite figure in his 
mind’s eye. On a second reading it 
betrays a number of fine intentions. 
The circumspection of the young 
princess, her high mettle, her coquet- 
ry, her frankness, her coarseness, are 
all rapidly glanced at. Her exclama- 
tion— 

“IT wonld I were a milkmaid, 
To sing, love, marry, churn, brew, bake, and die, 
And have my simple headstone by the church, 
And all things lived and ended honestly *— 


marks one limit of the sketch; and 
the other is indicated by her reply to 
Cecil at the end of the drama, on his 
declaring, in allusion to Mary, that 
‘‘never English monarch dying left 
England so little”: 
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‘But with Cecil's aid 

And others’, if our person be secured 
From traitor stabs, we will make England great!” 

The middle term is perhaps marked 
by her reception of the functionary 
who comes to inform her that her sis- 
ter bids her know that the King of 
Spain desires her to marry Prince 
Philibert of Savoy: 

“T thank you heartily, sir, 

But I am royal, tho’ your prisoner, 
And God hath blessed or cursed me with a nose— 
Your boots are from the horses.” 


The drama is deficient in male char- 
acters of salient interest. Philip is 
vague and blank, as he is evidently 
meant to be, and Cardinal Pole is a 
portrait of a character constitutionally 
inapt for breadth of action. The por- 
trait is a skilful one, however, and 
expresses forcibly the pangs of a sen- 
sitive nature entangled in trenchant 
machinery. There is a fine scene near 
the close of the drama in which Pole 
and the Queen—cousins, old friends, 
and for a moment betrothed (Victor 


Hugo characteristically assumes Mary 
to have been her cousin’s mistress)— 
confide to each other their weariness 


and disappointment. Mary endeavors 
to console the Cardinal, but he has 
only grim answers for her: 


“Our altar is a mound of dead men’s clay, 

Dug from the grave that yawns for us beyond; 
And there is one Death stands beside the Groom, 
And there is one Death stands beside the Bride.” 


‘‘Queen Mary,” I believe, is to be 
put upon the stage next winter in 
London. I do not pretend to forecast 
its success in representation ; but it is 
not indiscreet to say that it will suffer 
from the absence of a man’s part ca- 
pable of being made striking. The 
very clever Mr. Henry Irving has, we 
are told, offered his services, presum- 
ably to play either Philip or Pole. If 
he imparts any great relief to cither 
figure, it will be a signal proof of tal- 
ent. The actress, however, to whom 
the part of the Queen is allotted will 
have every reason to be grateful. The 
character is full of color and made to 
utter a number of really dramatic 
speeches. When Renard assures her 
that Philip is only waiting for leave of 
the Parliament to land on English 
shores she has an admirable outbreak: 
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“God change the pebble which his kingly foot 

First presses into some more costly stone 

Than ever blinded eye. I°ll have one mark it 

And bring it me. I°ll have it burnished fire-like; 

I'll set it round with gold, with pearl, with dia- 
mond. 

Let the great angel of the Church come with him, 

Stand on the deck and spread his wings for sail !"’ 


Mary is not only vividly conceived 
from within, but her physiognomy, as 
seen from without, is indicated with 
much pictorial force: 


“Did you mark our Queen ? 
The color freely played into her face, 
And the half sight which makes her look so stern 
Seemed, through that dim, dilated world of hers, 
To read our faces.” 


In the desolation of her last days, 
when she bids her attendants go to 
her sister and 


“Tell her to come and close my dying eyes 
And wear my crown and dance upon my grave,” 


Mary, to attest her misery, seats her- 
self on the ground, like Constance in 
“King John”; and the comment of 
one of her women hereupon is strik- 
ingly picturesque: 

“Good Lord ! how grim and ghastly looks her 

Grace, 
With both her knees drawn upward to her chin. 
There was an old-world tomb beside my father’s, 


And this was opened, and the dead were found 
Sitting, and in this fashion; she looks a corpse.” 


The great merit of Mr. Tennyson’s 
drama, however, is not in the quota- 
bleness of certain passages, but in the 
thoroughly elevated spirit of the 
whole. He desired to make us feel of 
what sound manly stuff the Englishmen 
of that Tudor reign of terror needed 
to be, and his verse is pervaded by the 
echo of their deep-toned refusal to ab- 
dicate their manhaod. The temper of 
the poem, on this line, is so noble that 
the critic who has indulged in a few 
strictures as to matters of form feels 
as if he had been frivolous and nig- 
gardly. I nevertheless venture to add 
in conclusion that ‘*Queen Mary” 
seems to me a work of rare ability 
rather than great inspiration ; a power- 
ful tour de force rather than a labor of 
love. But though it is not the best of 
a great poet’s achievement, only a 
great poet could have written it. 

H. James, JR. 





THE SPELLING OF THE FUTURE. 


HREE quarters of a century ago 
John Walker thought that he 

had settled the principles of English 
pronunciation. His pronouncing dic- 
tionary was a valuable work, and had 
a beneficial influence upon our lan- 
guage; but he did not settle the prin- 
ciples of its pronunciation, for the very 
good reason that it had no principles to 
be settled. His introductory treatise, 
in which he professed to have accom- 
plished what no doubt seemed to him 
a very’ important purpose, is, after all 
(like so much other philology), a 
mere classification of usage—the usage 
of his time—with an attempt to re- 
concile some discrepancies, and to 
enforce a few analogies. His attempts, 
and those of other orthoépists, to lay 
down rules, are grounded upon what 
appears to be a false assumption—that 
language is a combination of signs, 
and that the tones and articulations of 
those who speak it are, or should be, de- 
termined by the sigas used by those 
who write it; and these are by no 
means correspondent or equal bodies, 
But, on the contrary, language is a 
combination of sounds; and the proper 
function of the signs of written lan- 
guage is to express, or rather to call to 
mind, those combinations as far as it is 
possible for them to do so, This was 
the original function of letters, and 
it still is their legitimate funation; but 
the effect of the diffusion of books and 
of the ability to read them has been to 
make the question practically, to a cer- 
tain extent, not how certain sounds 
shall be expressed, but how certain 
combinations of letters shall be pro- 
nounced. Take, for example, the broad 
sound of a, asin father. This may be 
regarded as the primitive human utter- 
ance; and it was in very remote times 
the most frequently heard sound in hu- 
man speech. The sign A, when it was 
first used, represented that sound only. 
These assertions seem somewhat over 


positive. But all indications point so 
clearly to these initial facts of speech 
and of writing, that there can be littie 
risk in taking them as established, 
with the modification—whatever it 
may be—of the other fact, that spoken 
language very long preceded written. 
With the progress of time, however, 
the words into the composition of 
which this letter entered were chang- 
ed in their pronunciation, so that (for 
example, merely) the broad ah sound 
passed into the vowel sounds of all, 
last, and hat. But although the sound 
of the words was changed, the form of 
the letter remained unchanged; and 
thus it has come to be said that A has 
such and such different sounds. This 
statement, however useful it may be in 
practical spelling and pronouncing, is 
not strictly true. For, as the fact has 
come to be, it is not that this letter 
ard others have various sounds, but 
that certain combinations of letters 
have for a period more or less long 
represented certain things or thoughts 
the spoken names of which have va- 
ried in their pronunciation. There are 
very few letters, even among the con- 
sonants, which absolutely represent a 
certain sound; and as to some words, 
the assertion that the letters are pro- 
prounced thus and so cannot be made 
without manifest absurdity. For ex- 
ample, no fusion of any sounds per- 
taining to g and h will result in /; 
and the same may be said of p and /; 
nor is the combined sound of ¢ and h 
that of @. And yet in rough and largh- 
ter the written gh corresponds to the 
spoken /, as ph does in phial and in 
photograph ; and in thane, thick, thin, th 
corresponds to the spoken Saxon o and 
the Greek #6. Yet no man can utter a 
g and an fh so as to produce the sound 
of f. It is impossible; and so it is as 
to ph and jf, and th and @. These 
marked examples illustrate the very 
important and indeed the radical truth, 
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that written language has long ceased 
to be an expression of sound. It may 
with truth be urged that the examples 
are extreme, and that they hold only 
in English. But if extreme, they are 
characteristic; and although they are 
English, they are not without parallels 
in most other living tongues which 
have been written for some centuries. 

The one great misleading assump- 
tion, as it appears to me, in the gener- 
al consideration of this department of 
language, is that our speech is an ut- 
terance of certain written sounds for 
which we have distinctly correspond- 
ing letters. That it is not so will be 
manifest, if we suppose thet to-night 
all books and writings, and all mem- 
ory of them, should perish. To- 
morrow we should be speaking ex- 
actly as we do to-day. There would 
not be a word, a sound, an inflec- 
tion lost from the language; only 
certain of us would not be consult- 
ing dictionaries, and vexing our 
souls and the souls of other men who 
never look at dictionaries, to know 
what is the proper pronunciation of 
exquisite. But if, on the other hand, 
speech and the memory of it were lost, 
all the books and all the writings in 
the world would cease to be books and 
writings, and become merely soiled pa- 
per, fit only to kindle fires withal. 
Truths these sufficiently obvious, one 
would think; and yet they are truths 
the significance of which is continually 
disregarded, 

The inversion of the proper order of 
things in this matter is illustrated by 
Dr. Johnson’s relation of his experi- 
ence in regard to the word great, which 
Lord Chesterfield told him should 
be pronounced so as to rhyme with 
state ; but Sir Charles Young said that 
it should be pronounced so as to rhyme 
with seat, and that none but an Irish- 
man would pronounce it grait. Now, 
both those accomplished men (the one 
the first speaker in the Lords, the other 
in the Commons) wrote that word in 
the same way; but does it follow that 
the difference in their pronunciation of 
it was caused by one of them pronounc- 
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ing the combination of ¢ and a like the 
a ia state, and the other’s pronouncing 
it like ee in meet? How was it then 
with seat, to which we know by implica- 
tion they both gave the latter sound ? 
And yet there is not a fact in the history 
of language better established than that 
at the time of the grandfathers of these 
gentlemen seat was generally pro- 
nounced sate, and that Lord Chester- 
field’s pronunciation of great was no 
innovation, but merely a perpetuation 
of the old sound, while Sir Charles 
Young’s greet was a new fashion which 
failed of that general and lasting 
adoption that prevailed as to a similar 
change in the pronunciation of seat. 
The facts of the case were that both 
these men spoke their language with 
the sounds which they liked to give it, 
or which they adopted unconsciously 
from those around them, and they 
would have so spoken it whether it had 
been written or not ;* that the sounds 
of the words that expressed respective- 
ly largeness and a place on which to 
sit were in process of change, the 
change prevailing in regard to one but 
failing in regard to the other; while 
the written characters which expressed 
those things remained the same as they 
had been for generations, unmodified 
by any change in the sounds which ex- 
pressed those things in speech. 

A like change took place, and failed 
to take place, in the pronunciation (so 
to speak) of gh. We write laughter, 
and speak lahfter; but we write daugh- 
ter and speak dauter. But the words 
were once pronounced alike; and the 
sound corresponding to gh was that of 
J. Thave scores of examples in point 
at my hand; and moreover this word 
with the sound of f lingered so long 
among people not in ‘the world ” that 
there was a man, by no means illiterate, 
a parishioner of my grandfather's, who 
always spoke of his ‘‘sons and his 
dafters.” The old man died before I 
was born, but this I was told of him 
in my boyhood by my grandfather, my 

* I pass over here the influence of written lan- 


guage on spoken; indirect, indeterminable, but 
appreciable, 
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father, and my aunt. The fact that 
the gh both in laughter and in daughter 
once represented a guttural sound, of 
which there still lingers a remnant ia 
the pronunciation of raught by some 
persons, only still further illustrates 
the perpetuation of the visible sign, 
unmodified by any change in the sound 
which it once represented, or by that 
which to contemporary speech it is 
provocative. And if it be true, as 
that profound student of phonology, 
Mr. Alexander Ellis, has said, that 
changes in pronunciation are not grad- 
ual, but sudden (of which, conscious 
although I am of the deference due 
from me to his decisions, I am not 
quite convinced), this still further il- 
lustrates both the absence of such 
principles of pronunciation as Walker 
thought that he had laid down, and 
the error of the assumption that the 
written signs of language (i. ¢., letters) 
have, so to speak, certain phonological 
rights and powers, and that they 
‘‘ought” to be pronounced thus and 
so. To claim principles for that which 
changes suddenly and with no other 
reason than preference, and to insist 
upon rights and powers which can be 
taken away at a breath and upon ca- 
price, is to disregard the plain mean- 
ing of the words we use. The truth is 
that there is nothing more subject to 
the absolute, irresponsible will of man, 
nothing more the servant of his plea- 
sure, his will, or his necessity, than the 
sound with which he utters his words. 
The attempt to control it by the tyran- 
ny of visible signs has failed, and, al- 
though they do somewhat modify that 
utterance, must fail always. 

If we cannot control speech by writ- 
ing, shall we therefore control writing 
by speech ? 

That writing should be thus control- 
led is the normal relation of the two 
departments of language. If letters 
were to be invented to-day, we should 
without question seek to have a sign 
for every sound, we should limit each 
sign to the expression of one sound, 
and we should thus spell our written 
words exactly as they are spoken. 

26 
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We should do it for one day; and 
the we would be just those few persons 
and no more who should be able to 
agree upon the number and the nature 
of the sounds in the language, and up- 
on the signs by which they should be 
represented. 

This opinion is not favorable to a re- 
form in English orthography—a reform 
to which the American Philological As- 
sociation has committed itself so far as 
to appoint, at its last session in July, a 
committee to consider the subject. This 
committee consists of Professor Whit- 
ney, Dr. Trumbull, Professor Child, 
Professor March, and Professor Halde- 
man. Whoever is at all interested in 
the study of language knows the po- 
sition of these gentlemen as _philolo- 
gists. Three of them, Whitney, Trum- 
bull, and March, have already declared 
themselves strongly in favor of a re- 
form in English spelling. Of the opin- 
ions of the other two I am not inform- 
ed; perhaps they, with parliamentary 
courtesy and sense of right, were ap- 
pointed as representing the opposite 
side of the question; and, without hav- 
ing ever exchanged a word with him 
upon the subject, I shall be somewhat 
surprised if Professor Child joins him- 
self to the reformers. In England 
most of the leading philologists are, I 
believe, in favor of this new attempt to 
change the spelling of the English lan- 
guage; but the Rev. William Skeat, 
one of the first of living English 
scholars and philologists, is opposed to 
it; and the Rev. Richard Morris, a 
philologist of like, if not of superior 
eminence, has, I believe, not yet de- 
clared in its favor. With all this pre- 
ponderance of learning and ability on 
one side, I shall venture to present ou 
the other some views which may be 
worthy of consideration by my readers. 

The sudden and deliberate re-form- 
ing of English spelling seems to me to 
be open to three objections: it is un- 
necessary; it is undesirable; it is im- 
possible. These objections, as I pre- 
viously said, have nothing to do with 
what is known as the conservative 
view of this question. “I, at least, for 
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one, have no sympathy with the gen- 
tleman whose voice was heard, on a 
certain occasion, coming out of the 
darkness that was upon the face of the 
deep, crying, ‘‘ Mon Dieu! conservons le 
chaos!” Tf a radical reform in the 
spelling of the English language is 
necessary, desirable, and possible, let 
us have it by all means, and with 
what speed we may. But they who 
propose such a tremendous literary up- 
rooting of that which is the gradual 
growth of centuries, and which in fact 
is the visible body of English litera- 
ture, have upon their hands, as the 
first part of their task, to show the 
world its necessity, or at least its desir- 
ability, and some reason for believing 
it possible. 

That it is not necessary seems mani- 
fest; for the reason that the present 
system, or rather fashion—for that 
which has neither law nor consistency 
cannot be called a system—is perfect- 
ly practicable, and is daily used with 
unconscious facility and a reasonable 
approach to accuracy, by millions of 
English-speaking people. If the pres- 
ent English orthography had been 
found to be a hindrance to the produc- 
tion or to the appreciation of a good 
literature, or to the communication of 
thoughts, and facts, and wishes by 
writing, there would be a reasonable 
plea for the necessity of such a reform. 
But English orthography, as it has ex- 
isted for centuries, modified slightly 
from generation to generation by the 
people who have used it, is the out- 
ward form of a literature inferior to 
that of no other people, and superior to 
that of most others in quantity no less 
than in quality; and as to letter-writ- 
ing, there are many of us, I am sure, 
who would much more gladly hear of 
some means of diminishing than of 
any contrivance for increasing its fa- 
cility and its frequency. And as to 
the difficulties of English spelling, 
they do not appear in any form which 
entitles them to much consideration. 
After a somewhat close observation in 
this respect for no little time past, I 
have no hesitation in saying that these 
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difficulties are very much exaggerated. 
I receive, and for some years have re- 
ceived, many letters daily written by 
representatives of all sorts and condi- 
tions of men; and I can safely say that 
an error in spelling is the very rarest 
that I meet with. Indeed, an error of 
this kind almost never occurs in any 
manuscript that comes under my ob- 
servation. Mistakes of all other sorts 
are plentiful, chiefly those in the 
construction of sentences; those in 
the meaning of words are common 
enough; but the spelling may be said 
to be always correct. A change in 
spelling seems to be necessary to give 
neither writers nor readers a complete 
and easy command of the English lan- 
guage, spoken or written. 

This outcry against the difficulties 
of English spelling has been heard for 
many years in certain quarters; but 
it does not come from the body of 
intelligent English-speaking people. 
Men who devote themselves to one 
special study are apt to become ‘‘ hyp- 
ped” upon it, to find some favorite 
grievance, and weep, and wail, and 
wring their hands in public over it. 
The advocates of a decimal system of 
weights and measures are doing the 
same thing over tons, pounds, and 
ounces, gallons, quarts, and gills. 
They say, as is said in a recent article 
upon the subject, that ‘‘ every school- 
boy ” knows the difficulty with which 
a knowledge is acquired of the weights 
and measures now in use, and that 
every grown person who has ‘ mas- 
tered this important but perplexing 
part of arithmetic” knows how soon 
it is forgotten.’ A man of ordinary 
be 
ashamed to enter such a plea in favor 
of the proposed change. Any person 
who finds 2 gills one pint, 2 pints one 
quart, 4 quarts one gallon, 63 gallons 
one hogshead, etc., etc., etc., per plex- 
ing, and who having once learned it 
cannot remember it for the rest of 
his life, is not very likely to ‘* mas- 
ter” or to remember anything. The 
woful difficulties of spelling are 
much of the sort that every grocer 
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finds in selling vinegar by the gal- 
lon and sugar by the pound. 

What is not necessary may, howev- 
er, be desirable. The desirability of a 
reform of English spelling is now 
urged on three grounds: it would save 
much time now lost in writing silent 
letters, and much money now lost in 
printing them; it would make pronun- 
ciation certain; it would diminish very 
greatly the time spent in acquiring the 
ability to write the language. 

The argumentum ad pocketum is al- 
ways an effective one, and is particu- 
larly so in these days of political econ- 
omy. When, therefore, we are told 
that ‘‘ bad spelling costs the country 
$15,000,000 a year,” and that the 
cost of printing silent letters ‘‘is to 
be counted by millions for each gener- 
ation,” it has a very formidable sound, 
and it seems as if there must be a com- 
mittee of corresponding functions 
which shall take form in resolution: 
Resolved, that henceforth the English 
language shall be spelled in a more 
economical manner. For doubtless 
nothing is beyond the reach of resolu- 
tions, not even the formation of a 
written language; and as it was once 
declared by a very great political econ- 
omist that the three-hooped pot should 
have ten hoops, so now it shall be pro- 
claimed, on the contrary, that the five- 
lettered word shall have two letters, and 
that excess shall hereafter be spelled 2s. 

I shall doubtless be accused of treat- 
ing a scientific subject with unbecom- 
ing levity; and I confess that I cannot 
be very grave over these assertions as 
to the immense sums that bad spelling 
and silent letters cost yearly. It is 
because I have considered the subject 
seriously that I am disposed to laugh 
at the charge of $15,000,000 to bad 
spelling. No proofs of such an ex- 
penditure on that account are pro- 
duced; and so I can only say that I 
am very sure that the assertion is wild- 
ly extravagant, or that it means some- 
thing very different from the plain 
purport of its words and figures. But 
suppose it to be true; and suppose 
that those other millions, untold, 
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which the printing of silent letters 
costs amount to another fifteen. That 
would make the cost of the present 
style of spelling just $30,000,000. 
Now even if all this were saved by the 
simple and easy means of a thorough 
reformation of the spelling of the Eng- 
lish language, there would not be 
enough of it to give one dollar a year 
each to the inhabitants of the United 
States alone. The benefit ought sure- 
ly to be very great indeed which dis- 
turbs the literature of a whole race 
and deranges its means of daily com- 
munication without saving a dollar 
each for only one branch of that race 
ina year. But it might be shown on 
the contrary, I think, that the cost of 
the reform would be very much more 
than fifteen millions of dollars yearly 
for a very considerable time. For in 
the first place all the books, or at least 
all the valuable books, that have been 
printed for the last three hundred 
years must needs be reprinted, or to 
the next generation they would be as 
unreadable as if they were written in 
Anglo-Saxon, or at least as if they were 
put into the old English of that first 
of our phonographers, the author of 
the ‘‘Ormulum,” who did his work 
six hundred years ago. This would 
cost very many millions of dollars. 
Then the stock of English books now 
existing all over the world in private 
and in public libraries would become 
worthless in the course of a generation, 
except a very few to preserve as curi- 
osities, and for the consultation of 
scholars. This would cost many more 
millions of dollars. All the stereo- 
type plates now in the hands of pub- 
lishers would become only so much 
metal to be melted down for the new 
types, or the new use of the old types, 
and this would involve the loss of 
many millions more. Imagine besides 
the upturning that such a reform 
would cause in the printing offices 
of the whole English-speaking peo- 
ple; the sinking of capital already 
invested; the necessary new expefises 
involved; and the relearning of their 
trade by the printers whliose art is the 
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growth of centuries. I think that the 
economical argument in favor of a 
change in English spelling other than 
that which has been going on gradual- 
ly from the time of Chaucer and Wyc- 
liffe, those fathers of English litera- 
ture, may be dismissed without fur- 
ther consideration. To use a common 
and very expressive phrase, such a 
change would cost very much more 
than it would come to. 

A reform in our spelling might nev- 
ertheless be desirable, notwithstand- 
ing the ruinous expense that it would 
involve. Of the reasons for which the 
reform is asked, the one most strongly 
urged is the time that it takes to learn 
to spell English correctly according to 
the prevailing and long-established 
fashion. This time is said to be five 
years. I very much doubt the truth 
of this assertion, if it is taken as mean- 
ing what it seems and is apparent- 
ly intended to mean, If it means 
that an adult English-speaking person 
of average intelligence cannot learn to 
spell his mother tongue so as to com- 
municate his thoughts correctly by 
writing in less than five years of con- 
stant study, it is so absurdly untrue 
that it need not be regarded. Such a 
person can learn to spell a foreign 
language, French for instance, weil 
enough for all practical purposes in 
the course of a year’s application; and 
French spelling is quite as diflicult as 
English is. The spelling even of 
French comes much more easily thaa 
the grammar, the construction, the 
idioms, the forms of thought; much 
more easily than the pronunciation, 
and above all the inflections of voice 
necessary to really good French speak- 
ing. Think of the genders and the 
verbs ! and think of the exceptions ! 
Many an English student of French, 
many a French student of English, can 
spell any word in his acquired vocabu- 
lary of either of those languages re- 
spectively, who could not write half 
& page or speak five minutes without 
flagrant violation of grammar and of 
idiom. 

But this is probably not the mean- 
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ing of the assertion in question. What 
is meant is rather that a child is five 
years in learning to spell English. 
Even this form of the assertion must be 
modified if we would appreciate its 
exact value. What is exactly meant is, 
that five years of a child’s life pass 
from the time when he begins to leara 
to spell before he can be said to spell 
well. This is true enough probably in 
the majority of instances; and some 
do not learn to spell well in ten years; 
some never. But as I have remarked 
before, neither do they learn other 
things well in the same time—proper 
pronunciation, legible writing, the 
simple rules of arithmetic, geography, 
history even in outline, and so forth. 
With what reason is it expected that 
spelling should be learned more quick- 
ly than these? If a child learns to 
spell tolerably between the ages of five 
and ten years, he does well. For dur- 
ing that time he gives but about an 
hour a day to this task for five days 
of the week; and meantime he is learn- 
ing other things; and his very spelling 
comes to him quite as much by uncon- 
scious observation of what he reads as 
by direct study. Moreover, at this pe- 
riod his attention is largely given, or 
should be so given, to those things 
which build up in him a sound and 
healthy physical and moral nature, 
To say that even a child spends five 
years in learning to spell conveys a 
very incorrect notion of the real facts 
of the case. And if a child between 
the years of five and ten learns, with 
all the rest that he should and gener- 
ally does learn in that time, to spell 
tolerably well, he makes as good a use 
of his study time in those childish 
years as could be asked for him. 

The only other reason of seeming 
importance for a reform in English 
spelling is that we should thereby 
know more certainly how words should 
be, or how they are, pronounced. It 
is insisted that if each letter repre- 
sented only one sound, we should be 
rid of a world of uncertainty and am- 
biguity in language. ‘‘ Men are ask- 
ing,” Dr. Trumbull tells us, ‘* whether 
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there is not, after all, as much absurd- 
ity in representing half a dozen differ- 
ent and dissimilar sounds by one and 
the same combination of letters—the 
termination ough, for instance—-as in 
the wildest eccentricities of phono- 
graphy.” That unhappy little termi- 
nation ough, which corresponds to other 
sounds than f in only ten words in the 
language—only ten—how has it served 
foreigners for a jest, and been worked 
over by phonographers for an argu- 
ment! But this reason for a reform 
of spelling toward phonography seems 
in the first place to reverse the rela- 
tions of spoken and written language. 
For, apart from the consideration that 
speech and not writing is language, 
pronunciation is, always has been, and 
—may we not therefore safely assume ? 
—always will be independent of spell- 
ing. That this is true will, I think, ap- 
pear from what I shall probably here- 
after present upon this part of my 
subject, which is altogether too large 
to be entered upon toward the end of 
an article; but it may be briefly illus- 
trated here. Indeed, it has been illus- 
trated in what is said in the foregoing 
pages as to the pronunciation of great. 
The word either is another example in 
point. What we call the Irish pronun- 
ciation of it is ayther; the general 
English pronunciation is eether; but 
many English people of the best edu- 
cation and social culture pronounce it 
i-ther. The Irish pronunciation is the 
oldest and the most analogically cor- 
rect. There is no doubt that Shake- 
speare, and Milton, and Bunyan, and 
Dryden, and Addison, and Pope said 
ayther. Dr. Johnson did, if we may 
trust the anecdote told of him that 
when asked whether he said eether or 
i-ther, he answered, ‘‘Nayther.” The 
story at least shows us when i-ther was 
coming in. But with all these marked 
variations in the spoken word, the writ- 
ten word remained just the same; just 
as Chesterfield and Young both wrote 
great, while one spoke grate and the 
other greet. 

The great difficulty, however, as to 
this point—the enforced conformity 
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of sign to sound—is, in my judgment, 
the very important one that the sound 
could not be determined. Most well- 
educated and well-bred people seem 
to speak so nearly alike that this ditt- 
culty may appear chimerical to those 
who have given no attention to this 
subject. But the truth is that few 
tasks are more trying and unsatisfac- 
tory than that of conveying pronun- 
ciation by signs from one man to an- 
other. We may say that @ in one 
word is to be pronounced as it is pro- 
nounced in a certain other word. But 
the question comes up, How is it pro- 
nounced in the word given as an ex- 
ample? We may say that a certain 
sound of @ is precisely indicated by 
printing @ with a figure or a mark 
over it. But again, What is that 
sound? We are brought back to the 
story of the Irishman who was sure 
that Juli must be pronounced with the 
u as in hull and cull because he always 
found it ‘‘rhymin’ wid puwil/.” And 
take an example furnished by Mr. El- 
lis himself. In his great work on 
English pronunciation (p. 106), refer- 
ring to a discussion between himsclf 
and Mr. Bell, the author of ‘ Visible 
Speech,” he says: ‘‘My own pronun- 
ciation of man he [Mr. Bell] finds fre- 
quently the same as his pronunciation 
of men; so that to him I pronounce 
men man (men, m-E-n).”’ Here were two 
distinguished phonologists brought 
face to face, and they not only dis- 
agreed as to the pronunciation of so 
simple a word as man, but the actual 
sounds that they gave it were different 
each to the ear of the other. And 
what is gained by printing ror a? If 
men cannot agree upon the sound of ¢ 
or a, how are they helped by using E 
or A? Again, in one of the Pitman 
phonographic tracts (edited by Mr. 
Ellis, I believe, or if not by him, by 
Pitman himself) I find these pronunci- 
ations phonographically indicated: 
jenurully (generally), triumphunt, spo- 
kun, troubul, evul, ignorunce, peopu!. 
Now it need hardly be said that these 
words are not thus pronounced by 
good speakers, who say géenérally, tri- 
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umphant, spo-kn, troubl, e-vil, ig-no-rans, 
peepl. Such illustrations of this difli- 
culty might be multiplied a hundred 
fold; and they will receive some at- 
tention from me hereafter. 

Then there is another point to be 
considered. We have such words -as 
wright, write, right, and rite. The spo- 
ken words have exactly the same 
sound ; they are vocally the same word. 
Is it desirable that the difference be- 
tween them which is preserved in 
spelling should be altogether destroy- 
ed? The etymological argument to 
the contrary may be worth something, 
but not much. That historical spell- 
ing does aid etymological research 
seems to be manifest; but philologists 
do not need it; and if they did, lan- 
guage was not made for philologists, 
but philologists must take language as 
they find it made for the convenience 
of men who use it day by day. The 
etymological view of the question 
seems to me of little importance on 
either side. But the distinction which 
spelling makes for us silently in our 
minds between words of exactly the 
same sound seems valuable enough 
not to be thrown away. When Ham- 
let tells us that certain reflections 
upon mortality ‘‘must give us pause,” 
we may be thankful that phonograph- 
ic uniformity yet saves us from the 
canine suggestion of giving us paws. 

But suppose it settled that for eco- 
nomical and other reasons a thorough 
reformation of English spelling is ne- 
cessary and desirable, how is it to be 
brought about? Suppose the new 
system elaborated to perfection, how 
and when would its adoption be se- 
cured? Books and letters are written 
not to conform to the views of pho- 
nologists and philologists, but that 
they may be read, and read immedi- 
ately. To be read they must be print- 
ed and written in the spelling which 
their intended readers have learned. 
If their spelling differs much from 
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that to which the intended readers are 
accustomed (and unless the difference 
is great there will be no reform; no 
other than that which has been grad- 
ually going on for centuries), they 
might as well be written in another 
language. It is not a question of con- 
servatism, of shrinking from novelty, 
of laziness, or of pig-headedness; it is 
simply the practical one of whether a 
man shall write to be understood, or 
to be not understood; of whether a 
publisher shall print his books in the 
language of his customers, or in 
another—a better it may be, but still 
another. Here seems to be an insu- 
perable difficulty in the way of any 
great, and particularly of any system- 
atic, change in English spelling, or in 
fact in the spelling of any language. 
The purpose of language is to com- 
municate facts and thoughts; and 
communication implies, in terms as well 
as in fact, the use of that which is 
common to the two parties concerned. 
Phonologists may elaborate a system of 
spelling which shall be a marvel of 
symmetry and precision; and they may 
use it among themselves, as any little 
association of men may use any other 
cipher. But whoever would address 
English-speaking folk must write Eng- 
lish as English-speaking folk write 
it; and the mass of any people, ninety- 
nine in a hundred of them, or rather 
nine hundred and ninety-nine in a thou- 
sand, are, and must ever be, those who 
have no time for the acquirement of 
new habits of speech and of spelling, 
above all other things. They must use 
the words and the letters of their lan- 
guage as they have been brought up to 
use them. This consideration alone 
seems to be conclusive against the pos- 
sible introduction of a new system of 
orthography; and it is safe to assume 
that the spelling of the immediate fu- 
ture will differ no more from that of 
the present than that of the present 
does from that of the immediate past. 
RicHakD Grant WHITE. 
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THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE. 

THE present is presumably an “ off- 
year” for intemperate forms of the tem- 
perance cause. The women’s crusade is 
nearly dead, prohibition laws have been 
defeated in some States, local option 
laws in others, while, more striking yet, 
well-known prohibitory and optional sys- 
tems have been lately revoked and abol- 
ished, after thorough trial. 

In this there is no shame to the tem- 
perance cause, nor to the abstinence 
cause. Teetotalism is not prohibition— 
only gross prejudice claims them to be 
the same. The women’s whiskey war was 
simply one phase of temperance agita- 
tion, like the moral suasion of forty 
years ago; like the strict license laws 
which succeeded; like the ‘‘Old Haw- 
kins” or Washingtonian movement, on 
which Gough founded his fame, and in 
which reformed drunkards took the lead 
and made the speeches; like its exact op- 
posite, the ‘‘bands of hope” movement, 
in which children, at the mature age of 
five, pledged themselves against ardent 
spirits and warbled against them; like 
the Father Matthew movement among 
the classes most needing it; like the 
Maine law, whose high priest was Neal 
Dow, which reappeared in various modi- 
fications further West, and which, in 
brief, is the vast prohibitory movement 
of modern times; like the local option 
scheme, which until the other day was the 
latest and greatest lever of temperance 
reformers. 

All these have done a valorous work, 
with much folly and lawlessness inter- 
mingled, as in all excited, popular move- 
ments, even for religion and patriotism, 
but with ardent philanthropy at bottom. 
Among nearly all organizations for re- 
form in morals or politics, we habitually 
see the extremists rushing to the front 
and taking the lead from the modest and 
moderate. By degrees severer tests of 
fidelity to creed are introduced, and ul- 
tra measures are proposed to the fury of 
members; and hence it has happened in 
temperance, as analogously in other good 
causes, that an opponent of prohibition 


was actually looked on with suspicion as 
perhaps a secret ally of King Alcohol, 
though he might be a veteran in the tee- 
total ranks, 

One set of men, who ought to speak 
with authority regarding the use of alco- 
holic liquors, are remiss, indecisive, or 
Delphic in their outgivings—I mean the 
doctors. Recently a notable crowd of 
them passed a resolution recommending 
total abstention from prescribing alco- 
holie liquors to patients; and on several 
occasions such resolutions have been 
passed. What do these professions mean ? 
They ought apparently to mean much, 
and to convert us all into total absti- 
nence men; but they mean less from the 
fact that physicians continue to prescribe 
us cognac and bourbon, and take a glass 
of claret with their own dinners or half 
a sip of spirits after a hard night’s work. 
What we all need, what society needs, is 
a rational treatment of the alcohol ques- 
tion from the hygienic and not the hu- 
manitarian view, and with the scientific, 
not the sentimental spirit. 

Those persons who never like to hear 
more than one side of a question were 
displeased, no doubt, to notice that in the 
Congressional resolution last winter to 
appoint a commission to investigate the 
liquor trade, an ainendment was adopted 
by a close vote, providing that not all 
the members should be in favor of pro- 
hibitory legislation or of total abstinence. 
It is not the frenzied partisans of prohi- 
bition or of sottishness that we want to 
hear from—they know all about the sub- 
ject, and can dogmatize—we want to 
hear from those old, wise physicians 
whose caution is equal to their courage 
and frankness, and who say all they can 
truly say, and no more, An English 
physician gravely announces that the 
amount of alcohol contained in two 
glasses of pure sherry, or less, taken once 
a day with the dinner, will benefit an aver- 
age Englishman in ordinary good health; 
and more will produce an unfavorable re- 
action, A layman cannot pass judgment, 
save for himself, upon this conclusion, 
nor say in general whether three glasses, 
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half a glass, a thimbleful, or none at all, 
is the true limit for all mankind; but it 
is not so much the conclusion as the 
method of study that merits attention. 
Are spirits to be classed with petroleum 
and gunpowder, which, because they also 
slay their thousands every year, and 
make so many homes desolate, must be 
sold under strict rules of license, or shall 
alcohol be put into a class different from 
either, and the manufacture of it be pro- 
hibited altogether ? This last is more 
than we require of prussic acid and 
strychnine, which may be bought under 
restriction; but hosts of worthy people 
would forbid on pain of the jail even the 
importation or the manufacture of ardent 
spirits. 

Human nature is the same to-day as 
ever, and until we are ready to admit 
that statutes can transform the nature of 
man, we must not expect to find prohibi- 
tory laws doing all that was hoped of 
them. So long as alcohol is distilled for 
mechanical or chemical uses, so long it 
will be got by hook or crook as a bever- 
age. Imported it will doubtless be, so 
long as it produces revenue. Even could 
prohibitory laws be executed, other stim- 
ulants would be resorted to in place of 
alcohol, and it is only strange that mod- 
ern science has not yet found more rivals 
for alcohol. While prohibition continues 
to be the only rallying cry of temperance 
men, they will not do what they might to 
regulate the licensed trade in spirits, 


making the liquors purer and the sellers. 


fewer and more responsible. 

‘Ye cannot serve God and mammon,” 
ery the societies. It is all treacherous 
quagmire, they insist, between total ab- 
stinence and the drunkard’s gutter. The 
dilemma is not broader betwixt atheism 
and papacy—your only logical alterna- 
tives, say the partisans of either. With 
wine-drinking as with early rising, tobac- 
co, a vegetable diet, bran bread or opi- 
um, we are besought to make for every 
man the same law of total abstinence or 
total addiction, as the case may be. Ne- 
quid nimis—it’s out of date now. In 
medio tutissimus this—tis a potted wis- 
dom somewhat stale by keeping. ‘‘ Does 
it pay to smoke ?” It does; or else it 
does not. We are not suffered to say it 
‘*pays” some men and ruins others; 
soothes a few men to smoke a good deal, 


kills ther neighbors to smoke at all. As 
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in politics and religion, we are not to 
yield a point to the enemy, for fear of 
unsettling a weak brother’s mind. We 
must not convince the reason, but inflame 
the emotions with our argument. We 
are not to speak the truth, lest there would 
then be no balance for other people’s ex- 
travagances; and like lawyers, we must 
over-color simply because the other side 
does. Surely it may pay a man of enor- 
mous vigor to use the pipe that destroys 
the slender stripling. Smoking may pay 
Bismarck and break Colfax. Look at 
some crowded ferry-boat at night—’tis 
melancholy to watch the hollow-eyed, 
pallid clerks crowded in the smoker’s 
foul cabin, shrouded in choking clouds, 
silent, care-worn with eight hours’ por- 
ing over ledgers, quenching what rem- 
nant of zest they might have taken home 
by pulling at a hard-drawing cigar or 
strong pipe, which lasts them through 
the homeward trip. They will not take 
the fresh air and the food first, and the 
smoke afterward, but must cheat the 
lungs and dull the stomach. On the 
other hand, when stalwart Pat, after din- 
ner, takes the faithful dhudheen from 
waisteoat pocket for a little shmoke, there 
is nothing pitiable or repulsive to the ob- 
server, and mighty comforting is his cer- 
emony to the honest incense-burner. 

So is it with drinking. Some trem- 
bling, blear-eyed sot of Chatham street 
cites in vindication of his excess the 
centenarian of the Alleghanies who has 
swigged apple-jack daily from Mmfancy 
up; but the younger toper stumbles 
into the grave even while arguing his 
folly to be well ordered and wholesome. 
As well might the lad weighing a hun- 
dred pounds and measuring thirty 
inches around the chest defend his crav- 
ing for opium by the example of Lahr- 
bush, 

But when prohibitory legislation be- 
comes the single idea of temperance so- 
cieties, it only wastes their energies. 
The national temperance convention has 
actually called upon Congress to prohib- 
it the manufacture and sale of all alco- 
holie beverages in the District of Colum- 
bia and in the territories of the United 
States, and to forbid their importation 
from foreign countries; to require total 
abstinence from them on the part of all 
officers and subordinates in the civil, 
nilitary, and naval services; and finally 
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to pass for ratification by the several 
States of the Union a constitutional 
amendment which shall make all traffic 
in alcoholic beverages illegal! This de- 
mand formulates, I judge, the latest 
creed or platform of prohibition; and the 
demand is of course preposterous. 





OUR CORRESPONDENT AT WASHINGTON, 
TueErE is something more comical than 

contemptible in the alert sycophancy of 
Washington parasites. Toadying flour- 
ishes nowhere so vigorously as about the 
Government offices, where the air favors 
its growth. Nowhere else in the country 
can so well be understood the spirit of 
the cry, ‘‘ Le rot est mort—vive le roi!” 
Some kingling or potentate is dead every 
week or two in Washington, and almost 
before the axe falls, before the head 
drops into the basket, lo! the toadies 
have their backs to the victim, and are 
making salaams to his successor. 

Let others hail the rising sun: 

I bow to that whose course is run, 


wrote Garrick, who would be voted a lu- 
natic in Washington. What sense of 
stability can be left among the news- 
writers of that city who so swiftly turn 
their somersaults of allegiance, beslob- 
bering with their praise each new dis- 
penser of patronage as yesterday they 
did the old one? Breathing that atmo- 
sphere of time-serving, the mobile trim- 
mers seem quite unconscious of the droll 
figure they cut, in skipping from the 
outgoing to the incoming office-holder, 
so accustomed are they to veering about 
and squirting their panegyric on the 
powers that be, until these become the 
powers that were. The gossips, corre- 
spondents, and journalists who used to 
give their rich yield of adulatory anec- 
dotes regarding Treasurer Spinner now 
abound with equal admiration of his suc- 
cessor. They speak of his Roman integ- 
rity; they embroider upon his conver- 
sations, causing them to glitter with 
epigrams, to bristle with retorts; they 
laud his wisdom in finance and philoso- 
phy, his greatness of brain and heart, 
while poor Spinner, yonder, so lately the 
idol of these Boswells, and their staple 
for a thousand paragraphs, has quite 
sunk out of sight, as if eclipsed behind 
his own shirt-collar. It was only yester- 
day that Mr. Spinner’s thread of office 
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life was spun out, and cut by the ruth- 
less shears of the Kentucky Atropos; 
and the change in the penny trumpets 
of the press was positively indecent in 
speed —the trumpeters tumbled over 
each other in the rush to beherald the 
new dignitary. Your man in office, with 
appointments to make or revoke, be he 
never so modest, must submit to having 
a hundred busybodies recount, exagger- 
ate, or compound wondrous stories of 
his faits et gestes. Here, for example, 
is one which has just triumphantly made 
the circuit of the press: 

“A certain clerk in the office, sustained by 
what he deemed influential letters to the new 
Treasurer, came into his office and solicited a 
promotion. Mr. New looked at him for a mo- 
ment sharply, and then, in somewhat stern tones, 
said: ‘Sir, I don’t know what your standing is 
in this office; you will be promoted if you de- 
serve it, and if you don’t, I don’t want you at any 
price.’ *’ 

That is the sort of stuff the Washing- 
ton scribes never weary of writing about 
the heads of departments and bureaus; 
and the same ‘significant incident” or 
‘‘characteristic anecdote” can be re- 
vamped to suit any new dignitary. Dur- 
ing nearly a year, now, the associated 
press writer at Washington has had his 
daily compliment to Mr. Jewell—when 
it is not Jewell, it is Bristow. To let 
a day pass without its tribute to the 
Post-Office Department would be an 
oversight, even should the service 
be only to announce that ‘The Post- 
master-General has his eye on the carry- 
ing companies, whose guile he will un- 
mask, in the interest of the public,” or 
to record for the ten-thousandth time 
some item of familiar office detail. 

But as the ‘‘sphere ” of the Washing- 
ton correspondent is commonly social 
rather than political, it is rarely that dull 
bureau routine gives full scope to his 
pen. Occasionally Pegasus even in har- 
ness shows his lofty style: as when the 
Associated Press writer informed the 
country the other day that ‘‘the new 
postal cards will be eau de Nile color” 
—a description perfectly clear to every 
reader of the fashion books; but it is 
when a great ball or marriage occurs at the 
capitol that Our Own Correspondent be- 
comes refulgent. Then it is that he pic- 
tures the ‘‘ willowy form and sylph-like 
grace” of the scrawny woman,or the ‘‘ vo- 
luptuous embonpoint” of the fat one. It 
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is then that he telegraphs the marriage 
prayers, numbers the bride’s kisses, dilates 
fondly on her *‘ dark raven hair,” or her 
“golden locks from fairy land,” as the 
case may require, and discusses the con- 
duct of the ‘‘ high-priced darky waiters ” 
like a connoisseur. Then, too, does he 
catalogue the bride’s apparel, from the 
“‘pain brulé travelling suit” up to the 
“ priceless satin, with lace at $4275 a 
yard.” But his climax is reached in the 
wedding gifts, when his delighted quill 
wanders from the “‘ one pickle fork, very 
chaste,” to the ‘‘ twelve (12) silver knives 
in case” (the “‘ case” being mentioned 
lest vulgar readers should fancy the 
knives to be tied together with twine in 
brown paper such as the grocer uses), 
and thence expatiates upor the “ solid sil- 
ver teaspoons” and ~“‘ gleaming, shim- 
mering creamer,” the solidity of the 
spoons being carefully explained because 
it is so common for rich people to give 
only plated ones at grand weddings. 
And I remember that at one White 
House reception Mrs. Grant, who had 
never before been instanced for coquet- 
tish intents, was declared by a daring 
Jenkins to have ‘‘used a large, white 
ivory-handled fan with Andalusian 
grace ”"—a feat doubtless never aimed at 
by the undesigning good lady. 





PULPIT AND PLAYHOUSE, 

‘*No sooner is a temple built to God,” 
says George Herbert, ‘“‘than the devil 
builds a chapel hard by,” and Burton 
says the same, namely, that ‘‘ where God 
hath a temple the devil will have a chap- 
el;” but the ocean wire tells us that a 
‘* prominent business man of London” is 
putting this boot upon the other leg, 
having bought the Victoria theatre since 
the Moody and Sankey revival, so as to 
‘fit it up for religious work.” Will this 
liberal act fulfil the hopes of the promi- 
nent business man ? Churches have been 
turned into theatres before this, and the- 
atres into churches; but the general ex- 
perience is that as the oddity of the trans- 
formation soon wears off, the house must 
depend on its merits for comfort, accessi- 
bility, acoustic effect, or what not; while 
the fact of its once being devoted to other 
uses passing quickly out of mind, makes 
the audiences not a whit larger. The 
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true sensation is to hire for religious 
work a theatre which is in full dramatic 
blast on the days when it is not so occu- 
pied. Then it is that the comparison be- 
tween the ordinary use and this extraor- 
dinary one; the view of the footlights 
and perhaps of the flat or the side scenes; 
the rolled-up curtain; the seats in pit, 
and box, and gallery; the thought that 
yonder where the sacred orator reads the 
inspired word, last night Othello raved or 
Shylock cursed—a myriad such bizarre 
contrasts make the turning of the play- 
house to a place of prayer extremely sen- 
sational. People who are unaccustomed 
to the theatre, and who believe it ‘‘ the 
devil’s chapel,” may conceivably find a 
fascination in the very neighborhood, 
when the ban is by authority taken off— 
the orchard becomes an object of curiosity 
though the forbidden fruit be removed. 
Accordingly, to enter the dangerous pas- 
sageway—on a Sunday, too—may cause 
a thrill; to know that the preacher’s 
desk covers a trap-door whence to-mor- 
row demons will pop out with blue 
flames around them; to reflect that the 
Bible has but for a moment eclipsed the 
ballet; that stage angels will float up 
yonder ere long, ‘‘into the realms of 
eternal bliss,” or that yesterday the 
place where the semi-circle of reverend — 
clergymen now sit on the stage was 
decked with a row of blackened min- 
strels cracking their darky jokes—ail 
this adds zest to the service. It is an 
excitement only less keen than the one 
furnished by the crusaders, when ladies 
knelt and prayed aloud in grog-shops and 
dance-halls—places from which they had 
always shrunk until the religious mission 
moved them to enter and take a public 
part. But once build the font or bap- 
tismal tank permanently over the trap- 
door, fill the pit with pews, cause the 
hymn of praise to drive out for ever the 
conundrums of the end-man or Romeo’s 
rhapsodies, and the transformation is so 
complete that the very element which gave 
the theatre a presumed advantage over 
the church for revival services is gone. 
When a new revival springs up, the lead- 
ers will hire another theatre, and pass 
by the one that has been converted into 
an ordinary church, 
PHILIP QUILIBET. 
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REMOTE CONSEQUENCES OF RAILROAD 
ACCIDENTS. 

A RECENT number of the ‘ Lancet” 
gives a number of instances in which 
what is ordinarily called the ‘nervous 
prostration” produced by the shock and 
excitement of a railroad accident has 
been held by English juries to be suffi- 
cient ground for damages. A tradesman 
in a collision received a blow on the back 
of his head, but without abrasion of the 
skin. His wife showed no perceptible in- 
jury, but became insensible and remain- 
ed so for some time, and was confined to 
her bed for six weeks. During this time 
she was occasionally delirious, and at- 
tempted suicide. The permanent effects 
of the injury to her system were shown 
also in a change of her habits from those 
of an active woman accustomed to assist 
her husband in his business to an inac- 
tive and listless one, unfitted even for or- 
dinary domestic duties. The physician 
employed by the railroad company re- 
ported her to be not a fit subject for com- 
pensation, but another doctor was con- 
sulted eight months after the accident. 
He found her to all external appearance 
healthy and “ well nourished,” but exam- 
ination showed that her heart had suffer- 
ed injury, and she was no longer capable 
of sustaining the ordinary excitements 
and demands of life. The railroad com- 
pany finally awarded her ample compen- 
sation. In another case a man fifty- 
three years old, stout and strong, had re- 
ceived a severe shock, but no bruise. 
After the accident he was entirely unable 
to attend to business, and when placed in 
the witness chair became hysterical and 
could not give evidence. Good medical 
experts placed the time of his recovery at 
two or three years’ distance, and he 
proved that he had already lost £5,000 
through the decline of his business for 
want of his personal attention. The jury 
gave him $8,000. 

These cases are supplemented with di- 
rections for the guidance of those who 
have to pass through the trying scenes of 
a collision or other accident. The shock 
falls, in the first instance, mainly on the 





brain and spinal cord, but all the organs 
suffer from the consequent diminution of 
nervous power. The greatest amount of 
injury falls on the heart. ‘‘We shall 
usually find diminished motive power, 
with extreme languor of circulation, and 
a feeble pulse, which will in some cases 
be intermittent. There may be no or- 
ganic change in the organ, its mechani- 
cal power alone being impaired; but that 
impairment is alone sufficient to account 
for the depression, both mental and. bod- 
ily, of the patient.” 





A NEW ELECTRIC LIGHT. 

Great efforts have for years been made 
to improve the electric light, the advan- 
tages of this method of obtaining intense 
illumination having been extraordinarily 
increased by the improvements intro- 
duced into magneto-electric machines by 
Gramme and others. The cost has been 
so much reduced that under some cir- 
cumstances the electric light costs only 
one-third as much as coal gas. But cer- 
tain difficulties, such as imperfect regu- 
lators for maintaining an arc of constant 
length, and the minuteness of the source 
of the light rays, have hitherto stood in 
the way of the frequent use of this light. 
According to a report made to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, these 
two difficulties have been overcome by 
M. Ladyguin of that city. Instead of 
using two points of carbon, between 
which the electric current passes in an 
arc, he proposes to use the other method 
of obtaining illumination—by raising an 
infusible substance to intense whiteness. 
Platinum does not answer for this pur- 
pose because of its calorific capacity and 
conductibility for electricity, which 
though low is still so great as to demand 
an intense current. M. Ladyguin uses in 
its place a small rod of gas carbon, which 
has a specific heat of only one-half that 
of platinum, and offers 240 times the re- 
sistance of the electric current. It is also 
infusible, which platinum is not. These 
advantages give it not only a greater il- 
luminating power at the same tempera- 
ture, but also permit a given temperature 
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to be obtained with a less quantity of 
heat. The maximum temperature at- 
tainable is also practically illimitable. 
But carbon oxidizes in the air, and to 
prevent this the rod is sealed in a strong 
tube containing no oxygen. The incon- 
venience attending the dispersion of rays 
from a minute point is avoided by the 
length of the rod. On these accounts 
the Academy was asked to officially re- 
cognize the perfection of M. Ladyguin’s 
invention, and award to him the Lomo- 
nossow prize. 





WRITERS’ CRAMP. 

Dr. G. Vivian Poors ascribes the ma- 
jority of cases of writers’ cramp to chron- 
ic fatigue, which is brought about by the 
prolonged exercise, as opposed to the 
acute severe exercise, of any one set of 
muscles. The act of writing is one of 
the most complicated muscular acts 
which is ever performed by the human 
body, engaging nearly every muscle that 
lies between the shoulder and the finger 
tips. Though children begin it very ear- 
ly in life, it is seldom before adult age is 
reached that their writing loses the evi- 
dent marks of juvenility. ‘‘It is,” says 
Dr. Poore, ‘‘ tolerably certain that, should 
one or more of the muscles which have 
been so laboriously educated exceed or 
fail in its work by an increased or dimin- 
ished response to stimulation, the harmo- 
ny of the complicated act of writing is 
interfered with, concord is converted into 
discord, more or less marked, and that 
which has become a purely automatic act 
by dint of years of study relapses into an 
act which requires a greater or less 
amount of attention. Now directly an 
act which should be automatic begins to 
demand our attention for its execution, 
the difficulties of executing such act are 
increased a hundredfold. Fear of fail- 
ure, especially before others, is ever pres- 
ent to the mind, and it would seem as if 
a certain proportion of that mental stim- 
ulus which ought to animate the muscles 
suffered what I have called emotional di- 
version, and thereby caused increased 
muscular impotence. I think I am right 
in saying that in every case of writers’ 
cramp that I have seen there has been an 
emotional factor. Those who have had 
the most obvious physical cause for their 
troubles have complained that their 
troubles are worst in the presence of 
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others, and especially when they have 
been called upon for official signatures 
before official witnesses. Emotional na- 
tures are those which are most prone to 
suffer from derangement of educated ac- 
tions.” Outof forty-two cases, however, 
there was only one which did not have 
some special originating cause. In that 
case no cause could be discovered but an 
emotional one. ‘In the remainder of my 
cases the difficulty in writing had been 
occasioned by excessive use of the pen, 
and had arisen for the most part in per- 
sons of energetic temperament who had 
written against time to accomplish some 
task. In these the failure of writing was 
undoubtedly due to chronic fatigue of 
some of the writing muscles.” 





FORESTS AND RAINFALL. 

M. VAttis, in a work entitled ‘‘ Etudes 
sur les Inondations,” combats the re- 
ceived opinion that the cutting down of 
forests diminishes the size of streams and 
increases the chances of freshets. ie 
discusses three questions: 1. Do forests 
increase or diminish the annual volume 
of rain? 2. Do they render the rainfall 
and flow of water more regular or irreg- 
ular at different seasons ? 3. Do they in- 
crease or diminish the violence of inun- 
dations ? By comparing observations 
made on rivers flowing from heavily 
wooded districts, as the Grenetiere in 
France, and those from entirely unwood- 
ed regions, as the Bouchat, he finds that 
the latter have the largest rainfall and 
the most equable discharge of water. 
Thus, in the Bouchat region, the rainfall 
in three winter months was 181 millime- 
tres, and in the Grenetiere 106 millime- 
tres; while the mean discharge per square 
kilometre in the former river was only 54 
litres per second against 72 litres in the 
latter. The summer regimen of these 
streams is about thesame, These figures 
show that forests do not equalize the flow 
of rivers, but that the contrary is the 
case, a conclusion which is confirmed by 
the study of other French streams. As 
to the third question, it is evident that in 
case of a violent storm occurring in the 
winter season, the Grenetiere, with its 
channel already heavily taxed, would be 
more liable to floods than the Bouchat, 
and so M. Valles concludes that observa- 
tion shows the fallacy of the popular im- 
pression on all these points. 
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The cause of this difference he finds in 
the character of the soil in wooded and 
cleared regions. In the forest ‘‘ mosses 
and plants abound, beds of dried leaves 
accumulate yearly, and fill up all the in- 
terstices; the roots of the trees themselves 
fill up the fissures in the rocks. In the 
second (the cleared regions) the ground 


is generally ploughed and kept clear of 


weeds. In the first the slopes, more or 
less steep, present a generally even sur- 
face, only interrupted by natural rises in 
the ground, which but momentarily bar 
the flow, and gullies which have been 
worn by the running water. In the sec- 
ond ploughing and subsoiling cut the 
ground up into a countless number of 
furrows and ditches, and give the soil 
more time and opportunity to absorb the 
water. Now, it may be asked, will the 
surface flowage be greater over a firm and 
hard soil, or over one that has been loos- 
ened ? Over a saturated or dry soil ? 
Over one that is covered by a carpet of 
plants and dry leaves, and the rocky 
clefts of which are filled by roots of trees, 
or upon one devoid of this covering and 
full of pores ?” 

He looks upon cultivated land as a 
sponge, which rapidly absorbs the rain- 
fall and gives it up to the streams only by 
slow percolation; while the harder and 
smoother surface of forest land permits 
the water to pour immediately in tor- 
rents to the streams. Without doubt 
forests retain water, since they are always 
damp; but it is the same water which al- 
ways remains there, and fresh additions 
are thus prevented from sinking into the 
‘already saturated soil. As an illustra- 
tion he cites the great flood in the Grene- 
tiere in October, 1846. The rain fell 
with great violence for thirty-six hours, 
and the river was flooded for forty hours, 
showing that its wooded banks discharg- 
ed the rain they received almost immedi- 
ately into the river. The rain fell from 
the 15th to the 17th, and the river was at 
its high stage from the 17th to the 19th. 

The effect upon springs depends upon 
their character. One class is superficial, 
issuing from the ground very near the 
points at which the water they discharge 
enters the earth. These springs, which 
are by far the most common, are dimin- 
ished by cutting down the trees, since the 
continual humidity of forest soil is favor- 
able tothem. But subterranean springs, 
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which issue a long way from the upper 
exposure of the porous strata that con- 
vey their supplies of water are benefited 
by any action which makes the ground 
absorbent. 

An interesting part of the memoir is 
the discussion of the river Seine in its 
past history. M. Vallés remarks that if 
we only had two or three copies of the 
Seine identical in all respects except as 
to the amount of wooded surface, we 
should possess ideal means of testing this 
question on the grand scale; and then 
shows that such means for comparison 
really exist. Since the year 1615 obser- 
vations on the state of this river have 
been made. At that date French indus- 
try began to develop, and the fellin, of 
timber increased. As the removal of the 
trees went on, the mean height of the 
most severe inundations lessened, the 
mean for each half century being 8.39 
metres, 8.03 m., 7.72 m., 6.83 m., 6.47 
m., the last figure covering the first half 
of the present century, The memoir, 
which has been translated by Captain C. 
J. Allan, United States Engineers, con- 
cludes with the following deductions: 
“that contrary to generally received 
ideas, the felling of forests gives us 

‘**More rain annually. 

** Less flood water. 

** More cultivatable land.” 





SEWAGE-FED MILK. 

TuE introduction of a thorough system 
for analyzing substances sold for food or 
medicine in England has already led to 
important results in the study of things, 
some of which have probably been used 
as long as man has been acquainted with 
animal food. At a late session of the 
Chemical Society Mr. Smee discussed the 
composition of milk, and said that phy- 
siological changes might take place in 
this fluid which would be too delicate for 
the methods of chemical analysis used by 
the public analysts to detect. He found 
that though the milk from a herd of cows 
is very regular in composition, there may 
be considerable differences in the milk 
from individual animals. <A large part 
of his examination was given to the qual- 
ity of ‘‘sewage-fed” milk, or the milk 
from cows fed on grass grown on fields 
manured with sewage. He found that 
this milk became rancid in thirty-six 
hours, and butter made from it also grew 
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rancid sooner than that from ordinary 
milk. By exposing milk to the gases 
from an untrapped drain, he found that 
some change took place which ordinary 
analysis did not detect. Its composition 
appeared to be unaltered, but it yielded a 
distillate which had a very offensive 
smell. This milk, and also that from 
cows suffering from the foot and mouth 
disease, caused sickness in those who 
used it. In the discussion on this paper 
some excellent authorities pointed to in- 
stances of milk of good quality being 
produced on sewage farms when oil cake 
was added to the fodder. It was sug- 
gested that the real difficulty with sewage 
grass is that it is too succulent, and that 
something dry should always be added to 
it. It was stated that when fields are ir- 
rigated with sewage, the yield of milk 
per acre is increased four or five times. 
Considerable quantities of this grass are 
now raised near London, and when the 
dairymen refuse to use it it is sent to the 
city and sold as green feed. 





CHRONIC DISEASES. 

Dr. H. A. Hartt of New York read, 
last January, a paper on medical deca- 
dence in which he strongly criticised the 
course of development which the science 
of medicine has followed. His views 
aroused criticism, and the author has 
published his paper, which will also be 
found in full in the New York ‘“ Tri- 
bune” of March 15. After describing 
the severe curative measures to which he 
was educated in Scotiand nearly half a 
century ago, he says: 

‘*There may have been a time in which 
the stamina of mankind demanded and 
bore this violent treatment. But that 
era had passed, and it was no longer re- 
quired. The strain had become too 
great. A reaction was inevitable, and 
it came, and like reactions generally, « 
has gone entirely too far. The pendu- 
lum has swung to the other side. It has 
been powerfully aided by a remarkable 
change which has taken place in the 
type of disease. It is impossible to deny 
that acute diseases do not now make 
their appearance in the same violent 
form that they did thirty or forty years 
ago. An inflammation or fever which 
was then attended with a pulse of from 
120 to 160 full and bounding, gives us 
now a much softer pulse of from 96 to 
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108, with all the other symptoms corre- 
spondingly mild. I have obtained the 
testimony of many distinguished physi- 
cians in both this city and elsewhere, 
who all agree with me upon this point. 
It may be difficult to ascertain the 
causes of this variation in the character 
of acute diseases, but the fact remains.” 

“The imbecility of modern practice is 
most strikingly shown in the prevalence 
of chronic diseases, and in the general 
skepticism, both in the profession and 
out of it, with regard to their curability. 
The first point, I believe, is universally 
admitted, and requires no argument. 
If there were any doubt on the subject, 
I think it would be dispelled by the 
fact, which was mentioned to me by a 
friend who visited Wiesbaden last sum- 
mer, that there were at least 25,000 per- 
sons there who had come to avail them- 
selves of the remedial power of the wa- 
ters. With respect to the general dis- 
belief in the curability of chronic dis- 
eases, I think it can easily be established 
beyond dispute. There are special in- 
stitutions for certain forms of chronic 
disease, but, as far as I know, there is 
not in the world a hospital for the treat- 
ment of chronic diseases generally. It 
would be a most unjust and unwarrant- 
able reflection upon the Christian be- 
nevolence of mankind to suppose that 
the sufferers from these terrible mala- 
dies would be left thus unprovided for 
if it were not generally conceded that 
they could not be cured. And what 
means the almost universal practice on 
the part of physicians of ordering them 
off to different parts of the world for 
change of air—a policy which was at one 
time confined to the rich, but which now 
is often extended most ridiculously to the 
poor, who have not a penny to carry 
them away ? I cannot but regard it as 
a most humiliating confession of the im- 
potency of their art. The utter hopeless- 
ness into which the patients themselves 
ultimately fall is another proof of the 
discouragements they meet with on ev- 
ery side.” 

Referring to the change which has 
taken place within forty years in the 
type of disease, he says that formerly 
when the lancet was so commonly em- 
ployed in cases of apoplexy the general 
rule was that the patient did not die till 
the third attack; but the man is fortu- 
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nate who now survives the first. This 
striking and suggestive paper closes with 
a proposal for the establishment of a hos- 
pital for the treatment of chronic dis- 
eases, which in his opinion are generally 
curable. He says: ‘‘It has been the 
dream of my life to assist in founding a 
hospital for these helpless sufferers, and 
I am sure that there is not in the world 
an object of a charitable nature that is 
so urgently required. I need scarcely 
add that I am willing to give to it all the 
time and medical services which it would 
need from me without further reward 
than the satisfaction I should feel in 
helping to carry forward such 4 noble en- 
terprise. I have said that there is no 


such institution in the world. The es- 
tablishment of the first would be an im- 
perishable honor to New York.” 


THE COTTON WORM. 

Mr. A. R. Grore, who has studied the 
habits of the cotton worm, believes that 
it migrates from some region further 
south than the cotton States. It was un- 
known until shortly before the war, the 
cultivation of cotton having been carried 
on for many years before the existence of 
the worm was observed. According to 
Mr. Grote, the Southern States are every 
year visited by a moth, Aletia argillacea, 
which deposits its eggs only on the cot- 
ton plant. From these the grub is hatch- 
ed, and afterward goes into the chrysalis 
state on the leaf which has furnished it 
nourishment. During the winter it dies 
out completely, and were it not for the 
new immigration of moths the plant 
would be free from its ravages. These 
facts are of importance, since they direct 
the planter when and upon what to di- 
rect his preventive measures. Evidently 
it is not the grub but the moth that is to 
be attacked, and two rules are given by 
Mr. Grote: First, to use whatever reme- 
dy is employed against the first brood of 
moths that appears in any locality. Sec- 
ond, that to be effective, the action in 
any locality must be concerted and com- 
mon to all the planters. The study of 
the insects injurious to plants grown for 
man’s use is every day proving the im- 
portance of small birds in the human 
economy, and the only measure recom- 
mended by our author is the importation 
of English sparrows and the protection of 
all birds, 
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THE CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF THE 
BRAIN. 

Dr. Tuupicum presented to the Lon- 
don Chemical Society at a late meeting 
the results of the chemical analysis of a 
thousand brains, mostly normal brains 
taken from the human subject, but also 
comprising the brains of oxen for the 
purpose of checking the results. The 
first step was to remove the water, 
amounting to 80 per cent. This is a dif- 
ficult matter, but by cutting the sub- 
stance in thin slices, and steeping them 
in successive portions of strong alcohol, 
a product is obtained which is dried and 
rubbed through a sieve. Heated to 45 
deg. C. in alcohol, a residue consisting of 
albumen is obtained, and a solution which 
deposits a white precipitate containing 
most of the phosphorized principles, all 
the nitrogenized, and a large part of the 
cholesterin. Four groups of organic bod- 
ies are obtained in this way, as follows: 
Sulphurized, phosphorized, nitrogenized, 
and oxygenated; while in the inorganic 
series sulphuric, hydrochloric, phosphor- 
ic, and carbonic acids, potassic hydrate, 
soda, ammonia, lime, magnesia, copper, 
iron, and manganese are found. In the 
organic group the phosphorized and ni- 
trogenized compounds form five per cent. 
of the brain. In softening of the brain 
he had found free glycerophosphoric acid 
and fatty acids. 


THE COMBUSTION POINT. 

MirscHeruicn thinks it strange that 
while the melting and boiling points of 
bodies have been so carefully studied, no 
attention has been paid to their combus- 
tion point. By this term he means the 
temperature at which the combustion of 
the body in oxygen becomes visible. The 
determination of this point is often diffi- 
cult, but Mitscherlich thinks that, when 
determined, it can be conveniently used 
for various purposes. The combustion 
point in organic compounds will throw a 
light upon loosely or stably combined 
groups of atoms, since in general only a 
part of the hydrogen burns while other 
compounds are separated. This points 
out a new method for obtaining known 
and unknown compounds. Again, if the 
combustion points of the several organic 
compounds in a mixture are known, by 
keeping to the lowest of these it will be 
possible to determine their respective 
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proportions by means of the amounts of 
carbonic acid and water produced, The 
constituents of woods and of similar mix- 
tures can also be ascertained in this way. 





UTAH COAL FIELDS, 

Ir is well known that while coal is 
found in great abundance along the line 
of the Union Pacific railroad in Colorado 
and Utah, the quality is not entirely suit- 
ed to metallurgical purposes, For use 
on a grate it is excellent, but the ores 
of the Utah mines, so far as they have 
been explored, are of a kind that requires 
or at least is best fitted for treatment in 
the shaft furnace with coke. The ques- 
tion of coking these western coals has 
accordingly been a very important one, 
and while successful trials are occasion- 
ally reported, it is doubtful whether a 
good coke can generally be made from 
them. The Commissioner of Mining 
Statistics, Mr. R. W. Raymond, describes 
in his report for 1874 the coal fields of San 
Pete and Castle valley, Utah, which pro- 
duce a fuel of exceptionally good quality, 
and quite different from the coals further 
north and east. Coke has been made 
from this coal, and though it matted in 
the furnace when used alone, this indi- 
cates rather incomplete coking than an 
inability to obtain a good article when 
proper means are used. The age of the 
beds is not positively known. The Castle 
valley field lies at the eastern base of 
the Wahsatch mountains and fifty-five 
miles east of Salina on the Sievier river, 
the road being well fitted for railway 
construction. The rocks consist of two 
thick beds of shale with 800 feet of sand- 
stone between, and in the sandstone lic 
three to five seams of coal. The low- 
est is a finer coal, with about five feet 
of good coal in it, which leaves 3 1-2 per 
cent. of ash and has but little sulphur. 
The floor is sandstone, the upper part of 
which contains clay, but below a depth 
of two to six feet the rock is sometimes 
hard and semi-vitreous. The seam above 
this varies from six to twenty feet of clean 
coal. Above this are two other beds 
which have been set on fire by some 
means and burned out over areas cover- 
ing several thousand acres, and which 
are still burning. The burnt districts 
could be plainly traced by the color of 
the sandstone, which has been altered 
from gray to a brick red where the heat 
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has acted on it. The available area of 
the fields is about sixty square miles, 

On the western side of the Wahsatch 
mountains lies the San Pete valley, along 
the eastern side of which extensive out- 
flows of porphyry, trap, and some true 
lava are found. Rock salt adjoins the 
igneous matter, the presence of which is 
explained by Mr. J. E. Clayton as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ The dip of the beds west of the 
summit of the east range, underlaid by 
shale, brought the drainage down against 
the hot eruptive rocks; the water was 
vaporized and escaped upward through 
the crushed and broken shale, and the salt 
crystallized in the interstices of the brok- 
en mass. Large deposits of gypsum also 
occur along the line of fracture near the 
salt.” A railroad eighty-five miles long 
will connect this field with the present 
railway system of Utah. Mining has 
been begun in this field, which is described 
as follows in the report: ‘‘ The San Pete 
coal field is located in San Pete valley, 
ninety miles south and ten miles east 
of Salt Lake City. As far as known, it 
comprises 4,080 acres on the west side of 
the valley. The sandstone in which the 
coal is found is estimated to be here 
1,500 to 2,000 fect thick. In these rocks 
five distinct coal veins have been found, 
which vary in thickness from 8 inches to 
4 feet. The two principal veins are re- 
spectively 4 feet and 26 inches thick, and 
are separated by 8 inches of limestone. 
The strike of the veins is about due N. 
and S., and they dip at a slight angle to 
the west. The coal measures are cut by 
four caiions at right angles to the strike 
of the veins. Most of the developments 
are at those points where the veins are 
exposed on the sides of the cajions.” The 
analyses show that the coal contains 
about 35 per cent. of volatile matter, and 
yields about 65 per cent. of coke, which 
contains 12 to 15 per cent. of ash. The 
sulphur in the coal is from 2 to 3 per 
cent. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE has been observed in 
the lowbug, Oniseus ascellus. 


Late observations on the lakes in the 
Snowdon district show that they have 
flat bottoms, the greatest depth being 
reached at comparatively short distances 
from the shore. This is held to be addi- 
tional procf of their glacier origin. 
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THERE are signs that the next great 
industrial exhibition after our own will 
be held in Berlin. The Emperor is con- 
sidering a proposal to hold one there in 
1878. 


Tue automatic gas-lighter, by which 
gas is lighted by electricity, and which 
has been in use in American houses for 
two years or more, has entered England 
under the name ‘‘Galvano Pyreon.” 


A yew coloring matter, ‘‘ Eosin,” has 
a color like that of roseanilin, but more 
inclining to garnet red. It is one of the 
few trade names which are correctly com- 
posed, its name signifying red of the 
morning dawn. Its composition is C,., 
H,, Br,, O;. 


Reavers of Schweinfurth’s ‘Central 
Africa” will be pained to learn that Mo- 
hammed, the Nubian ivory dealer who 
was compelled to take care of the ex- 
plorer, but who did it in so friendly a 
spirit, has been killed by Niam-Niam sol- 
diers who besieged and captured his 
seriba, 


AN officer of the army reports that 
while travelling in Dakota, grasshoppers 
were thawed out of the ground in Janu- 
ary by the heat of his camp fires. It is 
probable, however, that the insects were 
hatched before the snow fell, and that 
the heat only restored activity to their 
chilled bodies. 


Tue bill for a geological survey of 
Massachusetts has failed to pass the Leg- 
islature, but as the vote was nearly a 
tie, it is thought that success will be ob- 
tained another year. It is probable that 
Connecticut and Rhode Island will fol- 
low the lead of Massachusetts when the 
latter does take action. 


Mr. Sorsy finds that the coloring 
of birds’ eggs is due to the variable 
mixture of seven well-marked coloring 
matters. The principal red coloring 
matter is connected with the hemo-glo- 
bin of blood, and the two blue are prob- 
ably related to bile pigments. There ap- 
pears to be no simple connection between 
the production of these egg-pigments 
and the general organization of the 
birds. 

27 
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EXPERIMENTS on the height and weight 
of boys fourteen years of age in two 
groups of English schools showed that 
the boys in the country group were about 
14 inches taller and seven pounds heavier 
than those inthe town schools. The dif- 
ference in height was due in about equal 
degrees to mere retardation and to total 
suppression of growth. 


Tue Valorous, which is to act as 
tender to the English Arctic expedition, 
going no further than Disco, will not 
return without accomplishing some in- 
dependent scientific work. Deep dredg- 
ing will be done along the southern part 
of Baffin’s bay and the north Atlantic. 
Mr. J. Gwyn Jeffries will have charge 
of the work, which cannot fail to be im- 
portant. 


Tue sulphur mines of Sicily sometimes 
take fire and are then closed often for a 
long time. The heat is sufficient to dis- 
til the sulphur, which cools again in the 
open spaces of the mine. Professor Sil- 
vestri has made the interesting observa- 
tion that the crystals formed in this 
slowly cooled mass differ from those ar- 
tificially produced in a crucible, but are 
the same as the natura] crystals. 


New Jersey now smelts 700 to 1,000 
tons of zine yearly from her own ores, 850 
tons from Pennsylvania, and more than 
8,000 tons from Western ores. Another 
important branch of mining industry is 
265,000 tons of fire clay. which sells at 
$3.50 per ton; and 20,000 tons of pot- 
ter’s clay, at $4 ton. This clay, accord- 
ing to the State geologist, is Cretaceous, 
forming the lowest member of the rocks 
of that group. The beds occupy & belt 
running from opposite Staten Island in 
the northeast part of the State to Dela- 
ware sound in its southwest part. 


THE widow of the celebrated French 
engineer General Poncelet has devised 
one of the most peculiar gifts even in 
these days of singular donations. Sev- 
eral years ago General Poncelet gave a 
prize in money to the author of the best 
essay on mechanics, the prize to be be- 
stowed by the Institute. Madame Pon- 
celet has now sent to the Academy a large 
number of her husband’s ‘‘ (Euvres Com- 
plétes,” only just finished. Each success- 
ful competitor for the Poncelet prize is 
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to receive a copy, and as this will neces- 
sarily exhaust the gift after a certain 
number of centuries, she gives in addi- 
tion a sum of money with which a new 
edition of the work is to be published in 
the year 2,600. 


Tne English now make about 10,000 
tons of Bessemer steel per week, and the 
Americans about one-third that quan- 
tity. In the former country 1,000 tons 
per week has been made in one pair of 
converters; and this speed, once so won- 
derful, has been exceeded in America. 


Tue seal fishery in Greenland has been 
so vigorously pressed as to cause almost 
the extermination of the animals, and 
many English vessels have this year re- 
turned ‘‘clean.” In consequence the 
British Parliament proposes measures for 
the protection of the animals provided 
other governments will join in the step. 


Ir was the subject of keen regret to 
geologists that the British Arctic expedi- 
tion carried no officer competent’ to in- 
vestigate the great questions which are 
so intimately connected with rock-mak- 
ing in that part of the globe. We now 
learn that Captain Feilden, the natural- 
ist of the expedition, has in addition to 
studies in zodlogy, given considerable at- 
tention to palwontology, and especially 
to miocene remains. He has received 
instruction in the field work of the Brit- 
ish survey, and we may now hope that 
the field of science which at the present 
juncture may prove the most fruitful of 
all in northern regions, may in the end 
receive some competent attention. 


VoLcanic erruptions appear to be in 
order. Iceland has had two since the 
latter part of 1874. In each case sev- 
eral craters were formed in the uninhab- 
ited part of the island, and forty or fifty 
miles from the settlements. The erup- 
tions appear to have been quite heavy, 
and from one a stream of lava two or 
three miles long and 600 to 800 yards 
wide was poured out. A heavy rain of 
ashes and sand, which fell on the west 
coast of Norway March 29 and 30, is 
probably connected with this outbreak. 
The Australian peninsula has also been 
active. The volcanoes of Ternate in the 
Moluccas and Roeang near Celebes have 
been in contemporaneous action, In the 
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first about fifty small cones twenty feet 
in diameter were opened. These two 
voleanoes seem to be connected with 
the same fissure, for in 1871 they were 
both in eruption. 


A very remarkable case of persistence 
in ignorant prejudice is just now pre- 
sented by the town of Keighley in Eng- 
land. The Board of Guardians refuse to 
enforce the Vaccination act, and the 
town has in consequence been selected 
by the Anti-vaccination League as its 
temporary headquarters. Meetings are 
held at which one of the principal pro- 
ceedings is the burning of the Vaccina- 
tion act! The remarkable point in the 
case is that during the prevalence of 
these disorders a small-pox epidemic is 
ravaging the town, and during three 
months the deaths numbered thirty-six. 
Among them only six were of vaccinated 
persons. Among the patients of adult 
age only one unvaccinated person has re- 
covered; while of twenty-seven vacci- 
nated adults all made arecovery. In the 
face of such facts, the fury of anti-vac- 
cination prejudices does not lessen in the 
least. 


Tue progeny of ‘‘ Margaret the Mo- | 


ther of Criminals” seems to increase as 


the history of her descendants is followed 
up. At the Social Science meeting in 
Detroit, a letter from Dr. Harris put the 
latest census at 709 persons in six gener- 
ations. Of these 540 are described as 
full blood, or direct inheritors. To 140 
of them no less than 784 years of public 
relief have been dispensed. Seventy-six 
members of this charming family have 
suffered 116 years’ imprisonment for 115 
crimes. Pauperism is 6.7 times as com- 
mon in this family as in the State of 
New York at large, and those who are 
not paupers probably owe their prosper- 
ity to successful crime. But strong as 
the predisposition of these creatures to 
crime was, Dr. Harris says: ‘‘ Debased 
as the stock became in the successive 
generations, I have reasons to believe 
that in any of the generations most of 
the individual members in it could have 
been rescued and saved from vice and 
offences by a prompt and reasonable care 
and training of the children and a right- 
eous administration of common justice 
in the treatment of all dependents.” 
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DEFICIENCY OF TRAINED GEOLOGISTS IN 
AMERICA. 

Tue first three quarters of the nine- 
teenth century have witnessed a wonder- 
ful development of geological science. 
Before the time of Murchison, Sedgwick, 
and Lyell, confusion and obscurity were 
the principal features of geological maps 
and theories. But in the period men- 
tioned, wonderful progress has been ac- 
complished, and it has been done by bril- 
liant men. At the present day there are 
so many attractive fields for scientific ac- 
tivity, especially those in the numerous 
departments of biology, that geology no 
doubt loses many of its votaries. Even 
of those who do pursue it, many are al- 
most insensibly drawn into such special 
and restricted work as archeology and 
the fascinating study of man’s first ap- 
pearance and subsequent history. What- 
ever the whole cause may be, however, it 
is certain that a part of the loss is due to 
causes for which we have only ourselves 
to blame. This forms the theme of some 
remarks by Prof. N. S. Shaler, of the 
Kentucky Geological Survey. Ina letter 
written to ‘‘ Nature” he says that when 
that survey began a year ago, he needed 
three assistant geologists, who could be 
trusted to do independent work. One of 
them he seems to have obtained without 
especial trouble; but, he says, ‘‘I should 
have searched in vain for months for two 
of my geologists, had it not been that the 
suspension of the Missouri survey gave 
me trained men. But for this I should 
have been driven to Germany, that inex- 
haustible reservoir of trained men, for my 
helpers.” This state of things led Prof. 
Shaler to point to the duty of State sur- 
veys to keep young men in training, and 
in a speech describing the requirements 
of the intended Massachusetts survey, he 
introduced this as one of them. He 
thought that this had been overlooked in 
the surveys of England, France, and this 
country as well. Certainly it is true of 
this country. Our surveys are organized 
by State governments, who hasten to get 
through with them, often hindering them 
by doubtful and tardy support, and as 
soon as the last county has been entered 
by a surveying party, the Legislature is 
in haste for the publication of the report 
and the final removal of the survey from 
the tax roll. The ephemeral character 
of such engagements has the worst effect 
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on men who would willingly become ge- 
ologists if the opportunity were affcrded 
them. But to be engaged for two or 
three years at a salary of three to five 
dollars a day, with the employment and 
pay perhaps confined to the summer 
months; with no other prospect at the 
end of the survey than ignominious dis- 
charge; without the satisfaction and ben- 
efit of doing good and thorough work 
while the survey is in progress—draw- 
backs like these are evidently sufficient 
to prevent the enlistment of men even 
when there are plenty who are eager for 
such work. <A very few States have fol- 
lowed a different plan. New York keeps 
up a certain amount of work, and the re- 
sults are such as to lay science in every 
part of the world under contribution. 
Indiana is another example. But the 
true American school of geological prac- 
tice is now sustained (where we hope such 
a school will always be kept in existence) 
by the general government, Some of the 
best of the American geologists, both old 
end young men, have gradually been 
drawn to the great surveys that are in 
progress over the regions of the far West. 
We have had there the noble work of 
Clarence King, of Gilbert, Stevenson, 
Hayden, and others, and that survey, we 
hope, will, hke the King of France, never 
die. It will always be needed, and fora 
hundred years to come it can do increas- 
ingly valuable work. Such a survey cen 
have a powerful effect upon scientific re- 
sults in America, but nothing is to be 
hoped for when a well organized and ef- 
fective survey is suddenly unseated to 
make a place for a politician who is not 
known to have any experience in reolo- 
gical work; as was that in Wisconsin 
only this year. 

As to geological instruction in schools, 
Prof. Shaler truly says that it ‘‘is 
taught in the air; not on theearth. The 
student never gets into the field for 
practical work, and the science remains 
for him a thing of names and shadows.” 
But the schools are hardly to be blamed. 
The difficulty of improving upon this 
state of things is illustrated by the fact 
that Harvard College, with all its influ- 
ence and with a most interesting coun- 
try immediately around it, was forced to 
take its school of practical geology to 
Kentucky and place it in connection 
with the survey of that State. The 
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Ohio survey was similarly used as a train- 
ing ground by Prof. Newberry, and 
some of the men now engaged in Missou- 
ri, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and in Gov- 
ernment work, had their first field expe- 
rience in Ohio. 


A NEW SELF-REGISTERING THERMO- 
METER. 

A continuous self-registering thermo- 
meter on a new plan has been invenied 
by a Mr. Cripps. A glass bulb, rather 
more than an inch in diameter, is blown 
on a tube twelve inches long and having 
a bore of one-eighth inch. The tube is 
then coiled round the bulb in a close 
spiral, and two needle-pointed pivots are 
fixed to the bulb, When these pivots 
are placed in proper upright supports, 
the thermometer swings freely, like a 
delicately balanced wheel, Enough 
spirit is now placed in the thermometer 
to fill the bulb, and about four inches of 
the tube at 60 deg. F. Mercury is in- 
troduced until four inches of the tube, 
The 


above the spirit, is filled with it. 
spirit isthen heated to 120 deg. F., which 
sends the mercury to within one-quarter 
inch of the extremity, and the tube is 
then closed, containing of course a mi- 


nute quantity of air. The whole appa- 
ratus is placed in its supports. If the 
temperature falls and the spirit contracts, 
the mercury follows it, and the centre of 
gravity is immediately altered. The 
thermometer accommodates itself to the 
change by a partial revolution upon its 
axes, the direction being opposite to that 
in which the mercury moves. By the 
simple operation of the two forces heat 
and gravity, a positive mechanical mo- 
tion is produced which is transmitted to 
a minute endless chain placed vertical 
and carrying a pencil. Facing the pen- 
cil is a vertical cylinder moved by clock- 
work and revolving once in twent’-four 
hours. This cylinder carries a strip of 
paper ruled with one hundred lines one- 
twentieth of an inch apart and each re- 
presenting 1 deg. F. Across these are 
twenty-four dark lines for the hours and 
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lighter ones for the quarters. To pre- 
vent friction from the movement of the 
pencil over the paper, the former is kept 
constantly one-tenth of an inch from the 
paper and a small striker taps it every 
five minutes, or oftener, driving its 
point against the paper. The movement 
of the coiled thermometers, and there- 
fore the temperature, is registered by 
aseries of dots. 


ESTIMATING THE COLOR OF WATER. 

Mr. Kiva, city analyst, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, makes the excellent suggestion 
that in reporting on the quality of water 
intended for the supply of cities, the col- 
or should not be indicated in the vague 
terms hitherto used, but should be re- 
ferred toa standard. For this purpose 
he employs a solution of caramel, made 
by adding 10 grains by volume of solu- 
tion of ammonium chloride (8.17 grains 
of the salt to 10,000 grains of water) to 
8 ounces of pure distilled water, contain- 
ed in a glass tube, which this quantity 
must fil! to the height of 12 inches. 
When under these conditions 25 grains, 
by volume, of Nessler’s solution are pour- 
ed into the liquid, and the whole allowed 
to stand ten minutes, at 60 deg. F., the 
color will be uniform, and is graded by 
Mr. King at 30 deg., on a scale in which 
each degree contains 19 grains of caramel 
solution, It is to be observed that the 
thickness of the liquid stratum is always 
an important element in the graduation 
of color quantities. To estimate the col- 
or of a water it is only necessary to fill 
two tubes, each 15 inches long, and of 
such a size that 8 ounces of water fills 
them to within 3 inches of the top. One 
is filled with distilled and the other with 
the water to be tested, and they are 
placed vertically over a white slab. The 
caramel solution is then carefully added 
to the distilled water, until its color, as 
seen by looking through the whole height 
of the tube, is the same as that of the 
natura! water. The quantity of caramel 
solution used indicates the degree of col- 
oration, since 10 fiuid grains correspond 
to one degree. 
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‘*Tae Frexcn at Homes.” By Albert 
Rhodes. 16mo, pp. 256. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. 

‘““The Galaxy” may certainly claim 
the distinction of having more books of 
acknowledged merit taken from its pages 
than any other magazine of its age in the 
country. Novels, books of travel, of 
sketches, of criticism, and of philology 
which have commanded the attention of 
the reading world, and of the critics in 
both hemispheres, have been first pub- 
lished serially in its pages; and during 
its comparatively short life it has contrib- 
uted more largely to permanent litera- 
ture than either of its elder contempora- 
ries. Among the good ‘Galaxy ” books 
we are inclined to rate this pretty little 
volume as one of the best. Mr. Rhodes, 
whose sketches of the French at home 
cannot have been forgotten b} our read- 
ers, has made a good book because, in the 


first place, he writes with knowledge— 
real knowledge, which is the fruit not 
only of observation but of perception and 


reflection. Mr. Rhodes has had oppor- 
tunities of studying French character; 
but of two men with equal opportunities 
one will know much and the other little. 
One will actually see much and the other 
little of that which passes before the eyes 
of both. Then of the facts accumulated 
by a seeing observation, some are charac- 
teristic and others are not. The born 
writer takes out those which are signifi- 
cant, and lets the others pass unrecord- 
ed; while the man who is not born to use 
the pen lumps the whole together, and 
spends as much of his time and of his 
reader’s on that which is trivial and com- 
monplace as upon that which is charac- 
teristic and picturesque. Mr. Rhodes be- 
longs to the former class, and to this first 
essential he adds the second—a clear and 
pleasing style. In the latter respect 
**The French at Home” is notably excel- 
lent, and the result is a pen-and-ink por- 
traiture of the French people which is 
equally delightful and trustworthy. 

Six chapters or sections fill the volume, 
having for their subjects ‘‘ Character,” 
“Gallantry,” ‘‘French Living,” “A 


Day with the Painters,”’ ‘‘Words and 
Phrases,” and ‘The Ragpickers.” Of 
these we are inclined to think that the 
first and the fourth are the best, although 
all are remarkable for vividness of word- 
painting, for delicate touches of carica- 
ture—and yet hardly caricature—and for 
a style always clear and attractive and al- 
most always correct. That our author 
understands the French is clear in the 
first few pages of his book. He puts the 
Frenchman physically before our eyes in 
the course of a few sentences of descrip- 
tion and comparison, written with a firm 
and graphic pen. Soon there occurs, in the 
course of a discussion of the Gaul in his 
relation to athletic exercises, an amusing 
description of the French man’s style of 
swimming and learning toswim. He goes 
toa floating bath in the Seine, which is also 
a swimming school, where he is suspend- 
ed in the water by a rope held by the 
swimming master overhead, who, ‘as he 
walks slowly along holding the pupil up, 
encourages him in the style of a fencing 
master, with words such as, ‘ Voyons, 
la-bas, un—prends courage! Etes vous 
prot ? C’est bien: partons—un, deux, un, 
deux,’ marking the time with his feet to 
the one, two with an ardor interesting to 
the transatlantic spectator.” This is de- 
licious. Itis only a record of what Mr. 
Rhodes saw; but how perfectly charac- 
teristic the whole scene ! how absolutely 
French! There could be nothing better 
illustrative of the difference in this re- 
spect between the Gaul and the Anglo- 
Saxon in England or America, who learns 
to swim by plunging directly into the 
water and trusting to courage, main 
strength, and stupidity, until by sheer 
practice he becomes a swimmer. 

The Frenchman’s mastery of the sci- 
ence and art of living, in which he is fore- 
most both in profession and in practice, 
is recognized and described with com- 
plete appreciation. The French woman 
is analyzed with a firm and delicate 
hand. The secret of her art of capti- 
vating is laid bare. And what does it 
prove to be but a desire to please! She 
delights in being charming to man; in 
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which she is in no way peculiar among 
her sex the world over. But she is will- 
ing to take a little, and in fact a good 
deal of trouble to doit. She, the most 
intelligent converser as well as the most 
economical household manager in the 
world, does not think it beneath her dig- 
nity to ‘‘lay herself out” in order that a 
man whom she likes at all may be per- 
sonally attracted to her. American wo- 
men would do well to read and ponder 
what Mr. Khodes has written upon this 
interesting point, although they may be 
a little ‘‘huffish” at finding that in his 
opinion—after being spoiled and pervert- 
ed by the French dames and demoiselles 
—‘‘the capable, energetic, speaking wo- 
man of America is eccentric and unlova- 
ble.”” But the French woman is quite as 
capable and as energetic, to say the least, 
as her American sister; and our author 
might have insisted more than he does 
upon the fact, well known to all who 
have had and have used opportunities of 
observation, that French women are the 
best, the most thoughtful, careful, and 
trustworthy friends of their husbands 
and lovers that are to be found. They 
devote themselves no less to their inter- 
ests than to their pleasures, and are great 
helps to them, whether they are states- 
men, men of letters, artists, or keep a 
little shop or restaurant. 

We can go no further into particulars, 
but must content ourselves with recom- 
mending this little volume of French 
sketches as one of the most charming as 
well as one of the most trustworthy of its 
kind that we have ever read. The au- 
thor’s style, we must say again, is very 
captivating. He has acquired no little of 
the French grace and finish, and clear in- 
cisiveness of phrase; and he sometimes 
brings to mind that most delightful of 
all books of French travel, Sterne’s ‘‘ Sen- 
timental Journey.” Once in a while he 
uses a word incorrectly; as when he 
writes of things “‘transpiring,” meaninz 
that they happened or took place, or 
when he says of the Frenchman that a 
martial procession ‘ plunges him into 
ecstasy.” Plunge always implies de- 
scent, and ecstasy elevation. But such 
slips as these are very rare, and are al- 
most the only defects in what is other- 
wise very correct as well as very charm- 
ing literary work. 
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“*Wuar Youne PropLe sHouLp Kyow: 
The Reproductive Function in Man and 
the Lower Animals.” By Burt G. Wil- 
der. 16mo, pp. 212. Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat. 

We took up this book hoping to find it 
a really good one of its kind; but we 
have been disappointed. Not that its au- 
thor does not understand his subject. 
On the contrary, he knows it well; but 
he seems to have been more desirous of 
skowing his knowledge and of producing 
a book that would attract attention, than 
of really serving those to whom he ad- 
dresses himself. He tells much that 
young people should know; and his book 
is so largely made up of extracts from 
the works of physiologists of high stand- 
ing, such as Dalton, Flint, Bernard, etc., 
that his readers may be sure that they 
have the last results of scientific investi- 
gation. Such counsel as he gives, wheth- 
er in his own words or in those of others, 
is also good. The fault in the book— 
and we regard it as a great one—is that 
it is not simple and practical enough. 
In mere quantity, there is neither too lit- 
tle of it nor too much, but it is full of 
stuff—stuff considering where it is, as 
‘*dirt is only matter in the wrong place” 
—much of which is entirely superfluous 
and some of it very repulsive. The man- 
ner of reproduction in the lower animals 
is very interesting to the advanced stu- 
dent of general physiology; but to young 
persons who wish to know their own 
structure and functions, in order that they 
may the better care for their own health 
and that of their offspring, it is a matter 
of little or no interest and of no advan- 
tage. Nor was it necessary, as we think, 
to go so much into speculation and the 
various theories of animal reproduction, 
or to describe organs and processes over 
which the individual has no control, and 
a knowledge of which would not in any 
way affect individual experience. It is 
not because of the nature of the subject 
that we make these objections. On the 
contrary, we regard the author’s citation 
of ‘To the pure all things are pure,” 
and “ Hont soit qui mal y pense,” in his 
defence, as quite superfluous. There is 


nothing impure in this subject; it is only 
one to be treated with a certain reserve. 
And the author would have done more 
service if he had been less scientific and 
Above all, we 


much plainer spoken. 

















would have had him keep out of a book 
intended for young persons, and par- 
ticularly for young women, his _illus- 
trations of monsters that have unhap- 
pily been born into the world. A young 
woman who has seen these figures, which 
are not of the slightest use in helping 
her to understand her own functions, 
or to take care of her own health, could 
hardly forget them, and would be sure 
to remember them in her own pregnancy, 
to be made wretched by them until she 
was made happy by taking her own 
well-formed child in her arms, And so 
might some of the author's observations, 
which are superfluous to say the least. 
For example, he says of one physical 
formation in woman that it is ‘‘ offensive 
and apparently uncalled for.” Now it is 
not offensive, and has not been found so 
by men since the days of Adam and Eve; 
and as to its being uncalled for, really, 
with all respect for Mr. Wilder, we think 
that that point was decided somewhat 
more wisely than it could have been by 
him; although perhaps it is a pity that 
his advice was not asked ‘‘in the begin- 
ning.” 

All this stuff, and all the descriptions 
of the reproduction of reptiles and ver- 
min, might be stricken out of the book 
with great profit. What is needed—and 
now by general consent it is needed—is a 
book which shall treat this subject with 
full scientific knowledge, but yet ina plain, 
common-sense way; and which shall tell 
to young persons, and particularly to 
young women (for men’s concern with it 
is only incidental and indirect), what 
they would not otherwise know about 
themselves, and which should teach 
them how to take care of themselves, 
and brush away notions and supersti- 
tions which are the fruit of the mingled 
ignorance and mystery with which the 
whole subject has been surrounded. 
Young women should know what is like- 
ly to be their own experience from four- 
teen to forty-five, and be protected against 
the results of their own ignorance, and 
the worse than ignorance of the Sairey 
Gamps and the old gossips male and fe- 
male. This should be done very fully, 


and in such plain and unscientific lan- 
guage that every young person would be 
abie to understand it. The effect of such 
knowledge so conveyed would be whole- 
some for the souls as well as the bodies 
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of men and women both. It would not 
extinguish passion, which was not kin- 
dled to be extinguished; but it would 
kill prurience; it would relieve the ap- 
prehensions of ignorance; and it would 
show as much as need be known of an 
honorable bodily function which is not 
only the perpetuator of the race, but the 
bond of society, the source of pure hap- 
piness, and the mainspring of human ac- 
tion. 





**Socta Lire in Greece, From Ho- 
MER TO MENANDER.” By the Rev. J. P. 
Mahaffy, M. A. New York: Macmillan 
& Co, 

Archeological research, travels, exam- 
ination of ruins and monuments, inves- 
tigation into the origin and nature of 
languages and literature, are fast under- 
mining traditional notions of things, 
We are told, for instance, that the He- 
brews were not the originators of mono- 
theism; that the old Egyptians were not 
mute, inscrutable sphinxes; that typical 
men like Socrates and Cato were not 
regarded as moral or political saints; 
that the terms democracy and republic 
in their ancient application did not con- 
vey accurate impressions of a political 
status. On the contrary, it is pretty 
well ascertained that monotheism exist- 
ed before the Jews developed it; that 
the Egyptians laughed and loved like 
other folks; that Socrates and Cato were 
not overestimated by the masses of their 
day; and that oligarchical tyranny is 
the characteristic of the “free” institu- 
tions of ancient Greece and Rome. Our 
youthful ideals seem to be daily tried 
and found wanting. Exalted concep- 
tions are found not to be the real mea- 
sure of things; a pure motive is not 
always the forerunner of success. The 
realistic tendency of our epoch is making 
sad havoe with pseudo-historical as with 
artistic theories; and if this tendency 
sometimes leads in a wrong direction, 
we do not find it gravely at fault in 
“*Social Life in Greece.” 

Mr. Mahaffy’s book analyzes many cur- 
rent illusions in relation to ancient Greek 
life. Homeric Greeks, for instance, or 
the Greeks of the Iliad, are commonly 
regarded as models of heroism. Mr. 
Mahaffy contends that though a warlike 
they were not a very courageous people, 
but, on the contrary, a little cowardly; 
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their courage, ‘‘like that of the French,” 
being spasmodic, ‘‘dependent upon ex- 
citement, and vanishing quickly before 
depression and delay.” Achilles flies 
before the river Scamander, while Ajax, 
the most of a “‘stabborn soldier,” yields 
to panic and makes for the ships. A 
charge of this kind may be supported by 
certain facts, but is it altogether just 
either as regards the Greeks or the 
French? If, as Mr. Mahaffy admits, 
the Greeks were an exceedingly sensitive 
and intelligent race, why should not oc- 
casional flight, the sauwve qui peut, be, 
under certain circumstances, a warrant- 
able accompaniment of sensibility and 
intelligence ¢ Must the Greeks, and after 
them the French, be stigmatized with 
cowardice because English soldiers have 
been known to stupidiy remain on the 
battle-field to be mown down like so 
much grass, when, if they had been re- 
markable for sensibility and intelligence, 
they would have 


—run away, 
To fight again another day. 


(See criticisms on the battle of Waterloo, 
which some military authorities do not 
believe was wholly won by English valor; 
also other criticisms on the famous 
charge in the Crimean war.) But we 
wiil not argue the point. We would 
only insist that the pluck of the bull 
which attacked a locomotive should not 
be made the measure of valor for more 
intelligent animals that get out of its 
way. 

We are glad to follow Mr. Mahaffy in 
other directions, and accept his com- 
ments in other matters. The Iliad and 
Odyssey, according to him, describe ‘‘ not 
@ nascent but a decaying order of 
things.” Without citing the proof of 
this degeneracy advanced by him on a 
political basis, we give one of his ideas 
which confirms it in a religious point of 
view. In this Bible of the Greeks, the 
Iliad and Odyssey, the Homeric Zeus, 
who is evidently a Louis XIV. of the 
most libertine stamp, could not be the 
conception of an all-powerful deity, gen- 
erated by a rude and honest primitive 
people. He asserts that *‘the epic poets 
built upon an old and pure foundation, 
but deformed and defaced it with their 
voluptuous additions.” To please his 


royal audience the poet was obliged to 
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reduce the gods down to its worldly 
level. Figurative mythology is not ac- 
cepted by our author as a rational expla- 
nation of divine symbolism. 

The Iliad and Odyssey were written, 
our author says, to flatter aristocrats. 
Homer was the poet laureate of Grecian 
braves, an aristocracy akin to our Indian 
warriors in a similar stage of civilization. 
He sung the superstitious pleasures and 
exploits of Greek chieftains as the Indi- 
ans sing their tribal monodies; or, which 
is more analogous, as the Welsh or the 
medieval bards sang of human prowess 
at the acme of feudalism. The people, 
with Homer, are of little consequence. 
Their poet was Hesiod, whose works 
show that the lot of a poor Greek was 
indeed a hard one. 

Humane feeling, at once the sign, con- 
dition, and test of social progress, and 
which is not yet too marked a character- 
istic of modern civilization, was of as 
slow growth among the Greeks as it has 
been since. The best evidence, perhaps, 
of the growth of this feeling is the rela- 
tive status of woman in successive gen- 
erations. We find her, as Grecian soci- 
ety expands, more and more in the fore- 
ground, What a contrast in the status 
of woman as indicated respectively by 
Homer and Aristophanes! It should 
not be forgotten, however, that the sta- 
tus of woman in society is as much a sign 
of decay as it is of advance. In some 
societies, like the French, woman ap- 
pears to be a powerful agent in the cul- 
ture and refinement of certezin epochs, 
but it does not follow that the qualities 
which make her thus conspicuous are 
those which make her the most beneficial 
to society. No characters in the Homer- 
ic poems are more deceptive in relation 
to Greek civilization than Nausicaa aud 
Penelope. Mr. Mahaffy reconciles their 
ideal beauty with the barbaric epoch in 
which they are such bright lights by con- 
sidering them as the favored inmates of 
princely families. Other facts in the 
Iliad and Odyssey show a pretty barba- 
rous society, of which there is full con- 
firmation in the ‘‘ Works and Days ” of 
Hesiod. This poem, says our author, 
**pictures a hopeless and miserable ex- 
istence, in which care and the despair of 
better things tended to make men hard 
and selfish, and to blot out those fairer 
features which cannot be denied to the 
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courts and palaces of the Iliad and Odys- 
sey.” Things mend as we approach the 
days of AZschylus and Sophocles. Their 
works indicate an advance in moral mat- 
ters, but their heroines are nevertheless 
of the tigress stamp. Only in Euripi- 
des do we find sympathy for slaves, re- 
spect for the poor, gentler ideals of the 
sex, the women who are able ‘‘ to do and 
to suffer great things.” We must refer 
the reader to the book itself for many 
suggestive reflections on this head. 

We alluded above to misconceptions 
arising from the conventional acceptance 
of terms. The word tyrant affords us 
another example of verbal mystification. 
Mr. Mahaffy contends that the Grecian 
tyrant was a benefactor to society. Be- 
ing an aristocrat, possessing more ability 
than his peers, it was the ruler of this 
type who lowered the nobles and raised 
the commonalty. It was the tyrant who 
enforced order and established favorable 
conditions for culture. The theory which 
this historical fact may be supposed to 
favor is that progress descends to but 
does not arise from the people. It is at 
all times the individual of genius who, as 
Shakespeare says, ‘* bends and curbs ” to 
the people ‘‘for leave to do it good,” 
who takes the initiative and accomplishes 
what is impossible for any social or polit- 
ical combination, ‘‘ After all it is the 
democratic spirit—vulgar, unsentimen- 
tal, litigious spirit that it is—which over- 
threw feudalism in the world, and in an- 
cient Greece, in Rome, and in the Europe 
of to-day, has redressed social grievances, 
forbidden injustice, and punished vio- 
lence and wrong.” True enough, but al- 
ways under the control of a man of ge- 
nius. Otherwise it has proved destructive 
and never conservative. The best illus- 
tration of the theory is the effect, re- 
spectively, on the Athenian state of Pei- 
sistratus and of Cleon, the latter a vulgar 
demagogue and the former a sagacious 
tyrant; the one a destroyer and the other 
an organizer. In our own day what 
would the German people be without 
that able feudal aristocrat, Bismarck ? 
What would have been the fate of France 
if an inherited administrative system, 
developed under a monarchical order of 
things, had not saved it from the bad ef- 
fects of warped judgment at the begin- 
ning of the late war? Communism and 
the wild excesses of a badly disciplined 
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populace would have left it without any 
legitimate foundation for the future. 
What but a close and intelligent adhesion 
to her conditions in the past has made 
England more conservative and less sub- 
ject to social revolutions than the other 
nations of Europe ? 

The curious in problems of this kind 
will find ‘* Social Life in Greece” a sug- 
gestive book. Lest the reader should 
suppose it to be abstruse, we will show 
how entertaining it is by stating that a 
very satisfactory idea can be had from it 
of how the ancient Greeks ate, drank, 
amused themselves, and did business; in 
short, how natural they were and how 
similar to other folks in modern times. 

‘*HAaGaRENE.” <A Novel. By George 
A. Lawrence. 12mo, pp. 148. New 
York ; Harper & Brothers. 

It is characteristic of all Lawrence's 
novels that while they excite the interest 
and rivet the attention by the noveliy oz 
their incident, the vigor of their charac- 
ter painting, and the brilliancy of their 
dialogue, the reader lays the book asido 
at the close with a feeling of positive dis- 
appointment, This is in part owing to 
the fact that the author’s sympathies, by 
some strange perversion of taste, are in- 
variably with the wrong characters; and 
his most skilful touches and elaborate 
portraitures are generally lavished on in- 
dividuals whom in actual life it would be 
impossible either to love or esteem. 

The early novels of Lawrence, such as 
“Guy Livingstone” and ‘Sword and 
Gown,” were familiarly spoken of as 
‘“*muscular literature,” because in them 
the characters of especial interest were 
men of remarkable physique, immense 
muscular power, undaunted courage, and 
a mental vigor which was supposed to 
render them irresistible to the fairer por- 
tion of humanity. That they were self- 
ish, vindictive, unrelenting, and morally 
depraved was not expected to detract 
from the admiration with which they 
were regarded by the author if not by his 
readers, In ‘* Hagarene,”’ as in other of 


his later novels, the sex of the central 
figure is changed; and we have in M.wri- 
ette Locksley, the heroine, a being adroit, 
supple, a mistress of the arts of fascina- 
tion, a sort of gamester with fortune, 
possessing all the gambler’s distinguish- 
ing qualities of cool audacity, utter ab- 
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sence of principle, and we should almost 
add of heart, were it not that some faint 
sparks of womanly pity are developed 
near the close of the work in her relent- 
ing to Hugh Standish when she has 
brought him to the verge of ruin, and 
some traces of womanly tenderness in 
her affection for Noel Tempest. Even 
her personal purity, on which the author 
lays great stress, saying— 

“To one temptation at least Mariette was never 
likely to succumb. There was no more of sensu- 
ousness than of sentiment in her composition; 
and though she might rise greedily enouzh at any 
other of the devil's baits, for her the mere lust of 
the eye had little allurement.”’ P. 51. 


—even this, we feel, is so entirely the 
result of caleulation—a cool head and a 
cold heart—that we feel inclined to give 
her little credit on that account. Yet is 
Mariette far from exciting repugnance in 
the reader; and although, until we read 
of her one generous act near the close of 
the volume, we fail to discover a sinzle 
redeeming trait in her character, it is im- 
possible not to experience for her some 
portion of the admiration, and we may 
almost add of the liking, which she in- 
spires in the different characters by which 
she is surrounded. It must be admitted 
that she is no ordinary character: and 
the various scenes in which she appears— 
like the successive acts of a drama—pos- 
sess an originality entirely different from 
the usual situations in a modern novel. 
There is her first appearance in the dis- 
guise of a half-witted mushroom gather- 
er, in which she ferrets out the secrets of 
the Ormskirke stables for her father’s 
betting book. Then the cruel jest prac- 
tised on Sibyl Coniston, which comes 
very near a fatal termination; then the 
ingenious arrangement with her servant 
Hanadine, by which she outwits her hus- 
band on their wedding day by allowing 
her confederate to claim the entire profits 
of a venture which should have been 
hers on her father’s decease, and with 
which he makes up a private purse for 
his young mistress. Then follows the 
fearful episode of Evan Griffiths and 
Clare Archbold, the first genuine tragedy 
in the history of one whose career had 
hitherto been one prolonged comedy. 
Over this incident we pause with a shud- 
der, not so much at the murder of Arch- 
bold by Griffiths—for the victim is searce- 
ly entitled to sympathy, and the murder- 
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er commands an involuntary respect by 
the heroism with which he surrenders 
himself to justice, rejecting every plea 
which might have been urged in his de- 
fence, and carrying inviolate to the grave 
the secret that the crime was committed 
to save a woman’s honor—but when the 
very woman who had been the cause of 
all brings the means of suicide within 
the prisoner’s reach, and thus becomes a 
voluntary accessory to one crime &s she 
had been the involuntary cause of an- 
other, we feel that here is the real tragedy 
of the book, the real horror of the history. 

That we have done Mariette no in- 
justice in this sketch is evident from the 
author’s own words: 


“She had shrunk a while ago from complicity 
in crime, just as an Indian girl, not yet hardened 
by habit, might shrink from the sight of torture. 
But the repugnance was of instinct, not of reason; 
and in after time her connivance would seem to 
be less a crime than a painful necessity.” P. 79. 


After all there is one palliation to be 
urged for Mariette. She is an uncon- 
scious fatalist, and seems to go through 
this tragedy like a person in a dream; 
yielding to a sort of blind impulse which 
she justifies to herself by the argument, 
‘*There is no other way.” But she does 
not emerge from the ¢preuve either en- 
nobled or materially degraded, Her cal- 
lous nature allows the event to fade out 
of her memory as if it had never been; 
and when she reappears as Leonard 
Clyde’s widow and the associate man- 
ager of a private gambling house, she is 
once more comédienne pure et simple. 

It may appear strange that a woman 
who has borne her part in a tragedy like 
the preceding should, when older and 
more experienced—we might naturally 
suppose more hardened—relent at the 
conclusion of a much iess terrible drama 
—merely the wrecking of a man’s for- 
tunes and a woman’s heart, It is true 
that, as the author remarks, 

‘*Womanhood would be nothing without its 
contradictions, and luckily to evil, not less than 
to good, applies the motto, ‘ Nunquam sibi con- 
stans.’"’ P, 121. 

But we are inclined to think that this 
apparent inconsistency shows no little 
knowledge of human nature. Mariette 
is at the time in love and, at last com- 
prehending what she has hitherto never 
realized, becomes capable of sympathy 
and pity for other lovers. 
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At all events this incident, and the short 
scene of her death, which shows her ca- 
pable of feeling as well as inspiring love 
go far to reconcile us to Mariette. And 
although no strict poetical justice is done, 
the reader parts from her with a senti- 
ment much softer than repugnance or 
indignation. After all, the author has 
made one plea for her which we may be 
willing to receive—faute de mieux: 

* Not to all who are sent forth in tencer age to 
wander barefoot through the wilderness does the 
luck pertain of him from whose loins sprang all 
those dukes and kings, whose names read like 
some grand chivalric muster-roll. And the key- 
note of many of these stories is struck in Mari 
ette’s own words, ‘I never had a chance—a fair 
chance—even as a little one.’"’ P. 148, 

The interest of the story centres so 
exclusively in Mariette that the sur- 
rounding characters seem little more 
than adjuncts, appearing and disappear- 
ing merely as they have to do with her. 
But there is something touching in the 
canine fidelity of Pete Hanadine, whose 
devotion to his master’s daughter is the 
one instance of unselfishness and honesty 
in an otherwise selfish and tricky career. 
And there is genuine dramatic grandeur 
in the figure of Evan Griffiths, the mur- 
derer, but hkewise the martyr. The 
more amiable characters, Sibyl, Huzh, 
and Piers, are by far the most feebly 
drawn in the book; and to their compar- 
ative inferiority and failure to inspir> 
interest is due much of the disappoint- 
ment felt on the perusal of the novel. 
On the character of Mariette, as por- 
trayed in its pages, must substantially 
depend the reputation, favorable or oth- 
erwise, of ‘* Hagarene.” 





‘* Lersure-Day Ruymes.” By Joln 
Godfrey Saxe. 18mo, pp. 268, Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co, 

It is impossible to claim for these ef- 
fusions a place in the first rank. For 
graceful versification, tastefully chosen 
language, and simple, perspicuous narra- 
tion, they are undoubtedly entitled to 
high praise; but in order to estimate 
them with fairness, we must recognize 
them at the outset for simply what they 
profess to be—leisure-day rhymes, or 
fugitive verses, in which we must not 
look for deep pathos, strong emotion, 
exalted imagination, elevated thought, or 
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even much original sentiment, but where 
we may find recreation in a uniform lev- 
el of what we may cail, for want of a 
better word, pleasant writing, and in 
which we will here and there light upon 
a vein of thought suggesting that the au- 
thor might possibly have attempted a 
higher walk of poetry with success, 

‘The Leisure-Day Rhymes’ form, 
however, but a portion, and by no means 
the best portion, of the contents of the 
volume. The fables and fairy tales, 
which constitute the second division, al- 
though of varying merit, are as a collec- 
tion altogether superior to their precur- 
sors. Mr. Saxe has here brought togeth- 
er a large collection of the fables of dif- 
ferent nations, some of which, it must be 
confessed, are not exactly novel, having 
been previously and perhaps better treat- 
ed by other well-known poets. ‘Sleep 
and Death ’’ we have already among Mrs. 
Barbauld’s hymns in prose; the subject 
of ‘The Grumbling Peasants” has been 
versified by Hannah More. ‘* The Cadi’s 
Stratagem ” and ‘* The Stray Camel ” are 
old acquaintances; in ‘‘The King’s As- 
trologer” we recognize an incident in 
**Quentin Durward”; ‘*‘ Jupiter and his 
Children ” has been transmitted to us by 
La Fontaine; ** Nous et Vous” we find 
in Alsop; while “The Rival Queens ” is 
but a pale shadow of the exquisite apo- 
logue of Cowper. Still, were all these 
omitted, there would remain a large 
number of fables, some of which are 
quite novel, and possess no little point 
and humor. Perhaps the best is the In- 
dian legend which commemorates the 
now popular Lake of Saratoga. 

Of the three departments of the vol- 
ume, we greatly prefer the third, called 
“Translations and Paraphrases,” in 
which the author has brought together a 
parure of gems antique and modern in a 
setting of gracefu: Engiish verse. We 
have here Plato, Poseidippus, Schiller, 
Uhland, Béranger. and others, conclud- 
ing with a dish of epigrams culled from 
Martial by way of dessert. The ballad 
from Schiller, entitled ‘* The King’s Gob- 
1et,” would alone compensate for an en- 
tourage far inferior to that with which the 
author has surrounded it. Were all the 
contents like this, the work would be 
valuable indeed. 
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— WE have not entered upon the hun- 
dredth year of our national or federative 
existence, as some people seem to think 
that we have. The next Fourth of July 
is the hundredth anniversary only of the 
first step that we took toward our politi- 
cal severance from the mother country; 
and six long weary years of uncertainty 
and suffering, and sometimes of despair, 
passed before the surrender of Cornwal- 
lis and the acceptance of the federation 
by all the States made it sure, or almost 
sure, that there was to be a great, free, 
independent government known as thie 
United Siates of America. Nor were 
the States which composed that fedcrat- 
ed power alike in their political constitu- 
tions or in their social condition, They 
were chiefly unlike in their distribution 
of the rights of citizenship and of the 
elective franchise. In none of them at 
that time was what has come to be called 
universal suffrage known. It has taken 
the first century of our independent ex- 
istence to bring about the uniformity 
which now exists upon these points, 
which are of the first importance in the 
consideration of the question whether a 
body of people politically united are 
really a nation. And they are deserving 
of much more consideration than they 
do receive. Foreign critics, and even 
some who are native, think and loosely 
speak of our hundred years of national 
existence, and ask what it has brought 
forth. But we have had no such exist- 
ence; and we should not be judged as if 
we had. 


— Ir is not, however, on this ground 
only that we question a recent arraign- 
ment of us as a hundred-year-old nation 
by a British Rhadamanthus, This cen- 
sor says: “The results of the republican 
experiment in the United States are: 
corruption of public life, extinction of 
public spirit, oppression of the minority, 
the disgust of honorable men with poli- 
tics, and the transfer of the government 
into the hands of corrupt, unscrupulous, 
ignorant men.” This is a hard saying: 
is it true? We fear that in so far as it 





expresses the condition of our political 
and public affairs we must admit that it 
is true. That public life is shockingly 
corrupt; that public spirit has almost if 
not entirely died out; that the minority 
have no voice in affairs even as @ minor- 
ity; that all decent men revolt from pol- 
itics, and that the greater number of 
those who control our political affairs 
at the present day may be justly charac- 
terized as corrupt, or unscrupulous, or 
ignorant, or as marked by all these traits 
of character, we fear must be admitted. 
And we at least have no right to take 
exception to this indictment on the part 
of our British censor; for he has found 
his counts in our own leading newspapers 
and other periodical publications. It is 
out of our own mouth that we are con- 
demned, Ali that he has said of us we 
have said of ourselves; he only sets forth 
these terrible facts in battle array. And 
they are terrible. If indeed the present 
condition of our public affairs is, as he 
implies and indeed asserts, the result of 
our republican experiment, the fact is 
for us the saddest and most ominous 
within the range of possibility; and for 
the world at large it is little brighter. 


— But is it so? The charges them- 
selves being undeniable, as we almost all 
of us admit, does it follow that they are 
the ‘‘results” of our republican experi- 
ment ? They are post hoc, but are they 
prepter hoc? The one does not follow 
the other in politics or in morals any 
more than in medicine. We think that 
although the facts charged are admitted, 
it does not follow that they are the ‘‘ re- 
sults” of our republican form of govern- 
ment; that is, not its legitimate, inevita- 
ble, normal results. They might possi- 
bly not have taken place under another 
form of government; a republic may have 
offered less resistance than a monarchy 
would have done to the operating causes 
which have brought about these results; 
but they are not the product of republi- 
canism. They are not a spontaneous 
growth; not even inside born; they came 
from without. No person well informed 
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as to the condition of our politics and 
our society fifty years ago will hesitate 
at denying the admissibility of such 
charges against us then as our British 
critic brings with such force now, ar- 
raigning us in our own words. We may 
have been a narrow-minded people, little 
given to literature, science, or art; we 
may have been conceited, boastful, sure 
of our ability to whip all creation, con- 
vinced that we were a great people, and 
impressed with the propriety and neces- 
sity of our being cracked up; but as to 
the ability, the moral soundness, and the 
courteous manners of the men who then 
had the control of public affairs, there 
can be no question. We were at that 
time governed and legislated for by 
statesmen and by gentlemen. But now 
it cannot be confidently asserted that our 
State legislatures, our city councils, or 
even our Houses of Congress, are com- 
posed of men to whom those epithets 
could be with strict justice applied. The 
reason of our generally admitted deca- 
dence in this respect is to be found, not 
in our republicanism, but in our prosper- 
ity and our aggrandizement. The coun- 
try has increased in population, in terri- 
tory, and in wealth, at a rate altogether 
beyond its ability to bear. Increased, we 
say, not grown. If it had advanced only 
by growth, which is a natural process 
and a gradual one, the result would not 
have been that unsoundness which we all 
now so much deplore. But within the 
last forty or fifty years we have had pop- 
ulation, not born or bred among us, but 
brought over to us by the shipload at the 
rate of tens and hundreds of thousands 
a year; population foreign to us, igno- 
rant of us as we of them; and we have 
straightway made them into citizens like 
unto ourselves. Having before more 
land than we could use in any way, we 
have added half a continent to our terri- 
tory. Being before the most generally 
comfortable and prosperous people in the 
world, we have gathered gold and silver 
heaps upon heaps; we have learned the 
way of making fortunes in the time that 
it took our fathers, and that it now takes 
other peoples to learn their business; and 
consequently we have also discovered the 
way of losing them as quickly. The re- 
sult has been a loosening of the bonds of 
society, such as never took place before 
iu a whole people and within such a peri- 
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od, Subordination of all kinds has been 
swept away; and now it exists only in 
the army and navy. Money has become 
the measure of everything. Nothing else 
receives deference, hardly consideration. 
Having such great material prosperity, 
and being removed by our power and our 
position from all fears of aggression, our 
politics have been chiefly the regulation 
of business, and they themselves have be- 
come a mere business, As everybody 
seeks only to make money, politics have 
been seized upon for that purpose; those 
who are engaged in large money-making 
schemes are willing that laws should be 
made by such politicians, because with 
such legislators they know the way to 
have laws made to further such schemes. 
Our imported citizens, not sufficient to 
form a party by themselves, are quite 
sufficient to hold the balance of political 
power in their hands, and not only lead- 
ers but parties duck to and toady them. 
Thus it is that nature and circumstance 
have united to make us the prey of poli- 
tical sharpers, of demagogues, of money 
seekers, and of mediocrities generally. 
It is of this condition of things, and not 
of our republicanism, that the deplorable 
state of our public affairs is the result. 
Democratic institutions have favored it, 
very probably, but they have not caused 
it. Had we gone on in a normal devel- 
opment from the condition in which we 
were half our hundred years ago, we 
should have been a little richer, a little 
more populous and powerful, and we 
should have been sounder as well as more 
compact morally and materially. We 
have sprawled and weakened. But with 
this and its consequences our republican 
form of government has had little to do. 


— ANOTHER cause of our present na- 
tional character has been the disposition, 
fostered by the ease with which a living, 
a competence, and even wealth is attain- 
ed here, to enjoy the present with little 
or no thought for the future. This is 
not a wholly unreasonable, or it may be 
said unchristian view of life. Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor has in his ‘‘ Holy Living” 
a passage which counsels this enjoyment 
of the present hour in terms which are 
notably strong and unqualified. He says: 
‘*Enjoy the present, whatsoever it be, 
and be not solicitous for the future; for 
if you take your foot from the present 
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standing, and thrust it forward toward 
to-morrow’s event, you are in a restless 
condition; it is like refusing to quench 
your present thirst by fearing you shall 
want drink the next day. If it be well 
to-day, it is madness to make the present 
miserable by fearing it may be ill to-mor- 
row; for may be it will not, and then to 
what purpose was this day’s affliction? 
But if to-morrow you shall want, your 
sorrow will come time enough though 
you do not hasten it; let your trouble 
tarry till its own day comes, Enjoy the 
blessings of this day if God sends them, 
and the evils of it bear patiently and 
sweetly; for this day only is ours; we are 
dead to yesterday, and we are not yet 
born to to-morrow. He, therefore, that 
enjoys the present, if it be good, enjoys 
a3 much as is possible.” This suggests a 
couplet in Dryden’s translation of Hor- 
ace, in which the English poet has more 
than equalled the Latin original: 
Not Jove himself upon the past has power; 
But what has been has been, and I have had my 
hour. 
A thoroughly epicurean view of life; but 
it has at least a seeming support in a 
well-known passage of the Sermon on the 
Mount: ‘‘ Take therefore no thought for 
the morrow; for the morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itself. Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
However theologians or casuists may ex- 
plain this, there certainly was never an 
instance of a whole people’s making it a 
rule of life to the degree in which it is 
done with us. We most of us seem to 
act as if we said, Let me enjoy to-day, 
whatever becomes of my country or even 
of my family to-morrow. The result 
shows that even a maxim which has com- 
mon sense, to say nothing of the highest 
authority, in its support, may by perver- 
sion or excess be made pernicious; for 
there can be no doubt that this disposi- 
tion to enjoy the present without regard 
to the future, this determination of every 
man and every woman to ‘have a good 
time” now, is at the bottom of most of 
our corruption, political, commercial, and 
social, 


— AND soit seems that Mr. Grant White 
is not to monopolize all the correspon- 
dence of the‘‘Galaxy”; but that there 
may be notes and queries upon some other 
subjects than words, and grammar, and 
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spelling, and pronunciation. Even the 
Nebulous Person, meek and lowly as it 
becomes him to be, is occasionally honor- 
ed with a letter. And here comes one, 
which although it is signed “ Fair Play,” 
which has rather a mannish sound, is 
plainly, as Armado writes, from ‘a child 
of our grandmother Eve, a female, or, 
for thy most sweet understanding, a 
woman.” It complains of a passage in 
which the humble individual before men- 
tioned ventured to express his opinion 
that if a woman did not comply with her 
husband’s request to discontinue any oc- 
cupation in which she was engaged, 
‘‘ without justifying or excusing the bru- 
tality of putting her to bodily pain or 
even in bodily fear, it may safely be said 
that the fault of her-lack of happiness as 
a wife does not lie all at the door of the 
husband.” Whereupon ‘Fair Play” 
thus comments: ‘The above from 
‘Nebulw’ in the ‘Galaxy’ of April is said 
by its author ‘to deserve very serious 
consideration from the advanced portion 
of the sex.’ Having advanced so far as 
to believe in equal justice to all parties, 
I would like to put it ina way to deserve 
the very serious consideration of the ad- 
vanced of the other sex. Thus, if in- 
deed a man thinks that a proper spirit 
requires him to continue any occupation 
he may be engaged in after his wife has 
requested him to bring it to a close, why, 
without justifying or excusing any bru- 
tality or violence on her part, it may 
safely be said that the fault of his lack of 
happiness as a husband does not lie all at 
tne door of his wife. Suppose the occu- 
pation to be drinking, smoking, chewing, 
spitting, or profane swearing, to which 
some men are addicted and which would 
seem to be at least as objectionable and 
disgusting as singing songs or playing a 
piano-forte. But the writer evidently be- 
lieves in the ‘master’ on the one hand 
and the ‘ obedient’ on the other; whereas 
justice and happiness require mutual for- 
bearance. The nebulous writer is usu- 
ally very pleasant, but his ‘lordly’ 
view of this matter is one of the dark 
spots easily distinguished. He should 
remember the homely adage, ‘What is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gan- 
der.’” 


— Tuer is no doubt in the Nebulous 
Person’s mind of the humanity and the 
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justice of most of the views here present- 
ed. That the lady does not advocate 
any brutality or violence on the part of 
a wife toward her husband is certainly an 
exhibition of humanity in its highest 
form. The present writer being not only 
a meek-spirited man, but rather weakly, 
cannot sufficiently express his gratitude 
for the tender consideration whi¢h his cor- 
respondent shows for his powerless, abject, 
and down-trodden sex. Truly was it said 
that to be weak is to be miserable. But 
Nature, ever wise and ever beneficent, 
has tempered the wretched lot of men 
by inspiring women (if we may take 
our correspondent as an example) with 
gentieness and forbearance toward the 
weaker vessel. However this may be, 
we have seriously to thank our fair cor- 
respondent for what she says about chew- 
ing, spitting, and profane swearing. We 
are quite willing to admit that too many 
men are selfishly indifferent to the tastes 
and feelings of women in such respects. 
They make themselves unpleasant, re- 
pulsive, even loathsome to the senses and 
to the tastes of a woman, and then ex- 
pect her to enjoy their society and delight 
in their caresses. They present them- 
selves in the company of women reeking 
with the fumes of tobacco and whiskey, 
or, what sometimes becomes worse when 
a man is soaked with it, beer, or they go 
home to their wives in this condition, a 
condition which makes them offensive 
even to men of any purity of blood and 
delicacy of sense, and expect to be wel- 
comed as if, like Anne Page’s lover, Mas- 
ter Fenton, they “smelled April and 
May.” This is coarse selfishness, which 
is none the less selfish because it is 
thoughtless. A man has no right to be 
thoughtless of the condition in which he 
approaches a woman from whom he ex- 
pects a kiss; and his duty of consulting 
her tastes as well as his own is not dimin- 
ished but rather enhanced by the fact that 
she is bound to him by the ties of marriage. 
It is easy for a man to keep himself fresh 
and pure, even if he enjoys tobacco and 
strong waters, if he will but take a little 
trouble—a little of such trouble as he ex- 
pects a woman to take to make herself 
charming to him. The person arraigned 


by ‘‘ Fair Play ” never saw a sight that irri- 
tated him more in a small way than that 
of a very distinguished man whose wife 
Was one of the most beautiful and most 
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daintily bred women in the country, and 
who went about with her even in society 
reeking with the nameless odor of neg- 
lect, and with the tobacco juice drooling 
out of the corners of his mouth. It would 
have given him pleasure to see that 
clownish creature seized by a sufficient 
force of mighty females and put through 
a thorough cleansing, such as he appa- 
rently had not had since he received it at 
a woman’s hands in his childhood, 


— But there is something else to be 
said. It so happens that the passage 
with which “Fair Play” finds fault was 
written by a man who had been in the 
habit for years of smoking in his library, 
all unconscious that it was not pleasent 
to his wife. But she one day entering 
the parlor, with which the library com- 
municated, and not knowing that he was 
in the former, exclaimed about the 
“horrid tobacco smoke,” and in his 
own house he never afterward smoked, 
or allowed any of his friends to smoke, 
except in his own particular den. 
Nevertheless that man, speaking here 
for himself individually and alone, 
does by no means agree to the view 
of the relation - between man and 
woman set forth by his correspondent. 
He does not believe that ‘* what is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 
Indeed, and above all, he does not believe 
in the gander’s taking any sauce from the 
goose at all. Or, to speak without met- 
aphor, he does believe that man is and 
should be master, and above all master 
in his own house; and that, within those 
bounds of right which govern all the re- 
lations of life, his will should there be 
absolute. It should be enough that he 
requests anything to be done (which it is 
not wrong to do) to cause it to be done 
without a question, by servants, children, 
or wife—indeed, by the whole household. 
He does believe in the master on one 
side and obedience on the other; mas- 
tery as absolute and obedience as abso- 
lute as that of the captain of a ship on 
the one side gnd all on board the ship, 
passengers included, on the other. Only 
thus can there be order, quiet, and hap- 
piness. It is no shame or degradation 
to any one to obey the orders of a supe- 
rior officer; and in a household the master 
is, or should be, the superior officer. The 
disuse of this obedience is at the bottom 
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of no little of the social confusion from 
which we are now suffering, and the res- 
toration of it would bring peace and hap- 
piness. ‘‘For if two men ride a horse, 
one must ride behind.” It by no means 
follows that the master of a household is 
right in disregarding the feelings, the 
wishes, or even the whims of his family. 
Indeed, the consciousness of his position 
and of the obedience which he is able or 
should be able to enforce should and 
will cause any man with a good heart 
and common sense to be very considerate 
and indulgent to all his subordinates. 
Moreover, one reason why men were 
made stronger than women and children 
was that they might enforce obedience, 
should enforcement be required. ‘‘ Fair 
Play” now knows exactly what we 
meant and where we stand on this ques- 
tion. We do not stand there alone, by 
any means, as we happen to know. On 
the contrary, the opinions we have ex- 
pressed are growing among men, who 
ere long will break out in rebellion 
against the tyranny of women. Mean- 
time, however, this, as we have already 
remarked, is put forth as a mere individ- 
ual view of the case. 


— To another correspondent we are in- 
debted for a correction of the error which 
we with many others have fallen into of 
attributing the remark about the su- 
preme excellence of the strawberry to 
Sidney Smith. lt was made by Doctor 
Boteler, an eminent English divine of 
Charles II.’s time. Dear oid Izaak Wa!- 
ton told it of him incidentally in his 
praise of angling: ‘* 1 may say of fishing 
as Doctor Boteler said of the strawberry: 
‘Doubtless God might have made a bet- 
ter berry than the strawberry, but doubt- 
less God never did’; and so, if 1 might 
be judge, God never did make a more 
calm, quiet, innocent recreation than 
angling.” The saying has been assigned 
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to Lord Chesterfield and to John Evelyn. 
It was given to Sidney Smith and taken 
from Dr. Boteler, whose name it alone 
will keep in men’s minds, doubtless on 
the undying principle ‘‘ to him that hath 
shall be given, and from him that hath 
not shall be taken away that which he 
hath.” We should none of us have fallen 
into this error and committed this injus- 
tice had we consulted Mr. Bartlett's full 
and accurate book of ‘‘ Familiar Quota- 
tions,” in which it is given to the real 
owner, and of which, by the way, a new 
edition, the seventh, has just been pub- 
lished, enlarged and corrected. Who- 
ever is concerned to know whence come 
the compact sayings and phrases that 
fill men’s mouths with wisdom not their 
own, would do well to provide himself 
with a copy of this masterpiece of re- 
search. It may quiet his mind without 
the asking of questions or the writing of 
letters. 


— THE English of the Portuguese-Eng- 
lish Grammar and Phrase Book will prob- 


‘ably never be rivalled; but there are 


various people on the continent of Eu- 
rope who occasionally enter the lists with 
that celebrated author. One of them is 
a certain man who has the monopoly of 
the salts of the Carisbad spring. This 
linguistic genius having something to 
say which he says on his wrappers very 
we!l in German and in French, says it 
again in English in this amazing fashion: 
**Warning.—Only the above-mentioned 
packet up is the very pure salt of the Spru- 
del because it is produced by the inspec- 
tion of the town officers. But that salt 
packet up in wooden boxes, and also trad- 
ing with that is false and counterfeit; and 
it is our duty to let this be a warning to 
the gentlemen and ladies to buy it.” It 
is remarkable that most of this mass of 
confusion will parse as well as a sentence 
by Macaulay and much better than some 
by Carlyle. 
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